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PROLOG ie 


At five a.m. one very warm July morning last year, a patrol- 
man walked the great bridge that spans the Hudson River 
between upper Manhattan Island and the Palisades of New 
Jersey. He was on the lookout for odd-looking or -acting 
prowlers at that time of day who might be seeking a conven- 
ient place for jumping off, so he was duly suspicious of a man 
who seemed to be going nowhere in particular. As he watched 
the man loitering along with bowed head and upturned coat- 
collar, the patrolman halted him and asked his business. Some- 
what bewildered, the man explained that he was meditating. 
“Meditating what?” asked the patrolman. ‘Why, just making 
my morning meditation before Mass,” he replied as he opened 
his coat and revealed his collar. He was a curate at a nearby 
church on the Manhattan side, habitually an early riser, who 
liked to move about a bit during the period of mental prayer 
that is normal practice for priests at some time during the 
day, usually in the quiet hour before they celebrate their 
daily Mass in the morning. Where could you find a more con- 
genial atmosphere for spiritual reflection than on the mighty 
George Washington Bridge, as its sweeping strands emerge 
from the mists of a summer morning? 

A priest’s life, after all, is not unlike that of a bridge be- 
tween God and man. In fact, in his meditation the young 
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priest was following much the same line of action as that which 
euided the builders of the bridge. He was acting in full knowl- 
edge of the decisive influence which his own thought, his own 
inner reflections, would wield upon the great visible world 
around him, even though his thoughts took place entirely 
within the depths of his mind: as the philosophers say, they 
were immanent. The engineer who designed the bridge knew 
that his thoughts would help shape the world, because of his 
complete confidence in the machinery of his own profession. 
He was confident that society would translate them into con- 
struction, once he released them from his inner world and 
transmitted them to charts and models. The priest, too, was 
confident—very humbly confident—that the free action of the 
free Creator whom he served would find a way—one that he 
himself would never expect to know—to translate into the liv- 
ing texture of the Kingdom of God the thought that he now 
revolved in solitary prayer. He was confident, in other words, 
that nothing would be lost, even though the particular issue 
would be unknown, perhaps to reveal itself many years after 
—possibly not until after his death. 

Though a priest is relatively but a small person, quite lost 
as he paces a bridge of thought between time and eternity, the 
years have taught him he may glimpse depths of the volumi- 
nous river that flows beneath it all. My life philosophy, 
touching on questions such as the ultimate meaning of life, 
the authenticity of human liberty, or man’s hope for unity 
and peace, is one of confidence, expressed in the word Amen: 
confidence in my country, in my holy faith, in my fellow-man. 

My reason for writing this book is the hope of conveying 
something of this confidence to others. In part one, I speak as 
an American, of our responsibility to our country. In part 
two, I talk as a priest, of our responsibility to ourselves, in or- 
der that we may reach right decisions. In part three, I venture 
some impressions I have formed as to the responsibility of in- 
tellectuals, to the human race as a whole. 
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At the close of my autobiography, The Manner Is Ordinary, 
I said that I could see no nobler aim for any person than to 
strive to bring about a reign of justice and law in this world. 

When you have wound up your story on such an impres- 
sive statement, someone is bound to ask: Well, how do you 
hope to accomplish it? Let me answer that I do not hope to 
achieve this in my lifetime, and I don’t know whether any- 
one else will succeed. The best we can do, after all, is to try 
to move closer to the realization of justice and law than we 
have yet come. However, I do see certain conditions which 
are necessary if any progress is to be made. 

As a priest, I have a certain outlook upon life—a philoso- 
phy, a view of the relations, proportions and meaning of 
things. This is not separated and set off from the common 
ideas of men, a closed mental construct. It is an emphasis, by 
what I hold as revealed truth, upon certain aspects of our 
human life that are too readily ignored, but which I have 
found extremely far-reaching and fruitful. Certain aspects, 
that is to say, stand out clearly and forcibly because of their 
bearing upon my Christian faith. Yet these same elements can 
be understood and shared to some extent by all. 
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My autobiography was the life-story of an American. If any 
value was to be attached to it, this was largely because in one 
way or another one person’s career touched on many phases 
of American life that are usually unrelated. After the story 
was finished, I noticed this relatedness much more. Letters be- 
gan to pour in from so many people at home and abroad who 
were interested in some place or person mentioned in the 
book. It was the story of an American who had learned much 
about his country by his life-experience, linked with his reli- 
cious faith. Without that faith I could find no sense in my 
own life: in my own inner and strictly personal life, and in 
my life as related to others. 

In fact, if a person disliked religion—as some people do— 
my narrative could only cause him annoyance. In point of 
fact, the story suffered few asperities on that score. One re- 
viewer seemed displeased because in my childhood and youth 
I was religiously inclined. But why not? Plenty of youths are 
and have been pious, all through history, from Aeneas on. 
The wild lad who storms his way through to God after bitter 
adventures of wickedness is much more interesting—and may 
well be better in the long run. Yet he is not necessarily more 
authentic. This particular reviewer remarked ironically that 
in my childhood I must have been like the Infant Hercules, 
strangling serpents. But this was a slip on his part. Hercules 
was a heathen, and—subsequent to my very early baptism—I 
was never a heathen. If he wished to make such a comparison, 
it would have been more accurate to have compared me with 
the Infant Samuel, who was as close to being a good Catholic 
and an altar-boy as anyone could be around 1000 B. C. 

It is easy to see how a religious point of view explained my 
career where the motives of choice were definite and plain. 
Without such religious belief, I certainly would never have 
chosen the particular state of life that has characterized me, 
and all the activities that have flowed from it. But religion 
also made sense of much in my life that could not be reduced 
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to such palpable choices; that couldn’t be reduced to any 
choice at all. Being an American was not my selection. I have 
no claim to that very noble pride that inspires many of my 
friends and colleagues as they recall that they deliberately 
chose U. S. citizenship. For this particular bit of glory I hon- 
estly envy them. I would be very happy to feel that in such a 
year, on such an occasion, I had in full advertence elected to 
seek the citizenship of our own country. I would pridefully 
remember the moment when I placed my left hand on the 
Gospel and raised my right hand to swear allegiance to my 
new and honored flag, even, if need be, to the risking of my 
life. But though I did not make myself an American someone 
else did. My religious faith gladly credits this to the free act 
of my Creator, who gave me such parents, to be born on 
Aquidneck Island, at such a time, and provided me with such 
examples and interests as would make my being-an-Ameri- 
can full of meaning. 

As one who believes that the Creator’s Liberty works with 
mankind in the world, I find an especial meaning in the turn 
of events by which, through the circumstances of my birth and 
education, I enjoy this particular form of liberty: the liberty 
of an American. 

The pious person may retort, what sense is there in the lib- 
erty of being an American—enjoying the vote, habeas corpus, 
free speech and free movement, protection of the laws, etc.— 
if you enjoy no inner liberty? Slaves to greed and vice, even 
though legally free as air, are in misery as compared with the 
moral grandeur of those who keep inviolate the sanctuary of 
their own souls, even though they are penned behind barbed 
wire. 

This is true, and it is a very humbling truth. I think of a 
man like Poland’s Father Maximilian Kolbe—treligious jour- 
nalist like myself—who in World War II deliberately offered 
himself to the Nazis as a substitute captive for the father of a 
large family and was led off to perish of thirst and starvation 
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in a torture camp; or Father John A. Houle, of California, 
who recently appeared on TV and said he would gladly go 
through four more years of agony in a Chinese Communist 
prison if it would only set the Chinese people free. ‘The inner 
freedom that gathers greatness under the crushing weight of 
such outward constraints utterly dwarfs the comfortable little 
choices we are called as a rule to make in our peaceful situa- 
tion of outer liberty. Religion interprets the meaning of Anne 
Frank or Father Kolbe. Yet giving meaning to inner freedom 
does not invalidate the office of religion as giving meaning to 
outer political, social, economic freedom. This outer freedom, 
under the circumstances of our common human life, our 
families, our education, our society, normally sets the condi- 
tions of our living inwardly as children of God. For this rea- 
son, religion does make sense out of being-an-American. It 
means that the Creator has helped us, in the course of history, 
to secure certain liberties. But our security in those liberties 
is the challenge and the opportunity to seek and find the inner 
liberty of the children of God. 

I understand my religious faith better, precisely because I 
see its relation to the history of our country. I find it another 
act of the Creator’s liberty in my regard, that he has placed 
me in a time when this mutuality is much more clearly un- 
derstood by my own co-religionists than formerly. There were 
days when first-generation Catholic immigrants felt that the 
cruel taunts of “stranger” which they endured from older in- 
habitants on settling in this country entitled them to reply 
somewhat in kind, when accordingly an impulsive Catholic 
archbishop—a humble, honest and sincerely patriotic man en- 
trusted by Abraham Lincoln with a high diplomatic mission 
—would walk off a college commencement platform because 
the orator of the day exhorted the graduates to become good 
Americans. The time is past when good men and learned the- 
ologians felt obliged to voice doubts as to the theoretically 
moral legitimacy of our American government, even though 
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they and their followers would readily set an example of high- 
est devotion by laying down their lives in their country’s de- 
fense. 

I might have been equally grateful, or even happier, if by 
a different turn of destiny I had been born not an American 
but a citizen of some other country—a Swede, or an Italian, 
or a native of the Gilbert Islands. I do not know; such specula- 
tion carries no farther than does speculation about the possi- 
bility of other habitable worlds. 

Most of us, I imagine, as they swing toward the last tack of 
their course, notice that our interests shake down into some 
dominant note, some guiding concern. We may, it is true, 
have deliberately elected a specialty, and pursued it systemati- 
cally through the years. Or the prevailing interest may have 
erown up through the accidents of life. For instance, working 
as a priest many years in a rural, bi-racial community, certain 
social and human-relations problems forced themselves on my 
attention. I came to reflect a great deal about what was 
implied by the human race as such, and what was one’s posi- 
tion as a believing Christian—and again as an American— 
upon the fate of the entire human race. What in our modern 
civilization was making for its ultimate good; what for its 
possible destruction? 

Years ago, while the present development of world-destruc- 
tive weapons was still young, I came to think much about the 
horrors that have recently culminated in the most acute form 
of the international arms race. Like most people who have 
thought on this matter, I never succeeded in determining 
which of two great horrors would be the most appalling. 
Which looms the largest: the total physical destruction of all 
human existence as such? Or the subtler but in itself more 
terrifying threat: the moral destruction of humanity? This 
would be a state of things when man would completely lose 
not only his outer liberty—the universal kingdom af barbed 
wire—but his inner liberty as well, when he would have lost 
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his previous attribute, that of being able to work for his own 
true destiny in cooperation with the divine Liberty. He 
would have lost the power to decide rationally, courageously 
and conclusively. 

The thought of such a gradual dégringolement has troubled 
me in a variety of ways, connected, I suppose with my own 
personal temperament. The thought of what might happen 
is apt to trouble me more than what actually does happen; 
for how vicious the reality may be, at least it is real, while the 
imaginary is lawless. I seldom have experienced a more pal- 
pable sense of terror than I once felt at a play—of all inconse- 
quential things—at a performance of Eugene O’Neill’s The 
Emperor Jones. (Perhaps it was a bit of punishment the Lord 
sent me for being too neglectful of the theatre, for none of us 
has a right to be thus uncultural.) I was tired that night and 
the theatre—it was toward the end of the run—was largely 
empty. The Emperor himself played his usual pathetic figure, 
as of a morning he found nobody but the char-lady to salute 
him in the royal palace. Remembrance ran an undertone that 
my own grandfather had served three years as a white slave of 
Christophe, the original Emperor Jones. The weird ballet 
gripped me, or rather the succession of ballets, where the fear- 
and fever-haunted monarch wakes from one dismal dream 
only to find the same dream repeating itself in the next spell 
of sleep—dreaming of his former dreams—but in gruesomely 
distorted form. The thought occurred: could our own lives 
become like that? Through social fever and degeneration 
would we come merely to dream of reality, and then progres- 
sively deteriorate, merely dreaming of our dreams, until in 
the end it all meant nonsense or madness? 

After the play a young reporter sitting near me invited me 
for a glass of beer. I tried to shake off the impression, but 
failed: even his cheerful talk seemed to drift into the sense of 
fatality; and for a couple of nights to follow I dreaded to fall 
asleep for fear I would be dreaming of my own dreams. It 
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doubtless served me right for being such a stranger to the 
theatre. Yet the zdea remained. Consider St. Nicholas, the 
saintly bishop of Myra, who turned into the legendary St. 
Nicholas of the dowries; then into the jolly Sintklaas of the 
little Dutch children; then into Santa Claus, and finally into 
the Soviet-manipulated Grandfather Frost, purged of all but 
pure materialism. Left to themselves, without the ever-renew- 
ing action of the Spirit of God, the highest thoughts become 
denatured, as the noblest art becomes prettified and sterilized. 
For this reason I feel horror—not unlike the horror that 
troubled me the night of Emperor Jones—at the thought as 
an American of the subtle and progressive loss of our inner, 
spiritual liberty, and the need, as a protest, to take any occa- 
sion available to help men to recover what is lost. (In the field 
of art it is the octopus of mediocrity, rather than the world 
ballet of fantasy, that most dismays me.) 

It is not a blind attachment to some arbitrary moral code 
that fills me with dread. My sense of all that force, ignorance, 
apathy or any other non-human influence steals from us flows 
from my conviction as to the true dignity of man: that man 
finds the dignity of his own being in his relation to the Source 
of his own being. To deprive him of that means the spiritual 
murder of the human race. 


Without my religious faith, words like these would be 
meaningless. ‘The human race as an abstraction has for me 
only a slight, quite speculative interest. I like to read books 
that conjecture as to how the human race first came into exist- 
ence; and it is most interesting to know how mankind will 
manage to survive the pressure of a world that shrinks 
through waste of its resources and growth of population. But 
despite intellectual concern I cannot become emotionally 
excited about such general and—for me personally—rather 
remote matters. ‘he human race, as I see it each day in the 
subway or standing up in the busses, does not tug at my heart- 
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strings. What love I can muster derives from a different 
source: a belief that my thought can be related to the Crea- 
tor’s thought, even though His thoughts, as the Prophet Isaiah 
says, are as far above our human notions as the heavens above 
earth. (That expression takes on a lot of new meaning when 
you reflect how vast is the “above” in the light of what as- 
tronomy now teaches us about space and time.) 

My love for the human race, in a word, derives from my 
idea of the meaning of man’s history itself. Without that 
meaning of history, I can find no real meaning in the ordinary 
circumstances of our daily life. 

Moreover, even with this background and motive, my love 
would be hypocritical, a lot of mere sentiment, if I did not 
love the human race in the reality of its existing human insti- 
tutions: the human race in families, in marriage and educa- 
tion, in its myriad vocational and professional activities and 
groupings, in its communal living, in its communities, and in 
that realization of man’s inner greatness under God that we 
call our nation. 

This is why I believe that love of country, for its full, true 
flowering, must be seen in the context of our country’s rela- 
tion to the universal good of humanity. 

If I see a man or woman—a boy or girl, for that matter— 
only in themselves, and not in their relation to the family to 
which they belong, I do not see them quite humanly. If I see 
the family only in itself and not in relation to the community 
of families, I do not see the true reality of the family. Even if 
the family is very large, like the tribal kinships of tropical 
Africa with tentacles reaching in every direction, it is not 
manifest in its full reality even as a family, unless seen as one 
of a community of families. So too the nation, that large com- 
munity, does not truly live, even as a nation, unless it sees it- 
self as related to the entire community of mankind. 

I see the significance and the destiny of the nation in the 
light of the significance and destiny of the human race, as that 
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destiny is planned—in the teeth of man’s perversity—by the 
Creator and Redeemer of the human race. 

I believe we show the true face of our country to the world 
when, in the conduct of our inner affairs, we realize to the 
full our kinship with the entire human race. 


II 


‘Three years ago, speaking in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
thinking along the lines just indicated, I expressed the view 
that the Supreme Court decision of May 17, 1954, outlawing 
racial segregation in the nation’s public schools, indicated to 
the rest of the world “the true face of our country.” 

This was before the terrific opposition the decision has 
since encountered in the Deep South States. It anteceded the 
less sensational, but in the long run more significant, ex- 
amples of compliance with the decree in one school district 
after another of regions affected. My hopeful view on the mat- 
ter, however, has remained unchanged. I am still confident, 
indeed more confident than ever, that the Court’s intention 
to secure full educational opportunity to every American citi- 
zen, regardless of race, color or creed, will in the end be ful- 
filled. By that ‘end’ I mean not some indefinite, rhetorically 
remote future, but in the reader’s time, if not quite possibly 
in my own. 

I argue this from my trust in the innate justice and good 
sense of the American people themselves, despite elaborate 
and financially profitable attempts made to upset and dis- 
courage them. Violent hate movements that so disconcert and 
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confuse the ordinary citizen are bound in the long run to de- 
feat their own ends. People eventually weary of a movement 
of continued protest, bare of positive, constructive affirmation. 

Even when protests center upon some patent and palpable 
injustice, they risk wearing out their welcome if they sound a 
uniformly negative and strident tone. All that these white- 
supremacy demonstrations can affirm is blind separation, or 
an impractical return to illusory political unrealities. The 
world’s tide has turned inexorably against total separation. 

While it is foolish to despair, it is equally foolish to rely 
upon history to solve its own problems. History, in my phi- 
losophy, does not just happen. History is made, even though 
history’s conditions are imposed. It is made for the good when 
individuals, with a full consciousness of what they are doing, 
fulfil their moral responsibility of creating it. 

Such responsibility rests upon all of us without exception. 
In our interdependent society every person’s attitude, even if 
an inmate of an almshouse or of a ward for incurables, exerts 
some effect on the total. The responsibility rests in a special 
manner upon the intellectuals. 

I do not think the true face of our country will necessarily 
be judged by what other people see outwardly of our intellec- 
tuals; in fact, they may pay relatively little attention to them. 
In point of fact the country’s visible “face,” the total aspect 
that meets the eye of those of other nations, cultures or civi- 
lizations, is determined, sooner or later, by what American 
thought and reflection have contributed. If what they say or 
do does not count, if they fail in publicizing their reasoned 
and philosophically justified ideas, it is not the fault of the 
intellectual world as such, but that of the individual scholar. 
Cases are overstated which could be corrected by a more mod- 
est judgment. Patience is lacking to supply solid verification 
of acts in view of the ever-growing mass of factual considera- 
tions. Or the public is bewildered by disagreements, where a 
reasonable degree of unity could have been reached by some 
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patience. Through timidity and uncertainty modern media 
are ignored, by use of which the wide public could be 
reached. 

Most of all, thinkers and scholars lose confidence in the real 
power of humble, patient work (proceeding by steps, but 
under the inspiration of a great intention and a great idea). As 
I said on the occasion mentioned: “I believe that just as the 
great step taken by the Supreme Court has helped to reveal 
the true face of our country, so the growth in debates will ex- 
press still more what the American people genuinely wish and 
feel; how they do business with one another and, I hope, even- 
tually with the world. Precisely because of this belief on my 
part, I take a more hopeful attitude than is frequently ex- 
pressed toward the development of scholarship in the years 
immediately to come. Even from a purely pragmatic point of 
view, reasoned hope turns out to be stronger liberal medicine 
than does sustained and angry dissent. That we are facing a 
certain wave of anti-intellectualism and pure utilitarianism is 
evident enough. But I do not see why this trend should neces- 
sarily develop into a tidal wave to engulf all free thought and 
free inquiry. I see grounds for such extreme anxiety only in 
the case of those who have allowed themselves to become fas- 
cinated by the intoxication of total doubt and a dogmatically 
negative attitude toward all normal human moral and reli- 
gious values. ‘Their hypercriticism earned for them, it now 
appears, some strange ideological bedfellows. 

“The American people, from my own experience as a 
worker over the years for certain great liberal principles, will 
listen and do listen to the voice of reason, when the argu- 
ments are presented intelligently and dispassionately. Preju- 
dices may be inborn, a young African said to me the other 
day as he was preparing to return to his native country, but in 
these matters, he insisted, people may be and frequently are 
born again. ‘There may be giants in the path, but giants, too, 
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are vulnerable, and sometimes flop helplessly in the face of a 
well aimed sling-shot.”’ | 

The Bible story tells how young David carefully selected 
his five choice pebbles from the brook, before he hurled 
them at the armored-tank-on-legs known as Goliath. But it 
does not tell of any jeers aimed at the same young David by 
his fellow teen-agers as well as by his skeptical elders. 


(bikal 


All the Iron Curtain countries are bound to meditate this 
question if and when they are liberated from the Communist 
yoke. 

We may say: it’s enough that they see us as a decent, kindly, 
liberal people, who welcome them to our democracy. We in- 
vite them to our homes, find jobs and scholarships for them. 
We are happy if we can convince them of our peaceful and 
honorable intentions. Achieving even that much, we shall 
have made progress. But we shall not have grasped the oppor- 
tunity at hand: to present to them what we really are. We 
shall have missed this opportunity if we do not present them 
with a positive affirmation. We would like them to feel that 
the economic dominance and the political power this coun- 
try possesses will help them in finding their own moral being: 
not as debtors, but as partners. But if our own affirmation 
does not ring true, we may soon find that the Communists 
utilize our moral pretense in order to sell their own special 
brand of pseudo-morality. 

An article by Michael Polanyi, ‘““The Magic of Marxism,” 
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(Encounter, December, 1956) maintains that Marxism oper- 
ates not by ignoring the moral sense, but by skilfully pervert- 
ing it so as to accomplish Marxism’s own purposes. Any re- 
sistance to Marxism could only be an act of pure hypocrisy, 
since the resisters’ high-sounding ideals are slogans of the ex- 
ploiting bourgeois class, and bourgeois morality by its very 
nature is hypocrisy. Historic necessity, in the Communist 
theory, demands, scientifically and inexorably, the unmasking 
of such hypocrisy. ‘Ihe Soviet government in repressing the 
Hungarian revolt, simply fulfilled science’s inexorable task. 

Some may ask the Marxists, why fight a battle if the out- 
come is already scientifically decided? But the answer is 
simple: the battle for the inevitable outcome is for the right 
cause, and everyone who is not a bourgeois will enlist in the 
right cause. So the Communist theory as to bourgeois ideolo- 
gies and the concealed moralistic motives underlying Com- 
munist action mutually reinforce one another. 

Criticism of Marxist action from a scientific standpoint is 
rebutted by implicit appeals to moral passions, “while any 
moral objections to it are coldly brushed aside by invoking 
the inexorable verdict of its scientific findings.” 

When the moral motive of Socialism’s original protest 
against social injustices was torn from its original moral con- 
text, “it became an isolated passion, inaccessible to moral con- 
siderations.” 

The moral appeal of immorality, though developed to a 
high perfection by Karl Marx, was effective in other mass 
movements as well. Hitler profited by the Bolshevik example, 
though his movement was rooted primarily in German Ro- 
mantic nihilism. The immanence of great moral passions in 
Hitler’s program explains the moral appeal of its very un- 
scrupulousness to many members of the German Youth Move- 
ment. A philosophic nihilist’s hidden moral passions are al- 
ways available for political action if this can be based on 
nihilist assumptions. ““He can safely indulge his moral pas- 
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sions by accepting the intrinsic righteousness of an unscrupu- 
lous revolutionary power.” 

The collapse of the Hungarian battle for freedom was such 
a ghastly tragedy that we Americans, who don’t like to talk too 
much about anything unpleasant, gladly dismiss the event 
from our minds. The topic is particularly unwelcome because 
of the bitter self-reproach many of us feel for our own govern- 
ment’s slack conduct at this crucial moment. 

The UN Report on Hungary (Chapter XVII, Conclusions) 
made abundantly clear that the events of October and No- 
vember, 1956, were in the nature of a spontaneous and popu- 
lar uprising, with “democratic socialism” as the basis of the 
new political structure and safeguarding such achievements 
as land reform. ; 

Hindsight is too frequently deceptive. Yet I personally find 
it difficult to believe that if our American delegation to the 
United Nations had boldly insisted on recognizing Hungary's 
new and legitimate free government at the precise moment 
that it appeared, the Russian tanks would have been slow to 
rumble into Budapest. The Suez crisis was balanced diplo- 
matically against the critical situation in Hungary; and cer- 
tainly it seemed to be a fatally unpropitious moment for the 
revolt. With all that, I cannot but believe that a stand could 
have been taken and our honor saved. We remember the 
Hungarian refugee in James A. Michener’s The Bridge at 
Andau who complained that Russian tanks and Russian sol- 
diers had helped the revolt, but “not one American.” 

If today all that remains of the uprising is the ghost of 
memory, the least we can do is to keep that memory alive: 
alive despite the whirl of subsequent events. The ideals, sober 
and reasoned, that governed the leaders in the Hungarian up- 
rising, are a permanent contribution to contemporary prob- 
lems. 

The experience of these Freedom Fighters was indeed a 
testimony to the contemporary world that a great affirmation — 
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of the transcendent origin and essential dignity of man was 
identified in the minds of these young people with the cause of 
freedom itself. They clung to this affirmation with utter te- 
nacity in the face of prolonged and desperate attempts by the 
Soviet-controlled regime to win the minds and hearts of the 
younger generation to the cause of atheistic materialism. No 
effort was spared, directly or indirectly by pressure, by threats 
or organized inducements to upset the country’s traditional 
beliefs. ‘The keenest dialecticians, the most expert psychologi- 
cal methods were placed at the service of Soviet anti-religious 
propaganda. Moreover, this barrage was directed at the minds 
of young people already wearied by steady propaganda ham- 
mering during the Nazi occupation of Hungary and Austria. 

Contemporary minds in the free countries may differ from 
the conclusions to which these young people so steadfastly 
clung, but the fact is that the torrent of indoctrination failed, 
that its arguments failed to convince, that its inducements 
failed to attract. Moreover, they could find no outward com- 
fort in their non-Marxist faith. All they had to steer by was 
cruel, stark reality and a bitter resentment against traitors. 
Mere cloudy sentiment could not stand up under such a test. 

In the second place, they testified to the total rejection of 
Soviet economic policy, namely, State tyranny, the idolatry of 
man as an economic power. Not only the youth but the Hun- 
garian peasantry as a whole refused to be won over to the 
beauty of the state farms, 100 per cent collectivized. Where 
Soviet youth had been trained to find something romantic in 
the heights of competitive production and to glorify the Sta- 
khanovites, this Hungarian youth was utterly fed up with the 
production norms. All the attempts at glorifying this inhuman 
system merely bored them and they remained completely im- 
pervious to the beauties of ‘“Bolshevist competition.” 

Their rejection of these inhuman forms of exploitation 
made them all the more determined to build their proposed 
economy upon the genuine rights of the human person, the 
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person as he is before God and as he stands in the context of 
the modern world. This includes the right to freedom of 
speech, freedom of movement and of private property—prop- 
erty not as the appanage of a few privileged persons but the 
universal right of all citizens. Such private property might 
take on a certain different aspect in the fact of a changing 
world, a world so greatly industrialized and technically ra- 
tionalized, but it would retain its character of private prop- 
erty nonetheless. Protected from becoming a means of exploi- 
tation, as it had been in the earlier regime, private property 
would vindicate its claim as a sacred right given by the Crea- 
tor and one that should be enjoyed by the humblest of all 
citizens. ) 

This bold affirmation must be made, therefore, in the con- 
text of social obligations and responsibilities. In their plan 
ownership was subject to definite limits. ‘These limits affected 
the acquisition of property and employment. In their pro- 
posed economic set-up no one individual, for instance, could 
personally employ more than two or three other people. 
Along with their adherence to the grandeur of the great spir- 
itual perspective they realized that it could take shape only in 
the humble realities of certain concrete social techniques. 
They frankly acknowledge that in their proposal for a new 
national community they were retaining certain practical co- 
operative methods which were devised by the Communists. 
Certain features of the collective farm system would be re- 
tained without, however, impairing the right to private prop- 
erty. At the same time the individual would not be con- 
strained to these collective methods if he preferred to go on 
his own. The State would retain its necessary supervision or 
regulation of matters which would normally fall under the 
jurisdiction of a Christian state. 

General Franco, who is not likely to be suspected of so- 
cialism, was reported as reminding his own people that even 
when Communism as a system had been overcome, people 
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had still learned from it certain practical lessons and that they 
could not revert entirely to the previous economic regime. 

‘The Freedom Fighters’ revolt spotlighted dramatic features 
in the clash between the tight machinery of rationalistic hu- 
manism and the struggle of the human spirit to free itself and 
revive a new contact, new qualifications, the greatness of that 
biblical perspective so long lost, so long misunderstood. But 
in less dramatic form a question that I have already indicated 
seems to be arising in the minds of our own generation: Is it 
possible to recapture, for the sake of the integrity of the intel- 
lect itself, something of the spirit of its age-old biblical per- 
spective? This is, of course, a delicate task for the true spirit 
of humility, not of self-gratulation and pride. It means that 
man must pull himself down a peg in order to look up to his 
own real altitude. Is it possible, then, that here is the answer 
to the ever-recurring question of what view of life can really 
liberate our minds so that they can fruitfully work toward 
solving the numerous conundrums that rise from the clash of 
freedom and responsibility in a changing world? 

Is such an affirmation possible? Considering that ours is a 
religiously and weltanschaulich divided household, is it pos- 
sible for us to show nonetheless some sign of unity on a spir- 
itual plane that can stand up against the monolithic fanatt- 
cism of the ideologies? ‘The question actively concerns all of us 
who are engaged in religious journalism, clergy and laity 
alike. The remarkable growth of interest in religion itself and 
in religious journalism is itself a challenge for us to find some 
solution to the question of a common joint affirmation. 


IV 


A couple of decades ago religious journalism had two strikes 
against it, as an important factor in modern life. People who 
were not church-people, or church-minded people, were sup- 
posedly not interested in what church bodies had to say about 
the problems of the day. The religious journalist, the writer 
or editor who specialized in this particular line, spoke to a 
captive audience, if he wrote for the religious papers that were 
sold at the church doors. Just how and when, in what stages, 
the discovery developed of the great newsworthiness of reli- 
gious doings is a fit subject for a Nieman scholar. 

It dawned upon the religious journalists themselves, as they 
found themselves more and more consulted by the daily press 
and leading popular periodicals. Chancery Offices were bom- 
barded with questions as to the significance of every move on 
the ecclesiastical checkerboard. When the present Holy Fa- 
ther, Pope Pius XII, created his first Cardinals back in 1946, 
I was asked by the New York Herald Tribune to do a set of 
articles on Cardinals: how they originated, how they are 
garbed, titled, invested, etc., and their function in the Cath- 
olic Church. It was worth time and trouble to learn the many 
unique facts about the origins of the Sacred College and its 
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insignia. Like so many other of the spectacular trappings of 
the Church, many of these latter began in order to meet a 
purely utilitarian purpose. Ribbons were attached to the red 
hats so as to keep them from being blown off when the em- 
purpled Fathers rode horseback through the windy streets of 
Rome. ‘The voluminous cloaks and capes protected them from 
the chilly drafts of Rome’s ancient edifices. Functions, garb, 
customs, became titular and stylized with time; but there is 
always a charm in reverting to beginnings. It was particularly 
interesting to note a well-grounded conjecture that our Amer- 
ican electoral college—itself a curious contrivance when you 
examine it and consider what havoc it could play with the 
nation if the electors were to go hogwild—is supposed to have 
been patterned after the Roman College of Cardinals, whose 
office is to choose the Bishop of Rome, the man who by his 
office is Visible Head of the Catholic Church. 

Much more significant, however, is the interest shown to- 
day when the religious bodies express their collective views 
on the great moral issue of the times: such as the abnormal 
tensions and evident injustices in our local communities that 
we have just discussed. People may hold very diverse views on 
the importance of what religious bodies have to say about race 
relations, about public morals, labor and management, inter- 
national obligations. They may wish the religious bodies 
would keep silent, and mind what certain critics consider to 
be none of their affairs. Nevertheless, the American people as 
a whole are much interested in hearing religion’s voice on 
moral issues. ‘This interest is always growing, so that any per- 
son, lay or clerical, who is regarded as offering a fairly authen- 
tic idea of what a given religious group holds on such a topic, 
may expect plenty of calls for information. 

I do not mean to say that every outburst of religious elo- 
quence will command instant and universal attention. Re- 
ligious speakers, as is often the case, can meet with the silent 
treatment when they prejudice their own case by drumming 
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away perpetually as some single, favorite theme. The public 
wants news. ‘I'he Christian Gospel, evangelion, was news, and 
those who ignore this natural and, in itself, not unhealthy 
craving must pay the soft penalty of oblivion. Not all the 
news-seeking ears are the “itching ears” that St. Paul the 
Apostle warned against as a morbid characteristic of the latter 
times. 

Voices of religious bodies take on a specially authentic ring 
when the members are themselves widely involved in the 
question at issue. When race riots broke out among the Cath- 
olic people of various national origins in Detroit and Chicago, 
people throughout the country were much interested in what 
the respective Catholic church authorities had to say about 
the situation. In similar fashion, people of different faiths 
follow the positions taken by various large Protestant bodies 
and their spokesmen with regard to goings-on in Little Rock 
and other Southern points—such as the sixty Protestant 
clergymen who spoke out in Atlanta, Georgia, November 2, 
1957—-since the Southern region of the nation, with only a 
couple of exceptions, has been and still is so largely under the 
control of the Protestant churches. 

Whatever be one’s explanations, whatever be one’s ap- 
proval or disapproval, such attention to the voice of religious 
bodies on questions of public morals is an overwhelming fact 
of American life. These religious bodies exert a moral force 
that few people in public life can long and consistently forget, 
least of all political candidates or elected officials. At the same 
time, in our pluralist civilization their force is infinitely 
greater if united than if wholly separated, especially when 
they speak on matters that concern the entire community, or 
the entire nation. 

But can they be united, united to much greater degree than 
at present is the case, and be more than the expression of a 
mere external agreement on outward matters of public policy? 
Even such outside, formal agreement is immensely valuable — 
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in time of crisis and danger, as we have learned in each of our 
wars. But can the agreement go deeper, and thereby probe 
more deeply the acute problems of our national community? 

The clear principle upon which such common action is pos- 
sible would seem to be our own common human nature, con- 
ceived in its orderly relation to man’s origin and end. The 
basic notions of what is right and wrong, as reflected in man’s 
nature would seem to be the logical meeting-place of those 
who claim the Judeo-Christian ideal. And when we speak of 
the orderly relations of man’s nature, we are apt to speak of a 
natural law. 

In our times, the idea of the natural law has had poor pub- 
licity. Its very mention creates uneasiness and concern. Reli- 
gious people fear some revival of doctrinaire Masonic Enlight- 
enment. Modern liberal intellectuals are afraid to take the 
risk of admitting any ultimate standard of objective right and 
wrong, for fear they will be trapped into authoritarianism. 
For the Communist mind, natural law is meaningless, since 
human conduct is determined by the course of history, and 
not by any reflection of a superior Being in our evolving 
make-up. Such reluctance and anxiety over the idea of natural 
law is greatly heightened, of course, by the vigorously propa- 
gated thesis that denies any objective meaning to anything 
that cannot be publicly and experimentally verified, and con- 
sequent distaste for any doctrine of natural law. 

According to a recent writer, “One serious consequence of 
the spread of logical positivism has been to widen the gap be- 
tween those who accept a natural law-basis for moral action 
and those who reject it. . . . Until there is some agreement 
on this prior issue in metaphysics, there will be no accord about 
finding a ground in natural law for determining courses of 
moral action. One of the chief reasons why a direct appeal to 
the natural law fails to generate agreement among Americans 
is that there are deep-seated differences over the capacity of 
our minds to discern the rational nature of man. ‘he argu- 
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ments of logical empiricism against metaphysics also tell 
against any strict theory of a natural-law basis of morality and 
a public philosophy. Before such a theory can gain wide ac- 
ceptance among Americans, there must be a preparatory res- 
toration of esteem for metaphysical principles.’’* 

Perhaps it is a waste of time to speculate about cooperation 
on a natural law basis while present confusion of thought still 
persists. Yet the very difficulty of the idea is itself a challenge. 
Despite the clouds of prejudice and misunderstanding that 
have obscured it, the concept of natural law shows every sign 
of coming into its own. It becomes increasingly clarified, as 
our ideas of knowledge itself become clarified, and liberated 
from restrictions laid upon it not by science itself—which can 
only help to increase our total wisdom—but by empiricists in 
the name of science, which is quite a different affair. 

I do not think, however, that we can find a practicable basis 
for common action in mere analysis of our common human 
nature. Such analysis may be philosophically, metaphysically 
sound: we cannot wave rigorous analysis aside as mere specu- 
lation. Nevertheless, the clear record of human deeds actually 
stirs people to action—individual action, common action. If 
we are to unite in the defense of our common American herit- 
age, it is because that heritage spells for us the sum of count- 
less deliberate free choices which the founders and the citi- 
zens of this country have made since its beginning. It is the 
record of history, and history has become embodied in insti- 
tutions. 

All this I have stated, of course, in very broad terms. For 
that which I have said to come alive, it would have to touch 
specific instances. We would need to reflect upon one or the 
other item out of the whole fabric of institutions in which we 
live and move—as private individuals, citizens, as members 
of the world community. Sometimes a bit of one’s own per- 
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sonal experience will stress the naturalness of our human 
situation. 


Vv 


Last year, toward the end of summer, I made a final visit to 
the old house in Newport that had been familiar to me since 
childhood. The last—and most devoted—occupant had 
passed on and been laid to rest. It was the final phase before 
the moment when the house’s furnishings, books, pictures, 
“estate” of every kind would be duly and lovingly parcelled 
out and distributed among the heirs and friends. ‘There was 
chill enough in the damp sea air to warrant filching some old 
newspapers and a few sticks out of the traditional wood closet 
and lighting up the old fireplace in the library, arranging 
kindling and pine splits in proper order, drawing a match- 
stick from the cloisonné-silver box on the gray stone mantel- 
piece, starting a bit of a blaze, and settling in the presumably 
eighth upholstered version of the easy chair for a few mo- 
ments’ solitude before the fire. 

It is curious that fire, the most impermanent of all phe- 
nomena, is precisely that which (like the sea) shows no change, 
but is itself an endless thread of continuity through the years. 
(My very first recollection is of fire flickering in the stove.) 
This is one price we pay for our modern comfort. A mobile 
thermostat has taken the place of the glowing flames, at least 
here in the United States. We no longer experience the daily, 
intimate presence of fire as the center of our temperate-zone 
life. Iam grateful to the thermostat, and have no yearning to 
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exchange it for the log hearth. But it has no power to bind me 
to the past. 

The flames flickered and the embers collapsed and 
crunched as they had flickered and crunched on winter nights 
when the sliding doors sealed off the big bay windows and the 
heavy red rep curtains shut out the northern drafts. As I 
watched the hearth I asked myself just what had happened 
during the years that had elapsed since a young artist and his 
wife and children moved into this house eighty-five years ago. 

This moment was the very ultimate end of that subsequent 
long event, an event that left innumerable little tokens of 
remembrance in every corner of the old two-story frame 
house, tokens that none but myself could now read; that no- 
body in the future would ever know. The place where the 
big brothers hung their fishing-tackle, especially the fascinat- 
ing silver mounted reel that you used when casting off Bren- 
ton’s Point for rock bass. The triangular closet for carpenters’ 
tools. The capacious drawers in the library bookcase for old 
letters and photographs. The child Saviour statue on the 
staircase and its companion upstairs. ‘The pane of red glass a 
boy had installed in a closet wall, for developing photographs, 
and white-goateed Mr. Hammond, the perfect image of Uncle 
Sam, “Mr. Carpenter” par excellence, who had installed it. 
‘The cabinet housing the birds-egg collection, and the series 
of cylindrical lacquer boxes that fitted so precisely. The sil- 
houettes and miniatures of great-aunts and great-uncles and 
cousins. The low window artfully constructed under the eaves 
so that the lady of the house could spot possible visitors com- 
ing down the street, and the three other eaves windows that 
followed it. 

All was one great event, and that event was the fulfillment 
of a divinely human institution, the life of one family: re- 
flected finally in the life of one person, who had entered the 
house as a child of four, and now had bid goodbye to the 
house and to the world, at the age of eighty-nine. 
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That work had not been done perfectly, in entire peace. 
‘Temperaments had clashed with temperaments. Nonetheless 
the structure had held firm, and the work was fulfilled and 
had ended in peace, for it was worked in liberty. Other works, 
other enterprises, elsewhere, at home and abroad, had sprung 
from it—new adventures, with trails of their own—and were 
now continuing. With all stresses and strains, its faith—that 
total perspective which, despite all hesitation it never lost— 
clung firmly to the hard rock of the natural law. In all its 
shifting, movement and evolution, there was always an Abso- 
lute, a living Purpose behind it all, and a living human Com- 
panionship beyond all individual families. 

One humbling thought occurs to anyone who recalls the 
long story of a family undertaking. None of this would have 
been possible had it not grown in an atmosphere of confi- 
dence: of faith and friendship, given and taken. What would 
all this venture have come to, had it not been for the great 
web of interacting aid and companionship that embraced it? 

Each item in the old house recalled some strand in that 
living web. The book shelves recalled the school and college 
days, and the visits to the library. The prayer books, the 
parish church and all its associations. The china bowl in the 
hallway where formal summer-colony visitors left their visit- 
ing cards—with one corner neatly bent, of course. The hun- 
dredfold services, trade and professional, for the building and 
the dwellers therein: including services rendered gratis in 
bitter, hard times, and in last illnesses. The solitary gas lamp 
on the street which the city lit of evenings and turned off at 
daylight, and the modern lamp that has taken its place. The 
old coffee-mill telephone on the wall, now replaced with dial 
switch. The tokens reminding of the glass-cutter, the roofer 
and tinsmith, the furnace man and the plumber, the vener- 
able, bearded gardener in the pompous estate across the way, 
Mr. Jerry O’Connor, who let us raid his patches of giant 
strawberries and commented on the annual but usually be- 
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calmed August international yacht-races with the sardonic 
remark, ““There’s nothing that can go any faster than it can 
go.” 

All of these, and a thousand other strands in the web of 
confidence, near and far, that made ours and everybody else’s 
family venture possible, were but evanescent and relative. 
But as Ernest Hocking says, ‘‘the relative is present with the 
universal.’”’ Wherever, and to what extent, the free world’s 
men and women of good will can meet and affirm that uni- 
versal, just so far will they speak from strength, and not from 
the shifting ends of human passion. 

The words of Ernest Hocking sum up much of what I wish 
to say: “The fallacy of identifying any given form of property 
law with Christianity has become a commonplace. But to 
infer from this that Christianity is indifferent to the functions 
of institutions would be an even graver fallacy. Institutions as 
they stand are structures of a positive law whose draperies are 
circumstantial, but whose backbone seeks absolute stability. 
If it can be maintained that the dignity of man, his freedom, 
and his development, require some form of property—yes, of 
private property as well as common property—and if it is 
true that Christianity demands such freedom as an aspect of 
the soul’s dignity, and has been the original protagonist of 
this requirement in the growth of western institutions, then 
we must say that there is something within the law of property 
for which Christianity stands, and will always stand. 

“Let us put the matter this way: in every social institution 
there are elements relative to the total internal balance of its 
particular society, and also elements of permanent validity. It 
is a Current superstition that the relative, where it exists, 
excludes the absolute; the truth is that absolute and relative 
are commonly blended. And the presence of an absolute may 
be suspected even when its clean extraction long defies our 
efforts. If this is the traditional teaching on property, it is 
even more true of the family. There is such a thing as ‘the 
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Christian family’; is has something to do with that same 
Christian reverence for individual souls and their freedom, 
the equal dignity of man, woman, child, the consequent call 
for adult choice in this the most momentous human alliance, 
and for a one-to-one partnership. It is perhaps not too much 
to say that the ‘Christian family’ comes close to being an abso- 
lute, for Christianity a necessary consequence of its own uni- 
versal precepts. For the family is the most direct embodiment 
of human love; and human love is, in its own complete self- 
consciousness, inseparable from the love of God. It is the 
natural context for a sacrament, inasmuch as it is by way of 
human love that the divine is most frequently and concretely 
discovered.’’* 

Over those four-score years just such an institution had 
fulfilled itself, the central institution of our society. It was 
planted, it had grown, spread, fruited to maturity. However, 
my prevailing thought that late summer afternoon by the 
fire was not law nor institutions, but the memory of freedom 
and love. Not wilful freedom or a demonstrative love but 
nonetheless real. It was love in the true sense, a communi- 
cation of deeds rather than words. But being a love of deeds 
rather than of words, it took shape in the life of social insti- 
tution, something permanent, something authentic and au- 
thoritative, something that continued to function, precisely 
because, in Dr. Hocking’s language, the institution freely 
worked in a context of love. 

I hadn’t stacked much wood on the little fire, and soon 
only a few glowing embers were left, which I properly 
shielded with the fire-fender before leaving. The dusk had 
begun, and it was time to lock up and deliver the key next 
door. After all, there comes a point when what you see with 
the physical eye is as much a memory as that which you ex- 
hibit before the mind’s vision. Nine-tenths of our meaningful 
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vision is either anticipation or memory. But as the fire died 
down the thought occurred to me: should not the same factors, 
that united this individual family, be decisive in providing a 
basis, a condition of unity, for the great human family? After 
all, this particular family had never lived in a vacuum. At 
every stage of its long history, it was in association with count- 
less other families, some now living, many others now passed 
away; and potentially, with families still to come. After all, 
the same elements are present in every case, diverse as they 
may seem to the outward eye: the same basic needs. If our 
home had been rich, like so many of the fabulously wealthy 
homes just around us; if we had lived on a great landed estate, 
we would perhaps have not felt how important for existence 
were Our scant acre or two and the old slate-stone walls that 
bounded them. If we had been more tranquil and composed, 
we should not have appreciated what it was to overcome 
tensions and petty crises in our living. If we had been more 
lovable, we might not have found so much meaning in love. 

‘The condition of one family is, after all, the condition of 
the world. ‘There were elements in our faith; there were ele- 
ments in our love, that we could not expect to share with all 
the entire world, much as we should have liked to do so. But 
there were elements in that faith and love, in those funda- 
mental loyalties that unite all families, however great may be 
their variety of incidental differences—certain fundamental 
loyalties which the free world can unite in preserving and 
defending. 

This was a house of peace, but nobody in those eighty-five 
years talked of peace, or of peace of mind. Nobody saw any 
particular reason why there should be peace of mind. But all 
were convinced of the things which in the long run do bring, 
alone bring, true peace of mind: not as an end sought in it- 
self, but as the fruit which seasonably ripens on the tree of 
the Creator’s law and the Creator’s love. The path to peace is 
the path from the home family to the great world family of 
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all mankind. But the world family, like the domestic family, 
is evanescent if based upon mere sentiment. For its concrete 
realization, it requires stable international institutions. 


VI 


As a priest, and as an American citizen looking at the world 
around me, I cannot help speculating about the future of 
countless other families. This tendency comes very close to 
my religious faith, since the Lord whom I serve lived as a 
member of a family; visited homes and blessed them. The 
Church, too, that I represent keeps insisting that each family 
is a fundamental unit of the great human family. 

I cannot think of families just in the abstract. I see them in 
the world they must cope with, and I wonder how I should 
have reacted in the circumstances other families must cope 
with. Today families throughout the world must find a way to 
exist and develop under conditions that in great part are the 
result of man’s own gigantic enterprise. They must find ways 
to adjust themselves to the changing, overwhelming com- 
plexities of man’s own creation: the nodsphere. 

My geologist friend, the late Father Pierre Teilhard de 
Chardin, liked to speak of the several “spheres” into which 
the evolving world has differentiated. The geosphere is the 
mass of the inanimate world, the only “sphere” that existed 
before the first vegetation appeared in the covering waters of 
the sea. Follows then the biosphere, the entire world of or- 
ganic life, in its two great ramifications of vegetable and ani- 
mal life. Finally, the nodsphere (Greek nous, mind), the 
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world of intelligence, looked upon as a scientifically ascer- 
tainable phenomenon, co-extensive with the entire realm of 
animate and inanimate nature, and transforming nature it- 
self by its conquering power. To these, the categories of the 
geologist—or the historian of the visible and measurable 
earth—Teilhard de Chardin added a fourth, speaking this 
time, however, in the language of theology: the Christo- 
sphere, the world of the supernatural knowledge and love of 
God: the work of the Holy Spirit, which in the words of the 
Prophet Isaias, is like “the covering waters of the sea.” 

Like all classifications, Teilhard’s categories are susceptible 
to much refining and much argument. Yet in their main lines 
they are workable, and at times they appeal to my mind with 
special vividness, and I thought of them one winter’s day 
when I had been hearing much debate about the transforma- 
tions that human intelligence—for better or worse—was for- 
ever making in the conditions of our ordinary human living. 


As I looked out of the train window when passing through 
Indiana on the way to Chicago, how ridiculously small 
seemed the dumpy little snowman the children had piled up 
in a front yard next to a whistle-stop station. In the face of the 
immense snow-covered prairie, austerely lovely in its violet 
shadows and early dawn reflections, this forlorn image of a 
man stood out: grimy, cock-eyed, soon to vanish, impotent, 
with his clumsy imitations of human hands and feet. With all 
that, he belonged to the world of intelligence, of reasoned, 
purposeful intelligence. The kids who created him knew ex- 
actly what they wanted; they took the precise means to their 
intellectually conceived end; they used and fashioned inani- 
mate nature for that purpose—one more instance of man’s 
creative kinship with the world of water in which we live and 
move. He belonged squarely to the nodsphere: its lone, 
humble representative—save for a few fenceposts and the 
train passing through the landscape—amid all the majesty of 
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the limitless geosphere and the dark clumps of woods that 
added a touch of biosphere to the bleak winter landscape. 

The snowman spoke of intelligence; he spoke even of love; 
for his creators loved him while they laughed at him. He was 
their snowman, and anathema to any vandal who would de- 
stroy him prematurely. In his mock dignity, the little guy 
spoke his piece: mediated from those who had created him to 
us who saw him, and talked in human terms. After all, in 
time of war, he might have indicated a message of defense: 
might have silently pointed to the direction enemy troops 
were passing. For us, he spoke of the duality of man: that 
duality which is so continually contested and mispresented— 
man’s physical continuity with the very lowest, soon to melt 
into an earth puddle like this image; yet communicating with 
and bearing communications from the Most High. 

This moment’s vision started a kindred train of thought in 
my mind. What will be the future of snowmen in days to 
come, when countless open spaces of our countryside will 
have been caught up in the huge net of urban expansion? 
That’s the time when the nodsphere does not merely dot the 
earth’s surface, but absorbs most of the habitable globe: so 
much so that we have to pass elaborate conservation laws in 
order to preserve areas of the green and lovely biosphere and 
even the majestic, inorganic geosphere for health and recrea- 
tion. Will there be room for genuine human values—for bona 
fide human neighborhoods and snowman-building homes— 
in the limitless monotony of urban and ex-urban expansion? 
Will the prizes of fellowship and intimacy that civilization 
has built up over the centuries just melt away? Will the 
world of human life and intercourse become so non-human 
and metallic that it will revert, in some paradox, to the in- 
organic matrix from which it grew? Do we escape the arms 
race and incineration merely for that?” 

It’s all in the air now, of course, about people becoming 
concerned over the advance of the city over the country: con- 
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cerned or delighted at the same time. In general, we Ameri- 
cans have loved the idea. I find a peculiar fascination in the 
thought that my father (born 1835), spent a glorious day as a 
child fishing and swimming in a farm brook on Manhattan’s 
Fourteenth Street, and that his father and mother took a 
month to make their honeymoon voyage from New York’s 
Battery to the wilds around Watertown in northern New 
York State. 

We have all lived with and more or less adjusted ourselves 
to the urban growth. But today, the growth has become an 
explosion. It’s no longer just the question of big cities ex- 
panding. The cities themselves blend into limitless metro- 
politan urbanized areas. ‘The press and publications on every 
level, from daily papers to fastidious sociological studies, are 
rapidly totaling up the complex of possibilities and difficulties 
that this expansion entails. 

Wonderment over the feats of urban expansion is nothing 
new. Around 1795, the Newport (Rhode Island) Mercury 
commented upon the phenomenal development of the town 
of New York, at the mouth of the Hudson River. Shortly, the 
editor boldly guessed, in words quite distasteful to any Bos- 
ton readers, Manhattan would become quite as large as New- 
port itself. His prediction, of course, was correct, even 
though in later years New York’s Fifth Avenue never suc- 
ceeded in producing private residences quite equal to the 
majestic palaces of Newport’s Bellevue Avenue and the Ocean 
Drive. Would the Belmonts and the Goelets, the Havemeyers 
and the Auchinclosses have achieved their stature if this mag- 
nificence had been confined to the stuffy limits of Manhattan 
Island? 

But even if some degree of wonderment is old, the note of 
utter inevitability is new. There can be no further discussion 
about the if or the whether of urban expansion. The only 
question is that of the shape a totally irresistible movement 
is going to take. In every section of the country the citizens 
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know that as soon as a certain bridge has been built, a certain 
throughway constructed, or a certain industrial area opened 
up, thousands, perhaps hundreds of thousands of homes will 
soon spring up. 

But the inquiry does not stop there. One can conceive of 
a community in which each family would find fairly agree- 
able conditions for its own narrow, self-centered function- 
ing—such as a first-class apartment house or hotel—but yet 
fail totally to provide conditions that will favor the relation- 
ship of families among one another: their communication 
with one another; their actual neighborhood and their sense 
of neighborhood. 

What then will be the trend? 

To indefinite atomizing, or to generating real neighbor- 
hoods? 

Is the enormous stream of private enterprise that is being 
sluiced into this channel to be directed wholly and simply to 
immediate profit? Or is it to be a victim to conflicting selfish 
interests? In the midst of such urgent need for homes, what 
are we to think of a giant slum clearance project, like one 
only fifteen minutes stroll from where I write, which for six 
weary years has remained empty, void of any beginnings of 
construction? 

Let us get this quite clear. 

It is not a question of planning better lives or better econo- 
mies for people: of planning for them their “good life,” as 
Dr. Mao Tse-tung—in the intervals from swimming the 
Yangtse Kiang or writing contemplative nature verse—might 
plan for his beloved China. The good life, and the better 
home life, are a matter of free choice and personal conviction, 
resulting in personal motivation. 

It is a question of creating and furthering the conditions 
which make it humanly possible for men and women to 
create the good life for themselves and their children. 

We cannot successfully or reasonably plan Utopia. But we 
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can, and should, so plan the conditions of life, that men can 
create their own world in accordance with their own ideals. 

The priest sees this troublesome question as a para- 
mount challenge to the intelligence of our time. The intensity 
and gravity of the challenge lie in the fundamental human 
values here at stake. Is it possible to preserve beauty from 
total disappearance in this new functional world? Embers of 
protest against such disappearance appear to be glowing in 
the architectural world, and are certain to flame up even 
without the vigorous blasts of Frank Lloyd Wright. Artists 
and architects, here and abroad, are deeply concerned with 
the answer to this question, which was discussed from various 
points of view at the Centennial Celebration of the American 
Institute of Architects, in Washington, D. C., on May 17, 
1957. “There is no question,” said Pietro Belluschi, F.A.1.A., 
Dean of Architecture at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, “about the dismal aspect of our cities and suburbs, 
but it will not be relieved by the cosmetic approach of ap- 
plied beauty as advocated by some professional humanists.” 

We will preserve beauty, in Mr. Belluschi’s view, if we are 
more deeply aware of the meaning of the forces which moti- 
vate our society and the role each of us needs to play in it. 
And he continued: “We no longer believe that the perfect 
function equals beauty, but we have also learned that no 
lasting satisfaction can derive where the purposes are not met. 
And beyond purpose exists the realm of appropriateness, sig- 
nificance, and participation with nature, an ever-inspiring 
source of strength. We are not against beauty but against 
fixed and artificial images of beauty because from them spring 
irresistibly the whole cheap array of artiness, from the imita- 
tion stone surfaces to the juke box, to the derby hat restaurant 
and other cuties which line our highways. Too often in the 
past we have shaped our world by inert images of ideas either 
dead or contrived from literature. Beauty is not a static qual- 
ity, not an image to be embalmed, nor a cosmetic to be put 
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on, it is an intrinsic quality of created things, a living quality 
which respects their nature, their biological and psychological 
and even practical demands, while reflecting, and in a sense 
preserving the mystery which is at the base of all created 
things, the realm of the spirit and the source of its poetry. 

“Forgive me if I dwell on this point but it seems to me that 
our progress, or if you will, the contribution which our pro- 
fession may be able to give to mankind in the next 100 years, 
may well be based on the acceptance of this idea. It is not a 
new idea but it is well to keep it before us because it is the 
synthesis of the best we have believed in and created thus far; 
it makes sense out of the work of our more creative men from 
all positions and persuasions; it damns the inferior work of 
the past and the present, the clichés, the cheap, the bizarre; it 
exalts the subtle, the understated, the significant, the appro- 
priate; if fully accepted it can penetrate and bring order to 
the jungle of our urban living, tame and guide the power of 
our industrial might, ally itself with science in search for the 
means to give more to man for less of his efforts. ‘That it seems 
to me is the meaning of the challenge, the opportunity of our 
profession in the next 100 years.” 

The complexity of the issue is itself a challenge; for it is 
the one-sidedness of much planning that carries with it the 
seeds of its own destruction. The delicate task is not that of 
planning the good society, but of planning the conditions 
which favor the good society—or at least do not interfere 
with it—which provide it with those aids and incentives that 
will stimulate its union, harmony, yet reasonable diversity. 

Moreover, the weight of the challenge lies in the critical 
nature of the present moment. We are not planning, as I said, 
the existence of the expansion: that is inevitable and per se. 
The question is of its shape. If that is not foreseen by those 
who are responsible agents and if the vacuum is left open, the 
vacuum will be filled by the irresponsibles. And it is precisely 
as an American that I am so deeply concerned about this, the 
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inner force of our country. For how can we beam gloriously 
upon the rest of humanity if we have not learned our own 
interior? Here is where a deep sense of responsibility must 
come into play. Plenty of these irresponsible forces are ready 
to move in and take possession. | 

Growing communities are destined to become ever more 
and more a battleground between the responsibles and the 
irresponsibles. There can be no neutrality in such a battle; 
it concerns all. Each of us has his own contribution to make 
in his own particular way. It is not a question for a future, 
near or remote: but for the present and highly critical times, 
and is certain to be a tragedy, if the irresponsibles are al- 
lowed to get control. It is a particular tragedy if those whose 
religious commitments enjoin upon them this sense of re- 
sponsibility allow things to lapse out of indifference, or sheer 
timidity; by foolish abstentions; or by reckless, intemperate, 
partisan action. There is nothing more dangerous than a 
policy of drift. We may need, therefore, to look more care- 
fully at this question of responsibility and assess it more 
closely. Is not this a line of defense that I, as an American, 
must promote? 

In a very real sense, all elements in our society are con- 
cerned: business, labor, local politics, government, schools, 
etc. A genuine examination of the problem would query each 
of these in turn. 

What advice a priest can offer to the urban and ex-urban 
planners may be from their point of view a very small affair; 
he has no professional expertise. But he can insist, in a man- 
ner entirely in accord with his particular calling, upon con- 
sidering these proliferating undertakings in a wider and 
wider perspective: a perspective of the many dimensions of 
their responsibility, the responsibility of all concerned: its 
depth and breadth, and its height quite as well. And he can 
point to a distinguished roster of his own associates in the 
priesthood who have issued similar warnings and are laboring 
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to transform changing neighborhoods before they are hope- 
lessly decayed. 

Is it utopian to hope for plans so intelligent, so truly 
human in the fullest sense of the word, that the blight of an 
ever-expanding uniformity can somewhat be avoided? Would 
it be possible for this dynamism of expansion to be turned 
into somewhat different channels, that would pay attention to 
a number of pretty fundamental human cravings? Most peo- 
ple still wish to live in real, fairly well defined neighborhoods. 
Old folk would like to live near to the younger generation 
growing up around them, and the young tire of each other if 
they cannot mix the older neighbors into the picture. People 
still like a little world where we can visit without making 
formal appointments, where ordinary, humble people can 
meet and pass the time of the day, and have their club life, 
as it were. With the transformation of misery-haunted coun- 
try life in some of South Italy’s recent rural-development 
projects, the women of the village were overjoyed to enjoy 
at last running water in their homes, but they still wished to 
find ways to meet and gossip as before at the village well. 
Farmers set great value on the contented cow. Urban neigh- 
borhoods need to make provision for the contented pe- 
destrian. 

People still like to belong to something more tangible than 
Postal District No. 69; local talent can and will gladly assume 
responsibility for purely local problems, and the particular 
functions of the great municipality or the state can be more 
effectively exerted if the higher power can confine its ministra- 
tions to its proper and peculiar sphere. Urban or ex-urban 
planning is meaningless if it is only for one or the other class 
or income level. Only when it does operate for all, will it be 
able to contend with the grim problem of the ever-expanding 
racial ghetto. 

What disturbs one is the thought of the problem’s well- 
nigh infinite scope. An American enterprise that sets up 
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branches in the present undeveloped countries and attracts to 
its establishments thousands of workers from the hinterlands 
has a problem of social engineering cut out for its own ex- 
perts to solve. But social engineering is a hateful word, like 
its disreputable associate, human engineering. We cannot 
plan other folks’ happy lives—as a certain variety of mothers- 
in-law to their own and every one else’s discomfort periodi- 
cally, but rarely quite fully, learn. I have twice had people 
offer to plan, gratis, my own life for me. One was a retired 
Navy Captain of World War I, once in command in Guam; 
the other was an elderly Negro planter in Virginia, who was 
particularly concerned about my diet. So I am cautious about 
planning for others. ; 

Indeed we cannot plan neighborhoods, in any living sense 
of the term. But what we can plan—just as intelligent 
mothers-in-law can plan—is to help provide those conditions 
under which people can construct their own happy neighbor- 
hoods that will make it humanly possible for them to clear 
their common life of acute tensions, racial or otherwise. We 
can provide for them, as I have said, the social and economic 
clime in which the spiritual forces may freely function that 
alone can really bring social peace. 

The work of the urban planner, from one aspect, is lowly. 
He can do just so much; he cannot play the role of a Prome- 
theus or a benevolent Grand Vizier. His task is to release 
creative and constructive human forces at every level; it is 
not his job to become the supreme force, even if by so doing 
he may achieve brilliant temporary gains. For that way lies 
the irrationally rational madness of totalitarianism. 

The planner—and I am using the word in a very broad 
sense as applying to each and every one of us who is prac- 
tically concerned with this urgent problem—lives with a 
continual dilemma arising out of the very data of human 
existence, Limitations of his action are sharp and precise: the 
nature of the work, and the nature of the worker, operating 
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by laborious induction and deduction. He must progress by 
a multitude of quite pedestrian means: much toil and study, 
much groping and guessing of the way. Above all, he must 
reverence the true greatness of the human personality itself: 
the dignity of man, as he comes from the hands of his Crea- 
tor, the dignity of fundamental human institutions, such as 
the family and the community, and the ways and means, both 
personal and institutional, by which man expresses the deep- 
est instinct of his very being: his reverence for God Himself. 
All this implies substantial open-mindedness on the part of 
those who set their intelligence to this movement: a readiness 
to acknowledge a purposiveness, a finality in life, over and 
above the attainment of immediate ends. 


Vil 


The capital matter for history to record, after all, is whether 
this limitless and irresistible development is to pass into the 
hands of the self-seeking and of the irresponsibles of every 
variety. Or will those who can guide its future into channels 
worthy of mankind live up to their full responsibility? This, 
in turn depends, among other factors, upon the moral deci- 
sions they will succeed in making. 

We have seen the sharp demands this responsibility makes 
on humble patience and upon generosity of spirit. The com- 
plicated bearings of all its aspects are beyond the scope of any 
one mind: certainly beyond the grasp, I take it, of myself or 
any other average citizen. Any effective exercise of this re- 
sponsibility means the collaboration of a thousand minds. As 
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the priest infers from his own experience of mankind, the 
unraveling of these skeins of thought and the weaving of 
them into a solid, consistent fabric can still be accomplished 
by the humble intelligence, but is closed to the proud and 
self-sufficient. Humility, as he sees it, humility armed with 
genuine scientific knowledge, is the key to integrity of 
thought in justly estimating each separate phase of the prob- 
lem; and it is even more the key to the supreme question of 
adjusting and harmonizing all these separate discoveries into 
one unified and effective plan. 

But how, practically, is such an operation to be set in 
motion? 

Certainly not by hastily improvised methods. The fabric 
of mutually adjusted civil rights cannot be built into a com- 
munity by any merely combative and casual procedure. You 
cannot just wish into existence a climate of mutually comple- 
mentary rights and duties. Even the most carefully devised 
legal structure is inoperative without some atmosphere of 
popular understanding. The issue was put bluntly by U. S. 
Attorney Herbert Brownell, discussing on April 1, 1957, the 
possibility of some foolproof amendment to the U. S. Consti- 
tution to take care of the uncertainty as to the succession in 
the event of presidential disability: 


Ultimately, the operation of any constitutional arrangement 
depends on public opinion and upon the public’s possessing a 
certain sense of constitutional morality. In the absence of this 
sense of constitutional morality on the part of the citizenry, there 
can be no guarantee against usurpation or coup d’état. No me- 
chanical or procedural solution will provide a complete answer 
if one assumes hypothetical cases in which most of the parties are 


rogues and in which no popular sense of constitutional propriety 
exists. 


What is here predicated on the high governmental level 
applies equally well to the intimate level of the local com- 
munity and its particular brand of rogues. Legal safeguards 
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are absolutely necessary: the frenzy of certain types of ruth- 
less landlords against the most obvious rent-control laws is 
ample proof of such requirements. A deep foundation of edu- 
cation—academic and adult—is needed at all levels, even in 
such elementary matters as that no one set of human rights is 
absolute, but every right entails a correlative responsibility. 
If tenants urge their rights to certain services, landlords may 
also remind them of their duty to care for the property and 
avoid nuisances. People are convinced not so much by ab- 
stract reasoning as by seeing. This is especially true in the 
case of those whose selves or whose immediate ancestors have 
been persecuted yet are unwilling to share their new-found 
privileges with others more recently arrived. If the youth of 
our cities and exurbiae are to learn to cooperate with one an- 
other for the common good, regardless, the obvious question 
arises as to what is really the good life. If we are to work for 
the common good, we first need to ascertain in what that 
good consists. ‘There is no difficulty in arousing popular en- 
thusiasm for the simple, material aspects of the good life, but 
what about its deeper aspects: those aspects that lie far beyond 
mere comfort and convenience? 

The priest finds that this academic-sounding question be- 
comes gruesomely real at the most unexpected moments. He 
has been reading, for instance, about the admirable way in 
which social life is now ordered in Sweden; how it contrasts 
with the hit-or-miss methods prevailing in less fortunate and 
less democratically governed countries. So much has been 
planned, so much provision made for future planning. 

It is nice to think of all this, and in itself it is right and 
good, and much of it one could stand here right in our own 
happy democracy. We don’t like to hear how recently a num- 
ber of Negro tenants were imposed upon by a rapacious land- 
lord who built for them a house without stairs as a supposed 
semi-rural slum-clearance-project apartment (you entered the 
first floor and you mounted to the others via the fire-escape), 
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without central heating, in reality almost without walls, so 
flimsy was the brick veneer construction. ‘That couldn't hap- 
pen in Sweden, I assume. But then a young Swedish woman 
tells me something of her life: an “advantaged” life, a life at 
the totally opposite pole from poor Mary Manning Walsh up 
in nineteenth-century Fall River, Massachusetts, who toiled 
in the grimy mills all day so that she could bring help and 
comfort to abandoned and comfortless aged people at night. 
Hers, the Swedish girl’s, was a nice home, with her six won- 
derful brothers, and so much, so much that was ideally ar- 
ranged. Only—all the six brothers, one after the other, com- 
mitted suicide from sheer boredom in their closed world of 
material comfort. And they left their sister alone, to find her 
lonely way back to the Source of Being which they had 
forgotten. 

So, as I see it, the task of the ministering intelligence is to 
give a vast deal of thought as to how the well-adjusted world 
(sure, we want adjustment, God doesn’t want people to live 
in a mess), how this ordered world can come habitually into 
being. But this ordering will come, not through decisions 
made by society, nor again by decisions made outside of soci- 
ety—for man, a creature prematurely born, is utterly de- 
pendent upon society from his birth—but by decisions made 
within society. And if we are ever to get ahead with this task, 
all elements in any item of that society must learn to com- 
mumnicate with one another. 

As urban expansion opens up ever widening vistas of tech- 
nical complexity, the question becomes increasingly over- 
arching. How can we unite? What cross references must be 
made? What new specializations created? How can we inte- 
grate the many disciplines required for its solution? There is 
no ready answer to this deeply philosophical question. It’s not 
a priest’s job to find all the answers, though his entire back- 
ground leads him to think that the basis, wherever ascer- 
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tained, must lie in the depths of man’s own being: his dual 
existence, and his dual cognition. 

In other words, the total answer lies in terms of the total 
man. One thing I venture as certain. The secret will be re- 
vealed not to the ingenious device or the scheming eye, not 
to the passionate but to the humble, even childlike student 
of the total scheme of data involved. It may very well be that 
people will learn this lesson the hard way: out of the sheer 
proliferation of our intellectual productions. They may come 
to agree with Bertrand Russell, that the only practical course 
is commitment, not skepticism. It is every American’s privi- 
lege, jealously guarded even by the U. S. Supreme Court, to 
be as philosophically uncommitted and self-centered as he or 
she may wish. The only question is, how far can a couldn’t- 
care-less attitude bring us to any prospect of lasting peace in 
our communities? 

If it is unfashionable to care very strongly about the good, 
there are plenty of opportunities to encourage caring for the 
evil. Robert E. Fitch writes sharply but not unjustly in The 
New Republic (June 17, 1957): “The fact is, there is a deep 
sickness which infects the soul of modern man. Among the 
rationalists its name is positivism. Among the romantics, its 
name is existentialism. Both are afraid of life. Both—for all 
the meticulous analyses of the positivists—are afraid of rea- 
son. Both—for all the caterwauling and attitudinizing of the 
existentialists—are afraid of emotion. Neither one has a be- 
lief, a hope, a love to lend significance to our career as pilgrim 
or as picaro. In the end neither one can hold in affection or 
in faith even itself.” 

The biblical perspective implies a philosophical principle: 
that the foundations of the going world rest upon trust and 
confidence; not upon suspicion and disbelief. Man trusts in 
the Creator’s fidelity; in the Creator’s purpose, and in his own 
God-given power, with the Creator’s aid, to come to some 
rational knowledge of this fidelity and purpose. In so doing, 
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man accepts himself, and is not afraid to accept the infinite 
greatness and goodness of God, and to exult over it. As Psalm 
88 says: “Happy is the people that knows the shout of praise; 
that lives, Lord, in the smile of thy protection!” Exulting in 
God, man expresses his confidence in the validity of his own 
thought, in his own human language. The very fact that he 
speaks implies a fundamental confidence in the gifts God has 
given him: in himself and in others, to whom he speaks. 

Pope Pius XII has referred to the “spiritual anemia” of 
our age. We don’t cure anemia by ever greater restriction; as 
Robert Fitch says, by increasingly antiseptic analysis. An 
anemic mentality—whether piously anemic or secularistically 
anemic—will not find the way to peace in our vast, crowded 
cities or elsewhere. A long road of hard, plain work lies be- 
fore us, from where we rest under our particular juniper tree. 
The angels, God bless them, will give to us as to Elijah the 
stout, ash-baked food needed to strengthen us. But we must 
do the walking ourselves. 

Two of America’s leading picture magazines found time, 
within a week of each other, to comment by photograph and 
text upon the intergroup situation in our big cities. One 
story was all gloom, the other, in Life magazine, ended on a 
note of hope. There was a snowman, too, in the Life story: a 
Chicago snowman this time, with white and colored kids play- 
ing merrily around him. They had built him together, and 
enjoyed him together. This time the snowman did not need 
to speak, even dumbly. The children’s shouts were enough. 
What the wise folk and philosophers hesitate to declare, the 
snowman and children speak without difficulty. 


VIIl 


In calling attention to certain types of evils I find I have been 
making common cause with the liberals. Yet should I logi- 
cally—or, if you wish, morally—consider myself as a liberal? 
Or is it right and proper for me to let others so identify me? 

This question can be put in so many curious and baffling 
ways, and how various its overtone in different times and 
circumstances. 

In an age or in a society where everybody is much con- 
cerned about the cause of human freedom, liberalism—in the 
sense of that particular concern—needs no apologies, no de- 
fense. When press, pulpit and public opinion, aided by 
political expediency, have made a common cause of some 
great protest against violations of human freedom, work for 
human liberation acts under the momentum of its own justi- 
fication. Carried along by the mass of public indignation, a 
liberal cause swings its own weight. Tests of its foundations, 
religious and philosophical or constitutional, may seem 
wasted time, taken from hours that would better be spent in 
direct furthering of the cause itself. I find if I start to ex- 
amine the cause critically, I can arouse a certain uneasiness, 
I may be sowing doubt. Yet such neglect of fundamentals 
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may weaken a perfectly good cause without our realizing it. 
So much is taken for granted while the weather is fair, that 
when the weather changes, and doubts begin to arise, nobody 
is equipped to answer them. Thus a great liberal edifice of 
thought and action can topple overnight. 

Human timidity, too, has its innings. Thoughtful, critical 
but not unfriendly persons who can furnish a deeper justifica- 
tion of the liberal cause, one drawn from sources over and 
beyond the mere shocked sentiment of the moment, can yield 
to a natural inclination to lie low. In the feeling that their 
cautious voices would be suspected of mild treachery or 
equivocation, such well-meaning persons let slip opportuni- 
ties that might well have saved a cause which was lost by the 
very one-sidedness of its advocates. 

An example of this phenomenon would seem to have been 
the fate of the Abolition movement in the United States. De- 
veloped in grandeur and sincerity of moral indignation, it 
became infected with bitter political passion and tangled with 
its opposite, the Pro-Slavery movement of the Old South, ina 
deepening whirlpool of partisan conflict until it culminated 
in its massive but disastrously partial triumph. The latter 
phase of the story parallels that curious reversal of perspective 
that occurs in every great human decision, when a future 
dream becomes a reality rooted in the past and all the un- 
prepared-for obstacles inherent in the dream-future come to 
light. 

In the case of Abolition the movement was eventually be- 
trayed by the very circles in New England who of yore were 
its fiery apostles and defenders. These were the venerable 
and influential figures of whom I heard so much, and occa- 
sionally met in person, in my childhood and youth in Boston 
and the Boston colony in Newport: who had so suavely, so 
wisely—in their own hard-headed estimation—made the great 
compromise of the 1880's. These were people against whom 
my learned uncle, Professor T. S. Perry of Harvard, fumed 
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and grieved. But what availed fuming and grieving? There 
was nothing to appeal to, no ultimate court with a clearly es- 
tablished bearing upon mundane human relations. The phi- 
losophy of Berkeley, J. S. Mill, and Hume had slipped 
between the crevices of the old, but not irrelevant New Eng- 
land Puritan tradition. Churchgoing and the market econ- 
omy were as decorously separate in post-Civil War New Eng- 
Jand and conservative Philadelphia and New York as they 
very well could be without scandalously proclaiming a 
divorce. When the time was opportune for entrusting to trade 
and commerce the remnants of the Abolition movement, the 
rights of those for whom a nation had shed its blood were 
quietly dropped overboard. In due time they were weighted 
with the leaden Plessy vs. Ferguson ‘‘separate-but-equal” Su- 
preme Court decision of 1896, to keep them from floating to 
the surface. They would have been spurlos versenkt had not 
men like Judge Moorfield Storey or Oswald Garrison Villard 
come to the rescue. 

Plenty of genuine philosophers annoyingly argued for the 
Abolition movement. Their writings and addresses can be 
profitably studied today, even though their picture of the 
South was usually grievously distorted.* Negro leaders like 
Frederick Douglass appealed to natural reason, to religious 
faith, to the obvious lessons of the Gospel, and their appeals 


*“In the New Englanders’ lexicon ‘Southerner’ was another word for 
slave-holder, while ‘planter aristocracy’ became synonymous with Southern 
white society. 

“Had these writers but gone into the lion’s den they might have discovered 
that in reality less than 400,000 whites, out of a total of 8 million owned any 
slaves at all. Barely 200,000 held as many as ten persons in bondage, while 
a mere four per cent owned 100 or more slaves each. The very suggestion, 
however, of a trip into the region of which they had practically no firsthand 
information would have sounded to these men of Puritan mentality like a 
temptation to indulge in debauchery. It was indeed their ‘sense of sin’ that 
impelled them to dramatize as they did the horrors of slavery. To them 
slavery was a sin crying to heaven for vengeance. Why look for possible 
mitigated forms of moral evil? Why observe benign instances of an inherently 
dehumanizing social system? Kind servitude is simply a square circle.’—Har- 
old L. Cooper, America, March 29, 1958, p. 726. 
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had great influence. But the eminent people into whose hands 
the post-war fate of the movement passed were not formed in 
such a school. When in their estimate Abolition ceased to 
justify itself, they saw no higher spiritual tribunal laying 
down a mandate of human justice and charity so clear-cut that 
Abolition’s high principles could not be abandoned without 
betraying the cause of the Creator Himself. As Gunnar Myr- 
dal remarks, there was in the North, after the War, no special 
incentive to protest. “A great deflation of ideals occurred, as 
is usual after a successful war.” In a spirit of opportunistic 
optimism and ideological defeatism the Northerners wished 
to get back to normalcy. Comments another student of the 
period: : 


Because sentiment for the Negro had mounted higher in Bos- 
ton than anywhere else, the subsidence which was now taking 
place was, by contrast, most marked in that city. 

In the first place, the Abolitionists gradually passed away. 
[William Lloyd] Garrison died in 1879, [Wendell] Phillips in 
1884, and by the end of the third decade after the war most of 
the others were gone. With these zealots disappeared also that 
ardor for the Negro and that vehement championship of his 
cause which they embodied. The feeling that they cherished 
toward the Negro people grew out of the long and absorbing 
struggle through which they had gone in their behalf, and 
shoulder to shoulder with them. It was humanly impossible for 
that feeling to be shared in its fullness by others who had not 
also shared the same experience. To the sons and daughters of 
the Abolitionists, anti-slavery ideals did not and could not have 
the same transcendent significance. To the generation of the 
Abolitionists’ grandchildren, emancipation and the war were 
things of the past, whose meaning was vague and pale beside 
the concrete living realities of the present.* 


The Abolition movement flourished and was its own justifi- 
cation when the original opposition had been overcome and it 


* John Daniels, In Freedom’s Birthplace: A Study of the Boston Negroes, 
p. 112, Houghton Mifflin, 1914. 
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sailed with the tide of popularity, but failed to complete its 
historic mission when popular favor faded. In any age when 
liberal movements on behalf of human freedom cease to be 
fashionable, it seems to be time for such a movement sharply 
to examine its own conscience, and see whether a persistent 
doctrinaire dread of any Absolute, any transcendent Ultimate, 
is not weakening its own cause. 

Anyone can make such a critical remark in an aggressive, 
rhetorical fashion. A zealous clergyman will always find occa- 
sion when, as a public speaker, he can supply for lack of other 
imaginatively appealing news comments by taking a conven- 
ient whack at the inconsistencies of the liberals. Such talk de- 
feats its own end, for it only confirms a liberal’s suspicion that 
a theologian’s advocacy of social justice may be some sort of a 
blind for introducing clerical tyranny by the back door. And 
of course the reverse suspicion—creeping socialism, etc.—is 
plentiful. 

I am not calling for an act of contrition; I am asking only 
for an examination of the liberal conscience, whether there 
may not be more meaning in the theological affirmation for hu- 
man freedom itself than is commonly supposed. In other 
words, whether it may not be now the time to shift some of the 
hopes that have been centered upon the exclusive analysis of 
the social process, and center them upon a deeper and richer 
concept of the human person: in his inner dignity as an indi- 
vidual, and in his total relation to society and to the social 
process into the bargain. 

Another examination of conscience seems also to call for 
our attention. The question can legitimately be asked: How 
would the United States retain its present position of moral 
world leadership in the supposition that we became once 
more a relatively poor nation? What would be our standing 
in the world, once our not-inexhaustible natural resources 
begin to dry up our production and our trade decreased; 
once large-scale unemployment began to show its ugly head 
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here at home. What if something happened in the future like 
the Depression years of the thirties? 

Are we so wedded to the country’s material prosperity and 
limitless economic opportunity that we cannot conceive of 
any more being for our nation, were we no longer the su- 
preme world examples of the success of a free-enterprise econ- 
omy; were the standards of American living leveled off with 
those of the rest of the world? 

Where, indeed, is our major moral strength? Is it in our 
culture, as represented by our immensely varied and richly 
endowed cultural institutions and organizations? Is it our 
present technical know-how? Is it our preéminence in public 
morals, for that; or in the perfection of our family life? 

I, at least, find it worth my while to venture some reflection 
and ask myself what elements in our national life will con- 
tinue to command the world’s confidence and respect. What 
may still mark the United States as a world leader, even if 
our country no longer appears as the great Protector and 
Benefactor? What are the elements in America’s unchanging 
and inviolable contribution to the world? 

‘The question, indeed, is more important than the answer, 
for my main wish is that people should start more thinking on 
this point. I ask it myself, because I find that people from 
other countries keep asking it of me in one form or another. 
It is not a matter of telling people of other nations what they 
like. The fact that we can assure them we do not stand for 
colonialism, despite all Moscow’s reproaches and innuendoes, 
is no reason why we should necessarily applaud what they 
themselves do in the contrary direction. I see no reason based 
on our American political or social philosophy for praising 
the present Indonesian government in its wholesale firing of 
the Dutch out of Indonesia, not to speak of other grave in- 
justices. At the same time I can hazard the guess that if Dutch 
colonial policies—apart from the fine work of the mission- 
aries—had been more geared to the pace set by the British in 
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India and West Africa, the Dutch would not be in quite so 
dire a plight. 

No, I simply appeal to my own personal experience, gained 
in the years, that the quiet voice of sober truth wins out in the 
long run against the strident noise of passion, provided it 
does not hesitate to appeal to the deepest foundations of our 
existence, to the work of God Himself; yet takes fully into ac- 
count the humblest facts of this same existence. 

The people of the modern world are materialists, someone 
will say, and there is an appalling growth of materialism even 
among the ancient peoples of the Orient, who have so often 
been described as looking with pained distress at the material- 
ism of the West. I have heard convincing arguments for this 
assertion. But beneath the crude shell of materialism there 
lies in most men an innate longing for the spiritual and the 
eternal. If the spiritual and the eternal is stated in language 
they can understand and in terms of the life that corresponds 
to the language, most men will respond to the appeal, ir- 
respective of Eastern or Western culture. And we still have a 
chance to be heard, if we only have the message to convey. 
Even if we Americans may have earned for ourselves a certain 
quota of dislike, we still remain interesting, and it will be a 
long time before people are really indifferent to what we have 
to say. But it must be stated in world terms, not just those of 
our particular liking. 

In many talks with foreign students visiting this country, 
such as at the New York University student center in Wash- 
ington Square, or on the campus of some of our Catholic col- 
leges, I found that a couple of points frequently recur. They 
don’t by any means cover the entire ground, nor do they pro- 
vide anything like an adequate answer to the basic question I 
just proposed. However, they do stress the essentials. In the 
views of so many of these young men and women from across 
the seas or from the other side of the world, certain aspects of 
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America’s world reputation seem to stand out, and I state 
them very briefly. | 

The American Republic won the world’s respect, as a 
democratic government, long ago by affirming its faith in the 
individual citizen; in the ability of the common man to de- 
cide what was best for the nation as a whole, yet to balance 
this faith in the common citizen with a due regard for tradi- 
tional safeguards of political integrity, law and order. 
De Tocqueville’s own classic affirmed this truth, and Lord 
Bryce confirmed it. 

Such a great American affirmation was not a bare or doc- 
trinaire declaration. It was embodied in institutions, political 
and social, that gave full expression to it, aided by common 
sense—or the practical reason—of which I shall speak later. 

Our country thereby gained respect even before it grew to 
its present position of wealth and power. 

Furthermore, through the years, our country has slowly 
built up another kind of respect—viz., by its still deeper 
affirmation of the dignity of the individual as such, in his 
essence, in his humanity, in his relation to the Creator 
Himself. 

It was curiously impressed upon my mind, as I enjoyed one 
evening a delightful performance by Gertrude Lawrence and 
Yul Brynner in The King and I, how Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
famous fictional manifesto had exerted its influence in the 
most remote and unlikely corners of the globe. Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, alias The Small House of Uncle Thomas, furnished a 
one-sided and distorted view of slavery as it once existed in 
the United States. Yet it did convey to the people of Siam— 
at least according to the Anna Leonowens legend—some 
quite definite notion of a genuinely American affirmation, as 
opposed to slavery’s negation of human dignity. The Aboli- 
tionists won a stature abroad that they failed to maintain in 
the United States. 

‘That reputation which in earlier years was but an orna- 
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ment to our nation, is now a dire necessity, if we wish to hold 
any position of preéminence in a changing world. Sure, we are 
caricatured, we are unjustly calumniated, deliberately lied 
about by a worldwide Communist propaganda. Trifling inci- 
dents are exaggerated, and every possible attempt is made to 
rub salt in wounds. But just as gullibility is a fatal mistake, so 
it is equally fatal to try to escape the test by merely nursing 
our grievances. ‘The eyes of the uncommitted multitude are 
upon us, to examine what we are, what are our ideas of hu- 
man beings as human beings. When we say we mean human 
beings under God, we shall have spoken to them of God, and 
will also have spoken in a way that commands conviction and 
respect. 

They wish to see what we hold as individuals, in our per- 
sonal private lives. ‘They wish also to see how our beliefs are 
embodied in our institutions and in the institutionalized 
practices of our society. In other words, what is our public 
philosophy? 

Here, in this moment when the entire world, and our coun- 
try in particular, is gripped bv the horror of the armament 
race—out of which so far we have found no escape—here is 
our most potent weapon; our opportunity, that will not recur, 
if lost—or else our dismal failure. ‘This is where in a most par- 
ticular manner a priest speaks as an American. 
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The Wind and the Rain 


IX 


In this part of the book let me talk of myself primarily as a 
priest. here’s always room for conversation where a Roman 
collar is concerned, especially in a big city. 

The annoyances of city life blind us to its many improve- 
ments. One notices, for instance, a certain amelioration in the 
attitude of taxi drivers toward the clergy. Drivers are more 
realistic; they no longer seem powusessed by the idea they 
should move as fast as possible once a priest enters the cab. 
This attitude, as far as I could ascertain, rested upon two sup- 
positions: (1) The Father, God bless him, is in a terrible hurry 
to get where he is going, like the maternity physician and the 
fire inspector. (2) ‘The Lord protects you against any possible 
mishaps when you carry a ghostly passenger. 

Neither premise stands up under examination. The priest, 
at least from personal experience, may be as much concerned 
about arriving too early as too late. Should he spend that 
extra minute sitting in a hotel lobby or walking around the 
block? The Lord, it is true, aids you when in trouble, but He 
expects you to cooperate rationally with His attempts to guide 
you through the paths of life. 

That is one view of the priest, of his being as it were: a 
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highly complimentary, but impractical notion. In other parts 
of our beloved country the priest may appear in quite a differ- 
ent perspective. Once when visiting a priest friend in the high 
mountain country of western North Carolina, I was intro- 
duced by a young native of this Lonesome Valley to one of his 
family gatherings enjoying an outdoor barbecue. ‘They were 
all Baptists, and all Baileys, my companion explained, and all 
300 of them were related to him and to one another. ‘They 
were hospitable, and provided an excellent hot meal. They 
also looked at me closely. “How come they eyed me so?” I 
asked. “Because I reckon that was the first time any of them 
ever seen a Catholic priest before,” he replied. ““They were 
lookin’ to see what kind of a critter you was, and what you 
had under your hat.” 

Well, what they saw offered little illumination. “But at 
least,” said my companion, “when you took your hat off, they 
knew you didn’t carry horns in your hair.” 

One can enjoy, too, a completely neutral point of view. 
‘The railroads—and now, I believe, some of the airlines—re- 
mind me annually that the priest, along with all other rever- 
ends and near-reverends, is a special kind of customer. 

Each year round about October, close to the time when 
most people pull their Christmas lists out of the file—check 
off those who won't be around for any more Christmases, add 
the few new ones to the number, correct the obsolete ad- 
dresses—I fill out (plainly, in ink or type) the familiar blanks 
upon the customary Clergy Application for the U. S. Eastern 
railroads. Name, birth, ordained, salary or free-will offerings, 
do you or don’t you sell tracts; married or single, under what 
classification do you come—indicate by letter of alphabet 
found on reverse side of the sheet; in what church publication 
is your name found, page and number of latest year’s clergy 
book, did they ever cancel your clergy book; with space for 
the other clergyman who vouches for you and for his signa- 
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ture; print yours out neatly, with address, check for six dol- 
lars, and so on. 

These affirmations properly classify me as a prospective pas- 
senger, say on the New Jersey Central Railroad and assure me 
of half-fare Pullman except on limited trains. I am identi- 
fiable by ticket-use. But a few other questions are not covered 
by clergy book applications. 

What, for instance, would I affirm of myself, as a priest? 
What, that is to say, is my inmost being, precisely in that 
capacity? 

And, again as a priest, what do I affirm of the world around 
me? 

My answer to the first question will be drawn, obviously, 
from my Catholic faith. My priesthood is a commission, with 
certain very high spiritual privileges and their corresponding 
empowerments, as well as grave obligations. It is likewise a 
commitment, in a peculiarly intimate and efficious way, with 
the very Founder of my faith. In itself it is something that is 
infinitely beyond me, that I reverence and cherish, but am 
never equal to. It is also something that sends me definitely 
and operatively out among mankind. 

As for what the priest affirms of the world, I would say that 
I am conscious, in a quite special way, of the faithfulness of 
the infinite Creator to the littleness of man, and of the cor- 
responding significance of man’s response to that divine 
fidelity. 

I believe that through response to the divine faithfulness 
men receive the power to transcend themselves: to develop in 
every way their self-saving powers. But, also as a priest, I do 
not think they can transcend themselves by their own merely 
human powers, either as individuals or collectively. Not with 
all the King’s horses and all the King’s men. 

I see transcendence possible only through the power of 
God, and in accordance with His plan for the redemption and 
liberation of the human race. I do not see this plan as part of 
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a higher process somehow immanent in this cosmos, but as 
something entirely unique: the work of a personal God, who 
speaks to me and with whom I can and do converse. I see this 
personal God operating in personal fashion in the world, op- 
erating on a twofold plane. As Creator of all existence, I see 
Him preserving the great universe, each tiniest part in it, all 
physical and psychic action. God, the supreme Workman, is 
perpetually working in the world, and nothing that adds to 
existence occurs without His action and cooperation. 

I see God communicating something of His own inner, 
transcendent life to intelligent, willing, loving and under- 
standing human beings: not by any automatic process, but as 
a free gift, communicated to the world of mankind through 
His own Son: a gift, aimed at the total rehabilitation of the 
human race out of the depths of sin, ignorance, and alienation 
from its Creator, up to the heights of knowledge and friend- 
ship with God, and moving to the ultimate triumph of the 
Resurrection of the body as well as of the immortality of the 
individual soul. 

This process of rehabilitation I see as the central mystery 
of the world’s history. All things point to it, all things refer 
to it. None can wholly escape its implications and its invita- 
tion. Yet it is imposed upon no one. The light comes into the 
world, as St. John says in the Prologue to his gospel. It is pro- 
posed clearly, fairly, with ample credentials, and suited to 
each single creature’s understanding and capacities. It is 
forced upon nobody, and man’s occasional bungling attempts 
to force it, or make it seem as if it should be forced, result only 
in disaster and confusion. Yet those who knowingly and wil- 
fully reject it are held responsible. 

Furthermore, this communication is a revelation of the in- 
finite goodness of God, who wishes to communicate Himself 
to His creatures. It is a revelation of that which, for want of 
better language, I would refer to as the humility of God, 
shown in His dependence upon our liberty, our consent. God 
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does not wish His gift, however precious, to be received ex- 
cept in entire freedom. 

I am not baffled by the thought that the Creator of the un1- 
verse should choose to experience for Himself the littleness of 
His Creation. If God has created the world out of nothing, 
and it is thus wholly His, I do not see any basic contradiction 
' in the idea that He should choose to identify Himself in some 
way with certain aspects of its lowliness. A king has the right 
and the privilege to drop in and take supper with any of his 
subjects. His action may be a surprise, and cause considerable 
scurrying around, as happened in Green Pastures when De 
Lawd decided to sup with Ole Man Noah; but I see nothing 
incongruous in the idea. 

After all, so much is relative when we talk of littleness. All 
things are infinitely small in comparison with the infinity of 
God. In the scale of finite values, just what is great and what 
is small? The human body is negligible as measured against 
the cosmos. It is also of galactic immensity as compared with 
its ultimate sub-atomic constituents. But is the human body’s 
perfection small compared with the cosmos as we know it? 
For ali we know are boundless reaches of diffused gases, dust 
clouds and their condensations. All the hydrogen atoms in 
creation cannot elaborate anything as wonderful as the smile 
ofa little child. 

I confess that all my standards of great and small, of any kind 
of measurement, evaporate when I am confronted with the 
mystery of man’s ability to suffer, and freely to accept or re- 
ject good and evil. Why is it inconceivable that the Creator 
should consider it a very wonderful and praiseworthy adven- 
ture to put Himself in the position of being accepted or re- 
jected by a free creature—free, that is to say, to say yea or nay 
to the Divine command? And can anything we actually know 
of in the extra-mundane cosmos suffer in body of mind—or 
experience the incredible blessedness of being liberated from 
suffering. 
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To put the same idea in somewhat different fashion. 
Granted that God has some reason of His own for creating a 
world distinct from Himself, a reason which we express under 
the analogical term, His glory—for we cannot add to His 
glory, but only add to our own by glorifying Him; granted 
such a supposition, why is it not equally to His glory, or 
rather most specially to His “glory,” to place Himself in a 
position where He can receive the wholly free gift of the crea- 
ture’s homage and love? ‘To receive something that 1s, in cer- 
tain cases, refused. I cannot explain Scobie in Graham 
Greene’s The Heart of the Matter, and one can argue con- 
vincingly on either side of the fence as to whether Scobie was 
finally saved. Mr. Evelyn Waugh, one evening as he contem- 
plated the marvels of New York’s night skyline from the win- 
dow of his hotel room, put the question to me with much 
insistence. On the theory that one deals best with an English- 
man by arguing against him, I held for Scobie’s salvation (or 
was it the other way round?). In any case, it was a good discus- 
sion. And as for the ill-fated police major in Nigeria, I see no 
reason why God should not have made him. 

I cannot explain why God should wish to mix Himself up 
with human affairs. I can only say that I fail to see incongruity 
in the idea. I find it less unseemly and incongruous than the 
other extreme; to imagine that God would somehow project 
creation into space, a creation of living, willing, purposeful 
beings, and then leave them to themselves. Why should not 
God wish in some way to experience the total human condi- 
tion, to toil for a living, to be subject to parents, to live ina 
social and political community with all its complications and 
dependencies; to meet with opposition and hate, to experi- 
ence suffering and death itself? Or that He should choose to 
experience these things precisely in the case of the human race 
that He has chosen not only to create, but also to elevate toa 
higher life, to a special companionship with Him: that He 
should wish to be like us in “all things, save sin,” which He 
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cannot experience since it is a direct negation of Himself, and 
in itself has no reality. 

I would find scandal in a union of contradictions: that the 
same Being under the same aspect should be both finite and 
infinite; weak and almighty, all-embracing and tightly cir- 
cumscribed. In fact, I find such an attempted union of oppo- 
sites intellectually and morally intolerable. It is precisely the 
hateful thing that I see presented to me in the case of a syn- 
thetic “God,” an attempted union of manifest opposites, a 
Being who is and who is not, who means all things and means 
nothing. 

But I find no scandal, rather I find the sign or mark of 
philosophic soundness, in the juxtaposition of contraries 
which contrast infinitely, yet do not cancel each other out. 

I say philosophically sound, or I might even say scientifi- 
cally sound, if I wish to use such a comparison, for the simple 
reason that this union of greatly unlike and disparate quali- 
ties, or natures, or attributes, yet without total contradiction 
or mutual negation, is the very life of progress and vitality. 

I find a certain analogy to it in the world of human affairs, 
and even in the physical world, in the whole texture of life, 
its movement, its dynamism. Life itself lives, in the world 
with which we are familiar, by its assimilation and transfor- 
mation of the unlike and indifferent, yet never wholly alien. 

What would we think of a feast in which everything served 
was something entirely similar to our own living body? If the 
food were alien to my organism, it would be poison. But if it 
were univocally similar, it would nauseate me. 

The union of great disparates, as something identified with 
movement, life, progress, dynamism, is imbedded in our en- 
tire human concept of the world and man’s relation to it and 
to himself. It isa great human archetype. But if such an arche- 
type exists, may we not ask then, logically, why it exists; to 
what in the total world of things does it correspond? 

It is my belief, as I said, that man unaided cannot bring 
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about the much desired reign of law, justice and love. It is also 
my belief that God is not going to bring about this much de- 
sired goal without our cooperation. In other words, that we 
have here the problem of a joint work between God and man, 
in which each plays his own part. Man is wholly dependent on 
God, yet acts in his own being endowed with real existence 
and real free will. God allows Himself to be, in some mysteri- 
ous way, dependent upon us for what we accept or we reject. 

Such cooperation between the creature and the Creator pre- 
supposes, from its very nature, a certain good faith between 
God and man. The sense of such good faith, as a life attitude, 
affects not only our moral ideals, but our cultural life as well. 


~ 


x 


Sometimes very simple events express—at least in my own 
mind—the priest’s contractual philosophy to which I just 
referred. Such would be the wedding ceremony, where two 
people embark on such a tremendous commitment, and do it 
simply, expressing their great resolve by such lowly objects as 
the wedding ring and the holy water with which the ring is 
blessed. In simple, symbolic form they express the humble 
realities of our human lives. Yet they point, in their own way, 
to the ultimate realities which give those lives their meaning. 

The priest called to ratify this life-long mutual commit- 
ment finds indeed that the most impressive feature of the 
wedding ring is its diminutive size. The ring looks lonely as 
it perches on a little tray which the altar boy gingerly hands 
up to the priest, out of proportion with the majesty of the 
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altar, the architectural framework of the sanctuary: the col- 
umns, lights, windows, arches. It is so diminutive that every- 
one is painfully anxious lest it tumble on the floor (which in 
point of fact would be only a minor annoyance). The groom 
in concentrated anxiety must be sure to slip it on the third 
finger of the bride’s left hand. Eyes are nervously fixed to 
make sure this fateful operation really does come through, as 
if it were a supreme test of matrimonial sincerity. When the 
operation, single or double, is completed and the ring or rings 
irrevocably in place, the straight-forward words are comfort- 
ingly endorsed which the clergyman has previously pro- 
nounced: ‘“‘Join your right hands” and sotto voce: ‘‘Now say 
after me: I, John Doakes .. .’ etc. 

Impressive because the pother in this little drama points to 
its inner core: an act of profound humility with which a man 
and woman begin their wedded life, something as deep as the 
tiny ring-bearing tray is shallow. 

When the priest is young and inexperienced he may im- 
agine this matrimonial business will become with time rather 
routine and commonplace. Certainly the same perplexities 
are to be dispelled, the same complexities antecedently simpli- 
fied or various snarls to be disentangled; a like display of emo- 
tion and attempts to suppress emotion or to pretend a sup- 
pressed emotion. In many cases the same disquieting wonder, 
in his own mind, as to how this particular match will turn 
out. Age, for instance, plays certain tricks when there is too 
great a disparity, as the case may be, or when a couple is 
deeply divided as to the meaning of life itself and all that is 
implied by it. Incidentally, the priest is interested to see how 
many marriages of elderly couples do turn out happily. The 
school of life’s hard knocks has taught them what they may, 
and may not, expect of one another. These, however, are but 
accidents. Something takes shape in a priest’s mind and fills 
him with fascination: the awesomeness of that spiritual act by 
which each of these two persons recognizes in utter humility 
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a total dependence upon the other. Not for today only, not for 
tomorrow but forever. And it is a free consent. 

In helping the bridal couple exchange rings, a priest natu- 
rally assumes that the decision is free, and that the bride, for 
instance, has not been frightened into the contract by an am- 
bitious mother, and that the groom is not constrained by a 
shotgun wedding. Nothing can take the place of free consent. 
William K. Vanderbilt's Newport Marble Palace was, I sup- 
pose, as sumptuous a setting as ever provided for just such a 
decision, but when the Duke of Marlborough proposed to 
Consuelo Vanderbilt in the palace’s Gothic Room, in the 
opening act of an international romance, it is true his ears 
heard a Duchess’ outward compliance but he did not obtain a 
Duchess’ inner Amen. 

‘The ring is said to represent a chain. In the one-ring cere- 
mony the groom chains the bride, so that she won’t be skip- 
ping away. When two rings are employed, the bride prudently 
ties the groom down so that he, too, may not wander. Each 
recognizes the obligation expressed by the chain or ring that 
the other imposes. In this way they jointly consecrate them- 
selves to a common task, the task of bringing a life, a divinely 
originated life or lives out of nothingness. 

From time to time a priest is apt to review in his thoughts 
the further fate of those young couples whose rings he once 
blessed and adjusted, to whom he offered a last congratulation 
in the line-up at the wedding breakfast. 

Anniversaries recur, baptisms, consultations about the chil- 
dren’s schooling, First Holy Communion, and Confirmation; 
or great anxieties, such as where to find the employment that 
is supremely necessary for the family to be kept together. The 
question comes of a home, not so easy in our days. There may 
be a special obstacle in the matter of obtaining a home: no 
room in the housing development, trouble due to race, reli- 
gion or color. Health can present its issues. Calamities can 
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intervene—disasters, illness, physical or mental, troubles with 
relatives. 

A priest is deeply concerned about the future which the 
ring indicates. He views it with hope, even though tragedies 
are always possible: with great hope, since God Himself is in- 
terested in them, and God’s grace will help them. It is with all 
this in mind that he pronounces a blessing on the ring, and 
then sprinkles it with holy water from a sprinkler or aspergill 
handed to him by the server. To Catholics this is a familiar 
action, for holy water is used in numberless events and for a 
great variety of purposes. ‘The water itself is solemnly blessed 
—first through a blessing or exorcism of salt, then by the mix- 
ture of salt and water, finally by blessing the mixture. In 
olden times Catholic use of holy water was roundly de- 
nounced as superstition. ‘Today the tendency would be to re- 
gard.this simply as an interesting bit of symbolism, a survival, 
carefully demonstrated and copiously illustrated by parallels 
from every quarter of the world. Lustral water is widely 
known to religious worship everywhere and anywhere. More 
enlightened people would presumably dispense with such 
symbolism. Some modern minds are convinced that we can 
lead a completely literal and unsymbolic life—except in the 
privileged areas of advertising and initiations into fraternal 
orders. 

Historically it is interesting that the very instruments with 
which holy water is administered were some of them exqui- 
sitely fashioned or carved as part of ecclesiastical handicraft. 
Indeed they had to be well made, for if the head of the sprink- 
ler section of the vigorously wielded aspergill were to fly off 
the handle, it might land on the bald pate of an irritable pa- 
rishioner. I have known precisely such an event to take place, 
and the results, from a parochial point of view, were de- 
plorable. 

Catholics are quite content to make plain that herein there 
is no superstition, there is no magic. Holy water is simply a 
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consecrated and honored sign. They are sorry it annoys their 
friends and they may explain something of the rich content of 
its own symbolism. This not unpleasant task I leave to others, 
and there are plenty of opportunities to show, as I see it, our 
integrity both moral and intellectual. The question haunts 
me: does the philosophy that underlies the use of holy water 
—or the blessing itself for that matter—have any significance 
for the paramount problem of our time, the preservation or 
restoration of intellectual integrity itself? 

I believe it does. Not that this is a unique function of holy 
water. It can be illustrated from numberless aspects or prac- 
tices of religious life. Indeed holy water at first sight would 
seem not to be a very good selection, since it is not a popular 
theme. There is nothing imposing or exciting about its in- 
sipidity. Moreover, it is more inclined to repel than to attract: 
as one of those things you must put up with if the clergy are 
around, or indeed the laity if they are extra pious. And why 
should we annoy our friends by selecting a distasteful ex- 
ample? 

In point of fact, among people of different beliefs a certain 
element of annoyance seems to point the way to a deeper un- 
derstanding of the concepts where they might reach some 
agreement. When poets talk to nuclear physicists or vice versa 
ordinary social prudence will confine the conversation to golf, 
the latest play, politics (if they don’t differ too vehemently), or 
merely phatic discourse. Yet it is most profitable for the poet 
to contemplate in all patience and humility the delicate and 
persevering way that the physicist actually works alone or in 
concert: a sort of reflection of the movements of the planets 
themselves. Can the physicist form such an idea of the poet’s 
mystic operation so jealously regarded? I don’t know, since 
the inner shrine of either of these spiritual sanctuaries is be- 
yond my ken. Yet I have seen attempts in each direction and 
never quite in vain. I can imagine some profitable commerce 
of this sort in a sanctuary like a school of Advanced Studies at 
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a university or in the shadow of some Pontifical Academy in 
Rome. 

Certainly these many incomprehensions are one of the pen- 
alties we pay for being so terribly much wiser than our ances- 
tors. They are the price of indefinitely specialized knowledge. 
The difficulty of such a rapprochement would not have so 
ereatly bothered Ben Franklin, and certainly would not have 
created difficulty for the polymaths of ancient Athens. Maybe 
it is in the nature of things that today the economist cannot 
speak quite intelligibly to the monetary expert, and the so- 
ciologist must explain his terms to the social psychologist. All 
this is more or less emblematic of our progress, but I feel it is 
no reason for not making a try. After all, as I have said, I can 
only hope to start people asking questions. Others must find 
the answers. The question I now ask is this: Does not the phi- 
losophy of the priest, who finds the use of holy water quite 
consistent with complete intellectual integrity, have some 
significance for intellectual integrity in general? 

A small container, such as a tiny medicine bottle or a bottle 
containing a miniature sprinkler, slipped in the coat pocket, 
may have modest sacramental uses apart from more elaborate 
ceremonial, or in an emergency. Yet the modesty of this 
humble servant contrasts with the strong dramatic invocation 
with which it is blessed. The water is an assertion, positive 
and uncompromising, of the greatness of the universe, an as- 
sertion of the Source of all Being, but also an assertion of the 
Creator as active, loving, working in the world, working in 
time and victoriously. 


O God, source of irresistible might, King of an invincible realm, 
an ever-glorious conqueror who holds in check the force of the 
enemy’s kingdom, silencing the uproar of his rage, and mightily 
subduing his wickedness; in fear and humility we entreat you, 
Lord, praying You to look with favor upon this salt and water 
created by You, to let the light of your loving kindness shine 
upon it and hallow it with the dew of your mercy; so that where- 
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ever it shall be sprinkled and your holy name invoked, every 
assault of the unclean spirit may be baffled and all dread of the 
serpent’s venom be cast out. 


Water is honored as a material chosen for this very purpose. 


O God, Who for the welfare of mankind have made use of the 
substance of water as a vehicle of so many sovereign graces, listen 
kindly to us who call upon You and impart the virtue of Your 
blessing to this element which has been prepared by manifold 
purifications. Let this water created by You and destined for use 
in the sacred liturgy, acquire the efficacy of divine grace... . 
It is mixed with salt which You have created and bestowed for 
the use of mankind, so that it may bring health of mind and 
body to all who partake of it. ... 


~ 


There is an intimate connection between the universality, 
utter lowliness and simplicity of water, the serviceableness of 
the salt, and the assertion of infinite grandeur with which it 
is combined. Our own physical organism is, they say, ninety- 
five per cent water. For all that we can outwardly see and 
touch, we are simply a static whirlpool in the midst of a 
changing world. So the Church chooses the most universal, 
the humblest, the most tasteless and ordinary of all substances 
—that which we per se in many ways are—as an assertion of 
our most supreme dignity. 

‘The joining of these two extremes is a sort of perpetual 
scandal to the self-sufficient and tightly ordered mind. Yet 
in this scandal—in this paradox, if you so will—lies a power. 
It is not quite beyond reason to surmise that modern thought, 
in coping with the rationalized unreason of the ideologies, 
may move more successfully if it studies more profoundly the 
paradox of holy water: its significance for the greatness of 
God in relation to the littleness of man. 

Says an African priest: ‘““Thanks be to God, in black 
Africa things have still kept a little of the freshness of their 
first beginnings. Water is not just H,O. It is an ambivalent 
liquid, that can destroy life and preserve it, that purifies both 
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body and soul. We do not wish to destroy the sense of cosmic 
mystery, but to purify it and transfigure it: placing it in the 
true light, that of Christianity.’’* 

All the blessings collected in that open book, the Roman 
Ritual (sacerdotem oportet benedicere), according to the 
Abbé Sastre, follow the rhythm of man’s discoveries. They 
reach being in its very roots, so as to establish it in a state of 
holiness, to transfigure it. 


XI 


The magnificence of holy water is only another way of ex- 
pressing, after all, the significance of the priest himself: what 
he is, quite as much as what he does. Unless there is some un- 
derstanding on this point, there is no way for him to have 
friendly relations with the rest of mankind. Certainly it is 
normal for him to have such friendly relations. 

Giovanni Papini, in his Life of Christ, describes his ideal 
priest: a learned and holy man, but a bear as regards social 
relationships. No courteous, diplomatic clerics for this ardent 
Italian; he wanted a rough, blunt diamond. Well, some of the 
greatest work in God’s Church has been done by ecclesiastical 
bears. To accomplish certain necessary tasks—whether in 
business, politics, or religion—a certain degree of aggressive- 
ness seems to be needed. Abrasive exteriors often cover kind 
hearts. But the kind hearts usually go much further when they 
are accompanied by kind manners as well. In the long run 
the remark of the late Father Joseph Rickaby, of Stonyhurst 


* Robert Sastre, in Les Prétres Notrs s’interrogent, Paris, Cerf, 1956. 
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in England, is generally verified: “In the Church of God the 
two greatest evils are the Violent Ecclesiastic and the timidity 
of good men.” 

The priest cannot expect all people who do not share his 
own religious beliefs to accept him precisely for that which he 
is: as a priest, in the eyes of his own holy faith. But on the other 
hand, he is definitely not satisfied that people should esteem 
him solely for his good deeds. It is no tribute to his priesthood 
as such to consider him naturally brave, intelligent, eloquent, 
capable or considerate. He wants them to understand (dimly, 
perhaps, yet genuinely) that whatever candle he may light in 
this naughty world does not nourish its wick from sheer good- 
heartedness. Whatever goodness they may esteem in his case 
springs from an infinitely deeper source: from the nature of 
his personal dedication, from his reflections upon the example 
of his divine Master. 

When he stumbles and falls, he is responsible not just to 
the outer self, visible to all the world, but to his inner, his 
transcendent self, that is peculiarly his own as a priest. From 
that same transcendent self he derives the power of self- 
regeneration. 

‘There is a certain amount of humbug, as we are painfully 
aware, about our prevailing American status philosophy. 
Commentators on our contemporary American life find 
people classified not primarily for what they do but for what 
they are. You must above all be something: you must be a 
Protestant, Catholic or Jew, or Eastern Rite Christian, if you 
are to have standing in U. S. society. 

Yet in this there is an element of truth. Other vocations or 
professions are esteemed and accepted in the community pri- 
marily for what they are rather than for what they do. We 
honor and cherish the physician precisely because he ts the 
physician; the teacher because he fulfils the teacher’s lofty 
vocation; the industrialist for his part in our economy; the 
professional military man for his services to civilization itself. 
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We accept them indeed independently of their personal traits, 
and are ready to overlook such items as their talking too 
much, or being poor conversationalists, if we are sure they 
are living up to their own professions. ‘The believer, of course, 
adopts the same attitude toward the priest. Indeed, the source 
of a certain public malaise which his being provokes may lie 
in the fact that his priestly existence implies a direct assertion 
of something that most people prefer to mention only indi- 
rectly, or indeed practically to avoid. ‘This is the presence, the 
dynamic, active presence of the Infinite and the Eternal in 
our lives. ‘The priest’s existence is a patent reminder of that 
which we tolerate remotely, discreetly, philosophically, but do 
not wish to have brought too near. With regard to the pres- 
ence of the Creator we are apt to be something like the future 
Bishop Berkeley, who in the 18th century chose for his lovely 
home “Whitehall,” a sheltered spot on Rhode Island, a mile 
from the open shores of the Atlantic. ‘The philosopher wished 
to visit the ocean when inclination moved him, but did not 
want its rowdy expanse in too neighborly a fashion at his 
door. So we do not object to reading or hearing occasionally 
of the great ocean of Uncreated Being. But the comfortable 
mind is disconcerted if the waves of that ocean are found lap- 
ping its doorstep. It is not only disturbing, but it may even to 
some extent upset our sense of propriety, if the Creator is 
found intimately domesticated in the earthly, trivial life of 
mankind. 

An old and very wise college friend of mine philosophizes 
at times, as a layman, with the remark that hearing confes- 
sions must be a priest’s most trying experience. (He himself is 
a banker, to my taste a dreary existence, yet he finds it toler- 
able.) Well, from one point of view hearing confessions is a 
trying occupation. Nothing could be less congenial to our 
restless human nature than to sit for hours in darkness cooped 
up behind a little curtain, listening to the troubles of others— 
moral and otherwise—and trying to provide for each one a 
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necessary bit of help or strength. Yet everyone who is really 
serious about his vocation in life feels a peculiar joy in the 
activities that express precisely that which—according to that 
profession, that vocation—he or she really is. 

Were the action of the Father Confessor solely that of a 
moral counselor, it would indeed be intolerable unless you 
took a highly professional satisfaction in that particular spe- 
cialty of a Good Samaritan. But the essential act of each of 
those little private dramas, in their endless succession, exer- 
cises one of the most profound, one of the most transcendent 
aspects of the priest’s being: the power delegated to him—yes, 
in the totality of his littleness and unworthiness—to speak to 
a fellow human being in the Creator’s name and forgive his 
sin. “ZI absolve thee ...’’ Hence there is no measure by 
which to gauge whether it is wearying or not. Each single 
sacramental act is totally unique. Certainly, the circumstances 
are wearying, when prolonged and repeated. Yet they, too, 
take their atmosphere, one may say, from the central act 
which is beyond weariness, because of that profound craving 
of the human person to express what it is, 77 se. 

After all, does not the physician reply in somewhat the 
same manner to the priest, if the latter, as a patient in the 
hospital, wonders how the doctor can find satisfaction in his 
round of meticulous duties and exacting ritual. Or the inven- 
tor, the actor, the dancer, the executive, or the laboratory ex- 
pert, or the diligent politician, for that matter, or the motion- 
picture actor. How I have learned to respect them, ever since 
one of my colleagues and I spent more than three hours on 
the parlor sofa being rehearsed and re-photographed for the 
quondam program, The March of Time, in a dialogue of but 
one short question and one short answer. Even then it wasn’t 
impressive. And to think that the Hollywood heroes and 
heroines bravely keep this up all day! 

‘To complete the line of thought—the priest is not bound 
by his priesthood to celebrate the sacrifice of the Mass every 
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day, unless he has taken on some other obligation, such as that 
of a parish, a chaplaincy, or as a member of some religious- 
order community. Yet ordinarily he will go to a great deal of 
trouble and inconvenience to himself—even to others, within 
bounds—-so as not to miss this daily celebration. For such per- 
sistence there can be, of course, many reasons; but the basic 
reason is the same as in the instances just alleged: the action 
of the Mass is the action of his being, his esse as a priest. In 
the center of that action he expresses that being in its most 
transcendent form, and speaks not in his own purely human 
person, but in the special role with which the Creator has 
clothed him. Where that is concerned, the question of weari- 
ness Or inconvenience has no relevance, outside of sheer physi- 
cal incapacity. 

The ordinary person, however, gathers little notion about 
a priest from his activities, unless it be made quite clear what 
all these activities refer to. It isn’t just what the priest does, 
or how he happens to be classified. ‘The question lies much 
deeper. With what ultimately, and centrally, is he really iden- 
tified? As the surgeon, for instance, is identified principally 
with the mysteries of the operating room, and even when he is 
acting in an extra-curricular fashion—let us say, fishing—this 
identification, in the layman’s mind, still haunts him. A fish- 
ing doctor, like a fishing President or a fishing apostle, is not 
quite an ordinary fisherman. 

Standing on the street corner the other day, waiting for my 
usual bus, I was pleasantly surprised when an impressive 
Cadillac drew up to the curb and the occupant, an eminent 
surgeon, handed me, with his compliments, a couple of hand- 
some newly caught trout. Such sidewalk boons are infrequent 
in urban life, and place the doctor’s profession in a somewhat 
new light. We were good acquaintances, it is true, and in his 
hospital he had fathered me out of some aches and pains. ‘To 
his practiced eye—keen on dietetics—it may have been evi- 
dent that a fish dinner was really just what I needed. If the 
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tables had been turned, and I had bestowed the same favor 
upon the Doctor, he might well have asked himself: ‘Fish? 
After all, isn’t the Father by profession a fisher for souls; I 
wonder if he is looking for mine.” Or he might have probed 
deeper into the realm of symbolism, and reflected that the 
fish, Ichthys, is the most ancient Christian symbol for the cen- 
tral Mystery of my own faith. So my action might have been 
an indication that he should form a clearer view—which any- 
one could probably afford—of the inner meaning of that 
Mystery. 

In point of fact, I ceased philosophizing, and complimented 
the cook for the fine serving of the trout at supper, with a 
blessing for the Doctor who provided it. Yet it also reminded 
me how much better my own life is understood, by myself as 
well as by others, if I keep clearly in mind the central Mystery 
with which that life is identified. For precisely as a priest I am 
first and foremost a man who, in a quite special and interpre- 
tative manner, is identified with the particular Work of the 
Creator in His creation: the work of the divine Liberty done 
in historic time for the liberation and ultimate triumph of 
mankind. 


XII 


How then do I conceive my own office? I conceive it first 
and foremost as the office of a mediator, one who serves to pass 
on to others certain goods and certain forms of knowledge 
with which he has been entrusted. The power to do this, to 
fulfil such a mediatorship, is not from any power or virtue of 
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my own. It is something that was conferred upon me, at my 
ordination. 

In my view, in my philosophy, the notion of such a media- 
torship is itself a tribute to human freedom and human dig- 
nity. It would be repugnant, if it were abused—and it can be 
grievously abused. It would be still more repugnant if it were 
assumed without authorization. But in itself I see it as entirely 
in accord with our accepted human method of acting. ‘Those 
in authority entrust offices to others, and the ability to dele- 
gate certain powers is itself one of the surest signs that one 
is really in command. 

This office, then, means that as a priest I live habitually in 
a threefold dialogue: with the Creator, who has commissioned 
me; with my fellow human beings, to whom and with whom 
I have been commissioned; and with myself, asking myself 
habitually whether and how I shall fulfil the task of media- 
tion. I find from time to time that I don’t ask myself this ques- 
tion as searchingly as I should; nevertheless, I do ask it. 

The priest is the mediator of something which, according 
to his faith, is of infinitely compelling importance to all man- 
kind: an event which has taken place in history, at a specified 
time, in a definite place, in the context of a definite social and 
political situation. ‘Though this event occurred in temporal 
history, it took place also in eternity; so that it has a trans- 
temporai character. Moreover, it is not just an isolated event, 
occurring out of nothing and lapsing into nothing once it has 
occurred. It is the culmination and completion of a long series 
of events, related to one another in the historical chain of 
human generations stretching from the indefinite past to the 
equally indefinite future. It is a central axis of the world’s 
history: so that all that went before prepared for it; and all 
that will yet develop is part of its unfolding. 

The event is the Creator’s intervention in history, for the 
redemption of the human race, an intervention that changed 
the course of history for all subsequent time. The peculiar 
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characteristic of this event is that it established a covenant, 
agreement, or contract between the Creator and the creature; 
a covenant expressed in a mutual Amen. God’s Amen, assert- 
ing the objective truth of His commitments, and pledging 
his own fidelity to them; man’s Amen, of response and faith- 
fulness, forever renewed, no matter how often violated. 

It isa covenant of grace and of liberation. 

Of grace: a communication to the creature of a share in 
the divine life itself; the gift of immortality, and inner gift of 
life to the soul which is the pledge of future immortality. It is 
also a continued and ever renewed work of liberation: libera- 
tion from the deplorable condition into which mankind came 
as the result of the sin of our first parents; liberation from 
that alienation from the Creator which we have incurred by 
our own personal sins. By that same token, the communica- 
tion of this Mystery—the fulfilling of this Covenant among 
humankind—means liberation from the curse of our own 
division and disunity: the freedom and the union of the 
children of God. 

Each day, as I read my Breviary, I am reminded, in count- 
less richness of imagery, of the varied course of that covenant. 
‘The psalms, the prophets, the historical books of the Old 
‘Testament recall to me the marvels, the mirabilia Dei, the 
adventures of the Lord with His people Israel. ‘The idea is 
expressed in countless forms and analogies: the father, the 
lawgiver, the husband and bride, the lover and the beloved, 
the master and the vineyard. At the great critical turning 
points in the history of the Jewish people the reality and per- 
manence of this covenant were expressed by a sign: the rain- 
bow, for Noah; the circumcision, for Abraham; the Ark of the 
Covenant, for Moses; the ‘I’emple for David and Solomon. ‘The 
bitterest reproaches, passionate lamentations, biting accusa- 
tions of deceit, fornication and adultery, were used by the sa- 
cred writers to stigmatize violations of the agreement on man’s 
part. In hours of their guilt and remorse, they reminded the 
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Lord of His pledge of mercy; or, through the prophet’s 
mouth, the recalcitrant people were warned not to forget that 
the goods they enjoyed or hoped to enjoy were simply a par- 
tial fulfilment of the agreement. 

The New Testament, in turn, the life and teachings of Je- 
sus, of His disciples and apostles and His precursor, John the 
Baptist, the whole structure of New Testament thought, 
spring from this teaching that the New Testament is the 
completion and fulfilment of the Old, and the basic theolog- 
ical difference between Jew and Christian today lies in their 
contrasting attitude toward this notion of fulfilment. Yet, 
profoundly as they may differ, Jew and Christian are alike in 
their great conceptual framework of the Covenant. It is the 
language that the Judeo-Christian world speaks. ‘The gloom of 
early Puritan notions on Reprobation and Predestination, 
with their harsh political overtones, obscures for us the real 
grandeur in the finer elements in their own Central Idea. 

In his rich and lively history of New England culture from 
1600 to the 1950’s, Chard Power Smith traces the “decline of 
God” that so deeply influenced the religious and moral fabric 
of our entire United States.* ‘The New England Yankee’s Cen- 
tral Ideas, says Smith, “were as large as a theology, as large as 
human capacity. Now for all practical purposes his have 
shrunk to the dimensions of the one room [the private den| 
whose contents are nobody else’s business, being a series of 
simple aphorisms. . . .” 

Basic to that Central Idea was belief in external reality, 
as contrasted with the modern tradition of experimental 
reason, that “today leaves the individual alone with his self- 
contained id, ego and superego.” Basic, too was a belief in 
“some Meaning or Purpose or Order, some integrating factor 
which they cali God, some kind of a cosmic drama of which 
He or It is the author and producer”; a belief, says Smith, that 


* Chard Power Smith, Yankees and God, Hermitage House, 1954, pp. 51-52. 
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is “heretical to the great modern superstitions.” And there 
was the belief in God’s cooperation with human affairs. 

Jonathan Edwards, the mighty revivalist of the early eight- 
eenth century, says Chard Smith, dated his mystical awaken- 
ing “from a sudden perception while in solitude in the fields” 
of the inclusive meaning of a passage in St. Paul’s First Epistle 
to Timothy (I, 17 Knox translation): “Honour and glory 
through endless ages to the king of all the ages, the immortal, 
the invisible, who alone is God, Amen.” “Regi immortali et 
invisibili . . .” Each morning of the year—save for some 
rubrical exceptions—the priest recites these words, as the 
Little Chapter in the Office of Prime. Like Edwards, I see the 
universe as a work of the Creator’s “‘art,’’ but one in which 
man cooperates with the Creator in working out the ultimate 
plan. 

The priest’s life is tied up in a peculiarly intimate fashion 
with this idea of the covenant between God and man; though 
it leads to an outlook on life different from that of the Cove- 
nanters of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. It zs his life, both as 
to his being and as to his function. In his being, the priest is 
an interpreter of the covenant both to those who accept and 
those who deny it; in his function, he is its instrument. ‘The 
wedding ring, which he solemnly blesses, is its historic symbol. 


XIII 


St. Paul refers on various occasions as the Mystery of God 
to the great central event with which the priest, as priest, is 
wholly identified. He speaks of it as something hidden from 
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eternity, yet gradually unfolded until its full revelation in 
the Incarnation, birth, life, sufferings, death and final tri- 
umph of the Son of God, Jesus Christ. ‘The historical event 
of this revelation can be known by reason, as a deduction from 
the records of the times. But the fullness of its meaning can 
be known only by faith. 

The priest, primarily, is a man of faith. Like Abraham, he 
travels on a venture, reaching out in the darkness for the 
hand of the Creator, even when it may mean the sacrifice of 
what to him naturally is most beloved. ‘This faith is reckoned 
to him as a virtue, as it was to Abraham. Looking to my own 
experience, I find it places me in a unique situation among 
people who do not reckon my faith, or anyone else’s faith, as 
a virtue but consider it a defect, a weakness, a capitulation of 
some kind. 

In one way, it is easy enough to explain this attitude. Many 
who take it were reared with a caricature of religious faith in 
their minds. ‘They come to look upon faith as a sort of super- 
stition, a kind of credulity. Only as far as I am concerned, I 
am not credulous by nature; indeed, I find one of my diff- 
culties in trying to form an opinion of the world is a tendency 
to stop and question where others would readily speak a 
secular Amen, and I find that trait was equally pronounced 
in my youth. In view of all that has happened, I am more in- 
clined today than I was formerly to believe that some day 
people may reach the moon though, like the little colored boy 
whom a reporter interviewed on Madison Avenue, I wonder 
about the worth-whileness of the project: apparently, as the 
boy pointed out, all you would find up there would be “a lot 
of rock and dust.” 

As for the superstition idea, I likewise fail to find myself 
superstitious. I was born on the thirteenth of the month, walk 
habitually under ladders, and feel just as kindly—a very 
tenuous kindliness—to black cats as I do to the white or 
striped variety. On the other hand, I have found a rather 
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sizable credulity and superstition among good people who 
deny the faith. In my young days, I found them consulting 
mediums and receiving minute personal directions from de- 
parted ghosts. In later years I noticed an extraordinary readi- 
ness to listen to anything the columnists have to say, or to 
believe any sensational rumor about the Catholic Church, the 
Jesuits, and the Popes past or present—not to speak of those, 
many of them full-blown atheists, who are ready to believe 
anything derogatory to the Jews. 

As a consequence of my religious faith I do hold indeed 
a variety of convictions about public and about private mat- 
ters. These convictions are not necessarily in harmony with 
my own temperament; in many instances_they are opposed to 
it. Emotionally, for instance, it is difficult, indeed painful, 
to assert steadfastly the indissolubility of the marriage bond. 
As a human being, and still more as a priest, I am frequently 
beleaguered by claims on my natural sympathies, which 
would say to me: Don’t be so exacting, don’t take so literally 
and universally those words of Scripture: “Those whom God 
hath joined together let no man put asunder.” Pleas for the 
Code’s relaxation are so appealing; I know so many instances 
where its maintenance works such hardships, that part of my 
own soul, as it were, is torn by the thought of its strict and 
loyal observance. Yet my faith teaches the full integrity of 
the marriage bond, not as an incidental, but as a capital point 
of both individual and social morality. 

The other side of the picture is the wretched spectacle of 
the juvenile courts, the bitter reproaches, the gnawing be- 
wilderment of those young folk whose homes are deprived of 
the secure conditions of a normal parenthood. Their story, 
too, lands on my priest’s doorstep, and I find myself con- 
siderably steeled against the passionate and mutual com- 
plaints of my quarreling friends. 

‘There is too another consideration. My faith teaches me 
that the Creator aids, in hidden and unusual ways, those 
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who seriously try to fulfil His plan, despite all the contrary 
persuasions, and that they find therein a hidden key to a hap- 
piness, that is not discovered by those who act only upon 
their own natural instinct. Moreover, a cold—a very chilly— 
reason persuades me that after all, the social philosophy my 
faith teaches is vastly more in accord with the needs of our 
society than the relaxed and flexible accommodations divorce 
might seem to indicate. I mention this not because I yearn for 
a dogmatic pose, but merely to note how little any explana- 
tion of my faith in terms of personal temperament jibes 
with my reality. Certainly, if I look at my origin and back- 
ground, I cannot discover anything social or cultural that 
would impose such faith upon me. It never sprouted from the 
stony ground of New England. 

The faith does present, it is true, certain emotional dif- 
ficulties. At times one must take it sheer and straight, as it 
were, with no support from churchly glamor, from Orgelspiel 
und Glockenklang—sans candles, sans melody, sans incense. 
The bleak inner flame warms the apex of the soul but leaves 
the psychosomatic organism cold, as when the telephone rings 
for a priest’s sick-call on a winter night. Yet with all that—it 
is easy to multiply instances—are the folks so exultantly happy 
who have rejected faith? Why their querulousness; why their 
almost insane obsession to communicate willy-nilly their 
negative attitude of mind, their irritation with those who do 
believe? I have often wondered at this, and have never found 
an adequate answer, save to call their doubt itself in question. 
I have said to myself: “If I were such a skeptic, if God meant 
nothing to me, and I had no concern for the destiny of man 
in God, and if I were indifferent to God’s ways with man, why 
should I bother at all about those who are thus concerned? I 
might rather be glad that that particular concern was elimi- 
nated from my life.” 

True, there are such indifferentists, usually not by any 
reasoned persuasion, but more from the type of education or 
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miseducation they have received. In fact, we may be raising 
a generation of them, of un-angry young folk. But then I 
find that not even these supposedly immune minds are as 
immune as they are pictured. I notice they renew their in- 
quiry; they are like the two young Jewish lads who a couple 
of years ago drove me in their car to speak at a seminar in a 
municipal college. Their parents, in both cases, were militant 
unbelievers. Perhaps for the elders religion was unpleasantly 
associated with officials of the old Russian State Church un- 
friendly to Israelites, or with some peculiarly narrow form 
of Jewish Orthodoxy, blended with a superficial interpreta- 
tion of American life and manners. Yet in their own minds 
these boys had revolted, gently but firmly. In our brief talk I 
did not chart the length of their spiritual journey, but they 
made it clear that they did want to learn what was meant by 
inner contact with the Creator; what grace and mystic prayer 
meant to the individual soul; what the sacraments denoted, 
not as a mere intellectual gymnastics, but in view of their own 
personal individual interest. A variety of other experiences re- 
vealed to me others like them. This does not “prove a move- 
ment,” but to my mind, at least, such instances seem to show 
that those without religious faith are not the carefree, prob- 
Jem-less souls that at first glance they might appear. 

Such for normal times. I do not elaborate—fairly or un- 
fairly—upon the abnormal times, the times of acute stress 
and strain, the situation when people are brought finally face 
to face with the ultimate realities of life and death. I have 
spoken of that elsewhere, and my experience of younger years 
has not changed with age. 

Yet to press these points might, if one were not careful, 
lead to another type of conclusion, one into which I should 
not wish to fall: that belief can be acquired, much less en- 
forced upon others, by mere argument. 

Certainly, my faith is reasonable. I could not hold it if it 
did not rest upon certain valid conclusions which my reason 
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affords me as to the nature of God and man, as to human 
destiny, and all that is involved in the relationship of these 
two. And I likewise hold for the validity of certain historical 
data, which profoundly affect my own being. For me these 
data of history are the revelation of that Mystery of which I 
spoke. 

Yet I see that while the arguments for my faith are valid, 
and equally valid for me and countless others (who have also 
no emotional stake in these truths), faith is not gained by 
mere argument, nor can it be forced upon others by the im- 
pact of sheer reasoning. To say this, is not to deny the logical 
force of our reasoning, either deductive or inductive, but to 
doubt its usableness, its actual power to persuade under the 
concrete conditions of our existence. 

It was Cardinal Newman’s position that for faith, the whole 
man needs to be won over. As well as just the mind, the 
heart and feelings. Truths which appeal to the mind alone 
remain mere notions, and fail to affect conduct. 

Truths that under concrete psychological circumstances fail 
to persuade, are nonetheless truths. It is each person’s respon- 
sibility, each person’s accountability, to determine how far 
they have let their heart and feelings stand in the way of their 
own intellect. On that, in any definite case, I am powerless to 
pronounce judgment. I see those who differ from me as bound 
by a network of conditions and prepossessions, determined 
sometimes by very profound and far-reaching experiences, 
other times quite trivial grounds, yet real obstacles none the 
less, preventing them from being inwardly persuaded even if 
the truth has been adequately presented. How often has it 
thus been adequately presented? How often has not the splen- 
dor of the truth been blurred by the perversity of an incom- 
plete faith, an unfulfilled faith, a faith not borne out in action 
and so casting doubt upon its own authenticity when the 
doubt in strict logic should have rested simply upon the un- 
worthy bearer of the faith himself? 
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How often in the past has the real persuasive power of the 
faith been weakened by short-sighted and fatuous appeals to 
the secular power, when men should have relied upon the 
power of God’s grace and the compulsion of God’s Word it- 
self? I have no way to estimate these things. It is easy to criti- 
cize, and the criticism is just. Nevertheless, I am not so sure 
that the vigorously liberal critics of mistakes made by pious 
men in calling upon the secular arm (when they should have 
been on their knees seeking the arm of the Almighty) might 
not themselves have yearned to do some such calling upon 
the secular arm in support of their own particular beliefs, if 
their beliefs were imperiled and they saw the opportunity to 
gain secular aid. Anathemas can be launched against anathe- 
mas and on less objective grounds. Since violence does play a 
certain legitimate part in society's administration of strict 
justice—for handcuffs at times must be rudely imposed upon 
public malefactors—it is human to conclude, even though a 
very wrong and often a vicious conclusion, that manacles will 
serve to restrain minds that are obstreperously perverse. 

In sharp contrast with such mistaken attitudes are the 
countless examples of real faith that have crossed and that 
continue to cross my path. It is not a question of weighing the 
faith of the simple against the faith of the sophisticated or the 
highly intellectual, or the faith of the poor compared to the 
faith of the wealthy. Here I merely wish to note a phenom- 
enon. The most convincing examples of real, living faith (as 
distinguished from mere emotional religiosity) are apt to be 
found among those persons who for one reason or other are 
face to face with reality. The tragedies and the sharp contra- 
dictions of our existence can work in contrary ways. They 
can drive men to disbelief and despair; or they can rouse them 
to intense questioning as to the meaning and trend of their 
own lives. But faith thrives on reality and sickens in an atmos- 
phere of sentimental illusion. 

In that category I would place the disillusionment of the 
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genuine scientist. Ihe atmosphere of empirical scientific re- 
search is not of itself conducive to the growth of profound reli- 
gious faith. It may even seem hostile to it. Yet inevitably the 
immense scientific impulse of the present moment will drive 
men to inquire more deeply into those ideas and beliefs that 
give meaning to the world around them. The gateway to faith 
is good faith. Growth of good faith in the pursuit of science, 
in one’s own personal study, and in the intercourse of minds 
throughout the globe, is bound to open the way to faith itself. 


XIV 


I begin each waking day with the Sign of the Cross, as a 
sign of my faith. I conclude the sign with the word Amen, 
which signifies that I mean it. This is a short pronouncement, 
but marks the day’s new birth, and each new day, in a way, 
is a miracle. Even if life were only one day, it would be a 
miracle and worth all the bother of being gestated and born. 
Moreover, the Sign of the Cross declares where I stand, a 
declaration that others will make for me after I am gone, as 
I have made it over the remains of so many who have gone 
before me. (Here’s the holy water, Father; and would you 
care to bless dear Jim’s body?) 

If I make the Sign of the Cross in public, I am aware of a 
certain reaction. To the public eye, it declares not only the 
fact of my faith, but my acceptance of an institution, a fellow- 
ship or community of human beings like myself, as custodians 
and transmitters of that faith. And for many this is a deeply 
disturbing thought. ‘They might accept the faith, at least 
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certain elements of that faith, if it came to them from higher 
and invisible sources, but they are much troubled that so 
sacred a message should be imparted through the mediation 
of human hands. 

In other words, corresponding to the Mystery of Redemp- 
tion, the Covenant of Liberation to which I intellectually as- 
sent, there is also the Mystery of an Institution, of a Lord’s 
community or Church, to which that Mystery is committed. 
In this concept, the divine Mystery is committed to men, to be 
administered to mankind: administered through the opera- 
tion of the sacraments; administered through the preaching of 
the Word. 

For many, this is a very difficult saying. It is so easy to be 
alarmed at the Church precisely because of its institutional 
character, as an instrument of spiritual subjugation; as even 
a threat of political subjugation. A highly persuasive case 
can be built up by anyone who wishes to elaborate on the 
Church’s institutional character, especially as the Church in 
the most impolitic fashion has lasted through nearly two thou- 
sand years of human history. Scanning such a long period that 
housed such an immense variety of human animals in its 
generous Ark, a moderate diligence can construct a furiously 
telling indictment. Since the Creator made man institution- 
minded—in every field, religious, economic, cultural, polit- 
ical—it is by no means difficult to dig up a wealth of anal- 
ogies between happenings in the Church and happenings in 
the many fields of human affairs. 

Indeed, if I were seeking grounds for lost confidence, I 
could always produce a few examples of my own: cases where 
one is discouraged by a spirit of bureaucracy, the plague of 
all institutional life; by timidity in high places, or its con- 
trary, rashly bad judgment in meeting the problems of the 
age. One can always enlarge on these topics. Yet such surface 
phenomena do not affect the basic reality that lies below. And 
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for that confident attitude I have countless examples in the 
history of the Church. 

This philosophy of confidence I express by a very simple 
word, Amen: not an English, Latin or Greek word, but 
Hebrew. 

Amen is not a word of ordinary currency, unless consciously 
used to imitate church phraseology. By a curious anomaly, 
Protestants in the English-speaking countries give Amen the 
Latin pronunciation, Ahmen, though they use the word in 
English-language prayer; while Catholics, whose adherence to 
Latin as a quasi-universal language is troubling to their Prot- 
estant brethren, stand staunchly by the Anglo-Saxon pronun- 
ciation, Aymen. Catholics are much afraid, if perchance they 
join in a common prayer with Protestants, that they may be 
caught off base by saying Ahmen in good Roman fashion, as 
indeed they always do pronounce it in their own Latin lit- 
urgy. The Christian churches of the Eastern rites solve the 
problem by using the latter-day Greek pronunciation, Ah- 
meen. I venture no solution for this problem, which affects 
only English-speaking countries; but I mention it as one of the 
pebbles in the shoe of those who wish to walk toward religious 
unity; a much larger pebble being the varying numbering of 
the Ten Commandments, not to speak of the Scripture canon 
itself. 

The difference of pronunciation is a bit anomalous. Amen 
is a sign of assent to the sacred words of prayer—the entire 
congregation saying: Yes, we agree, this is the truth—to what 
the liturgical celebrant has solemnly pronounced. It also is 
a sign of fellowship, and if I refuse to say Amen to my fellow 
man, it is because I wish to declare my belief, either that he is 
personally insincere—the harshest sort of rebuke—or at least 
that regardless of his personal integrity I cannot agree to the 
sentiments or to the implications of his prayer. 

The priest says Amen—so many times in the course of a 
single day—not to the sentiments nor even to the prayers of a 
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single individual, but to the Church, with which he holds a 
continual dialogue. The Church speaks to him in praise of the 
Creator, or in petition and sorrow or thanksgiving, and he 
answers with an expression of agreement. He does not just say 
Amen; he is Amen: his life, his total commitment, is a re- 
sponse to the Creator’s own commitment in his regard. So that 
these short syllables sum up his life-philosophy, as it were. 
The truth of his life—in either sense, logical truth or moral 
truth—is a response to the truth of his Creator. 

He says Amen not just to the being of the Church—I ap- 
prove of your existence and trust your good faith—but he says 
Amen to the Church’s action in the world. ‘The Church is an 
observable phenomenon, as scientifically verifiable in space, 
time and human ecology as the Orthoptera of my scientist 
nephew or the bones of ‘Teilhard de Chardin’s Sinanthropus. 
It is also an agency. For the expert Marxist theoretician it is 
an agency for bourgeois class oppression, skilfully using tools 
of superstition and terror. The Nazis vilified the Church 
as a sublimated form of Judaism, striking at the vitals of 
Nordic racial purity. For the modern secularist it is an inter- 
esting or inconvenient survival from the Middle Ages or else 
a rather menacing type of power and thought-control. In the 
minds of many people, among whom are numbered the priest, 
the Church is an agency of unity, of peace in a grievously 
divided world. In saying Amen to the Church he is saying 
Amen to what he honors as its work for human unity and 
peace: social peace, class peace, international peace. 


When I speak of the Church as an agency for human unity 
I mean two quite different, though naturally interrelated 
aspects: what is already given, and what is sought. The 
Church holds unity, as a gift from its Founder, as its most pre- 
cious possession, and its most distinctive mark. It is perpetu- 
ally seeking to express, to realize among its members the spirit 
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that should properly belong to them, to which they are called 
by the very fact of their common baptism. 

At Mass each day, in his prayer before receiving the Body 
of the Lord, the priest prays to the same Lord to “guard and 
to unite” (custodire et coadunare) his Church: which means 
that its members are expected to live up in action to what 
they are already committed to in faith and in being. But over 
and above its concern for keeping in harmony the lives and 
the professions of its own members, the Church is endlessly 
praying and working for the spread of the spirit of unity 
among all mankind. 

I realize that to some the suggestion that the Church is 
an agent of unity may almost be a scandal. ‘They would find 
no difficulty in presenting the Church as a complex, many- 
sided and persistent phenomenon and as a factor in history. 
The scandal would arise in attaching such a lofty value to this 
phenomenon: to suggest that it is or 1t can be an agent of 
unity and peace in the world. 

For other minds the Church is no particular scandal. Such 
minds are impressed by Catholic externals: the glories of 
architecture, painting, sculpture, poetry, philosophy. ‘They 
rise above a mere cold esthetic appraisal and see something of 
the Spirit of God working beneath it all. ‘They are touched by 
much that is tangibly beautiful and holy in the lives of indi- 
vidual members of the Church, past or present, and make 
allowance for merely human weakness. A pilgrimage to Rome, 
an audience with the Pope, offers to them nearly the same 
thrill that it does to a pious Catholic, even though they find it 
hard to express their feelings in precise language. 

I am not speaking, either, of the fanatically prejudiced: 
the grossly ignorant, the capitalizers on anti-Catholic agita- 
tion, the usual Adullamite disaffected resonance to every 
great movement in history. It is not the warm-hearted, those 
who instinctively select the good in their fellow citizen and 
ignore the evil, who form the Church’s surrounding world. 
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Nor do the fanatics and persecutors represent first and fore- 
most that world, save when the ideologies take command. I 
am speaking of the ordinary run of people—of neither great 
good will nor marked bad will—for whom the Church is un- 
lovely, despite obvious exceptions that cross their path: this 
priest or bishop or nun, this chance Catholic friend, this or 
that casual experience. 

‘They see, by and large, an immense organization made up 
of millions of very ordinary people, many of whom are better 
because of their faith, but some are unimproved, or with 
scales of moral values that do not quite fit into what these 
observers consider familiar human norms. In some localities 
the Church’s material picture is esthetically pleasing; in 
others, esthetically disappointing: it is no longer a patron of 
the great arts. ‘(he Church’s supra-national character is 
vexatious for those who would like to make their own little 
world comfortable on strictly national lines. Yet the Church 
can trouble the thoroughgoing internationalist by its tender- 
ness for certain local and national prejudices. 

‘The Church is a scandal to the liberals by its pedestrian 
insistence upon personal holiness, upon inner reform, upon 
family and neighborhood values. It is a scandal to the con- 
servatives, because it is never satisfied with the status quo; is 
selective and inquiring about perpetuating hoary traditions, 
and is just as apt to build its places of worship in the latest 
modern functional style as it is to insist stubbornly upon 
maintaining inviolate certain details of ancient sacramental 
rubrics. 

Such is the phenomenon. ‘The mention of the scandal is 
neither praise nor blame; it is a fact of history, as it is one of 
the facts of contemporary life, and can be elaborated indefi- 
nitely. You can project it back over 2,000 years, or you can 
pursue it into the nooks and crevices of our daily social life. 
‘The Church’s answer is also a phenomenon, for unless we 
know this answer, we are unfamiliar with the notion of the 
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Church itself. Ihe answer is simple: the Church’s strength 
is in its weakness. Its scandal is the scandal of the Cross, and 
in that scandal, in that weakness, the power of God is made 
manifest. ‘(The Church’s own littleness is the key to its great- 
ness. God wishes to show that man’s salvation is His work, 
and not man’s, however gifted and brilliant be man’s power 
of organization. So, the Church from its very nature lives in 
exile, as the people of God were exiled from the wealth, the 
fleshpots, but also the material and spiritual slavery of Egypt. 

‘The Church is the Pilgrim through the grim desert of her 
historical disappointments, said Father Hugo Rahner, as he 
spoke in Cologne in October, 1956, to the Catholics of West 
Germany at their annual assemblage. Said Father Rahner: 

‘Everywhere the broken fragments of the Church’s rusted 
weapons lie encumbering the path where she walked through 
history. Everywhere the tombs of her forgotten notables 
crumble by the wayside. ‘The Church had always a Moses and 
an Aaron, but she was always burdened by a murmuring, dis- 
contented multitude: always by apostasy and pitiful coward- 
ice. Frequently she struck much too quick and ready a bargain 
with the present; frequently she was slow and late in under- 
standing the signs of the times. Within her, petty, narrow- 
minded, sinful men were always at work: assuming leadership, 
yet blocking progress; planning, but unwisely. ‘The Church is 
the weary, dustladen Pilgrim through the desert.” 

There is none of us who would not prefer this to be dif- 
ferent. What the world at large is grossly conscious of from 
the outside, the priest is intimately aware of from within. So 
much to be done, so little time in which to do it. The Adver- 
sary converses and suggests how infinitely better it would be 
if the Church were neat and clean and tidy; if it contained 
the right people, and everything were run in the proper way; 
if its leaders were all thoroughly alert to the day’s most urgent 
problems; or if they were not so anxious about matters that 
may not be so important after all. If only, as Father Rahner 
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says, the Church “were more spiritual, more attractive, more 
impressive, more appealing.”’ And let me add, for our Anglo- 
Saxon milieu, more irreproachably respectable. If only it 
were a Church that everybody would instinctively praise and 
love. If only it would work smoothly, like Moral Rearma- 
ment. Or just deliver a bone-simple message, like Islam, that 
could be melodiously amplified thrice a day from sub-tropical 
belltowers. Or unlock the mathematical mysteries of exist- 
ence, like Ouspensky, and so satisfy those who crave an inner 
circle. In happy spots, with delicate exercise of selectivity, the 
Church can be made most respectable and attractive, but the 
great world unity in time and space always breaks through. It 
can never be quite comfortable. It is always on the witness 
stand, scrutinized and scrutinizable under contemptuous 
analysis. 

The priest, as I said, is intimately aware of all this from 
within. From within, also, he is always discovering the power 
of God since God works precisely through the deficit of all 
human means. This turns up in such innumerable instances 
that the priest concludes, taking all in all, he would not have 
it otherwise. As Father Rahner says, he loves his Mother even 
with her wrinkles and spots. The dynamics of greatness-in- 
littleness, that so repels, also reveals unexpected worlds of 
beauty and power. 

‘The Church, by its very nature, is an agent of peace in the 
world. When Jesus sent out his first disciples to preach the 
Kingdom of God, they were instructed to begin their first 
approach to their fellowman with the words: Peace be to you. 
Living as we do in the relatively ordered communities of the 
modern world, we probably do not appreciate the full force 
that greeting conveyed at a time when, as in the old West, you 
could be reasonably suspicious of any approaching horseman 
until he had established confidence by some peaceful word 
and gesture. The Angels of the Old Testament were in- 
structed to begin their mission with a greeting of peace, re- 
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moving the chilly fear that man naturally experiences when 
he encounters the supernatural. 

The priest, as a man of the Church, is called to be an 
agent of peace. He continually renews this commission, as it 
were, in his daily sacramental sacrifice of peace: peace be- 
tween God and sinful man; between sinful men themselves; 
between himself and both God and man. His manner of 
worship declares, symbolizes, elaborates this commission or 
agency of peace. On this fundamental point he is troubled 
by no uncertainties. When, however, he comes to deal with 
problems of human division and human peace in the con- 
crete, he finds he has a choice of methods. Which course 
should he take? To be reasonable or unreasonable; to fly in 
the face of common sense and worldly prudence, in all the 
might of the folly of the Cross; or to piece solutions labori- 
ously together, diagnosing spiritual ailments as a physician 
does disease, collecting exact information, placing human 
perversity under the microscope of political and social 
science? 

Hence, if he is serious about his business, and collects the 
opinions of many minds, he may soon find himself involved 
in a “dialogue of the deaf.” 


XV 


The Church does not in itself, obviously, produce world 
unity, and I see no reason for imagining that it should. ‘That 
is not its mission. Its mission is to administer the Word and 
the Grace of God, and thus to release in the world the all- 
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powerful forces of love, without which no unity will be sin- 
cere and permanent. Love is a direct agent of unity and 
peace: from its very nature. Yet here, again, there can be 
misconception, depending on one’s concept of love itself. If 
love rests in mere words or pious sentiment, if it does not 
communicate itself by deeds, its effect is negligible. Its effect 
is still negligible if love, even an active and concrete love, is 
not adequately conceived. The very test of one’s love for an 
individual, as any wife will agree, is its ability to come down 
out of the clouds, out of the realm of mere broad assertion 
and hearty well wishing, and interest itself in what the object 
of love really desires, really needs, really appreciates. 

The Church, as I said, enjoys a unity of its own: an inner, 
essential unity, which is the answer to its Founder’s own 
prayer. It does not—in the Catholic concept of church unity— 
look upon this essential unity as something to be acquired 
—through conference, through planning, even through 
prayer. It holds that the unity is already given; that this unity 
is clearly recognizable, from certain well defined criteria. The 
Church would like to see its own inner, essential unity re- 
flected in the divided world around it. It would like to see this 
reflection, because of its own love for mankind, torn and 
ravaged by division and hate. Such a hope makes tempting 
the notion of a benevolent theocracy. Could the Kingdom of 
God but grasp the shattered kingdom of man and remodel it 
according to its heart’s, its noblest desire! This is, as I say, a 
temptation; and in some instances a narrow-minded, oppor- 
tunistic temptation. It can be most exalted, and all the more 
dangerous because of its exalted aims. It affects the problems 
of the missions, in the former or latter-day colonial countries. 
When the missionary has sacrificed his very life to come to 
the rescue of fear-ridden, ignorance-and-disease-ridden people 
by planting a very necessary quasi-theocracy in their still only 
partly formed affairs, it is not so easy in later years to con- 
fide—or to be forced to confide—the little island of relative 
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peace that he has built up to as yet unskilled hands, subject to 
the caprices of foreign powers, or to destructive propaganda. 

The direct government of mankind has had its limited, its 
necessary part in certain phases of the Church’s history, but it 
was not, and never will be, the Church’s work, short of a 
millennium. From time to time I have been asked: ““Wouldn’t 
the world be very much better governed, if all people were 
Catholics?” Or, “Isn’t the first condition of world peace that 
all nations should embrace the Faith?” 

This is an honest question, and it deserves an honest an- 
swer. I am not speaking from the point of view of those who 
are not members of the Catholic Church, or any church at all, 
for that matter—but from my own. As a Catholic, as a priest, 
if you so will, my reply is a simple no. 

If all the world were Catholic—which is unlikely in any 
predictable time—it would have the good effect of removing 
from the international scene those disturbing elements that 
arise from directly anti-religious, organized atheistic move- 
ments. If all the world were believing, for that matter, it 
would eliminate the political and social power of movements 
sparked by anti-religious hate. (I am speaking of any overt, 
tangible influence, for even under a believing general world 
regime—perhaps even more so under such a regime—such 
unhealthy currents would be driven underground.) The pos- 
session of the Faith would not per se insure possession of the 
best political, economic or social know-how. It would not 
eliminate the causes and dangers of war, nor insure that the 
weaker nations were amply protected against the stronger 
ones. There are countless people of eminent good will, firmly 
anchored in their religious faith, whose knowledge of each 
other and of international relations is hopelessly fragmentary. 
An attempt to transfer methods and ideals of church govern- 
ment to the secular world could result in dire disaster, even 
from a strictly religious point of view. 

On the other hand, I would certainly not buy the opposite 
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proposition: that my faith has no direct relevance to good 
government or to the question of peace and unity. Certain 
principles taken from the Church’s own government are ap- 
plicable to secular human affairs, just as the Anglo-Saxon 
Common Law is traceable back to the equitable practices of 
the church chancery courts of the Middle Ages. While church- 
men, as churchmen, cannot claim to operate the control of 
government in view of their calling; while the faith, as a faith, 
gives no layman any such intuitive knowledge, religion does 
teach certain fundamental moral principles that are abso- 
lutely necessary for good government at home, or for peace 
between peoples throughout the world. 

Moreover, religion is not content with teaching certain 
great moral principles, or with setting certain useful examples 
in the management of its own affairs. It sets also certain atti- 
tudes, chief of which is respect for the human intelligence 
itself. 

It is easy for the humanistic sciences to say that they need 
no such endorsement, from religion or from anywhere else. 
But though easy to say, it is not so easy to make the saying 
stick. Humanistic sciences, as sciences, cannot by their own 
empirical method justify their own mode of operation, or 
even their own existence, for the simple reason that as empiri- 
cal, observational sciences, they do not justify anything. ‘The 
human intelligence justifies itself, declares itself reliable and 
valid, as a witness to the outside world which it observes, or 
to the inner world which it reflectively observes as though it 
were outside of itself: but it justifies itself through philo- 
sophical considerations that lie outside the scope of purely 
positive science. Again, religious faith is not philosophy; its 
assertions are drawn from sources outside of philosophy, al- 
though it operates through philosophical suppositions. But 
religious faith endorses, as a matter of faith, the worthwhile- 
ness of human reason and human testimony, for it is con- 
stantly appealing to this same validity as a process of unques- 
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tioned value. Otherwise the innumerable homely reasonings 
—a fortiori and a minori—of the Bible itself would be with- 
out meaning. 

The Church, therefore, looks upon the work of the human- 
istic sciences as complementary to its own work: whether as 
behavioral sciences they are strictly observational and wholly 
inductive, like certain branches of sociology, or whether 
they are deductions of moral philosophy. Further, the hu- 
manistic sciences may combine or synthesize both phases of 
human knowledge, such as a philosophy of sociology. A prime 
question for metaphysics is the nature of love. Yet the strictest 
observational methodology can examine, for verification or 
refutation, the assertions made about the social power of love. 
Just how far such observations can succeed in providing us 
with a great body of data that can be turned to useful pur- 
poses I do not venture to say. Professor Pitirim A. Sorokin 
of Harvard is hopeful of obtaining such results, through his 
elaborate researches into the social force of altruism. At any 
rate, however you may choose to designate and classify them, 
the achievements in the world of unselfish love are part of 
the historical record. Francis of Assisi, Gandhi, and Schweitzer 
are as verifiable as are statistics on crime and migration. 

The Church’s relation to the humanistic sciences is not that 
of rivalry, of sharing in a piece of pie in fear that a larger 
slice be handed to an opponent. The activities of one sphere 
of thought and action are complementary to the other. The 
more distinct they are, the more intimately and effectively 
can they work together. 

For that very reason, the Church is deeply concerned for 
the welfare and efficacy of the great sum of man’s reflective 
intelligence. The Church cannot bring to bear upon con- 
temporary problems her own theologically motivated doctrine 
of love unless she has at hand the concrete data, the knowl- 
edge of cause and effect, that the reflective intelligence pro- 
vides. As I wrote on an earlier occasion: 
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Love centered on persons, not on abstractions, works through 
the operating room and the X-ray, through the social clinic and 
the scientific organization of the community, with exactly the 
same reality and power as it did when St. Martin slit his mantle 
in two in order to shelter the beggar of Amiens from the winter’s 
cold. In fact, a scientifically and sociologically implemented love 
wakes a new depth of devotion and intelligent selflessness with 
which its simpler manifestations were not familiar. Grace, to use 
a theological term, can illumine the mind and fire the heart with 
new spiritual splendors and more glorious self-surpassings, when 
it operates under the stress and strain that dedication to genuine 
social reconstruction requires.* 

But the problem of love—as a socially unifying force—is but one 
phase of the wider problem of human unity itself. 


XVI 


It has been the custom for a very large number of Catholics 
all over the world to make each day an inward offering of all 
their prayers, works and sufferings for the good of some special 
intention touching the spread on this earth of God’s kingdom 
of justice and love. The intentions are noted on a leaflet dis- 
tributed each month by a spiritual world union, known as the 
Apostleship of Prayer. 

On the first of these leaflets I ever saw, being then a small 
boy, the intention for the month was designated ‘Social 
Peace.” So that month I duly prayed, worked and suffered 
each day for Social Peace, though at the time I had not the 

« Perspectives on a Troubled Decade: 1939-1949, edited by Lyman Bryson, 


Louis Finkelstein, R. M. MaclIver, Conference on Science, Philosophy and 
Religion in their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life, p. 687. 
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remotest idea what Social Peace meant, and like most small 
boys, did not think it was worth the trouble to find out. It 
was a good thing you were supposed to pray, work and suffer 
for, and that was enough. But I think the phrase must have 
done for me a neat turn of subliminal perception, for in much 
later days, when I was forced by the nature of my work to take 
a long hard look at the parochial society around me, the idea 
of Social Peace collected much meaning. In due time, and 
with wider contacts, it blended closely with the concept of 
human unity. 

The twin questions of social peace and of human unity 
took on for me gigantic proportions when I glimpsed Hitler- 
terrified Europe just before the second World War. They 
have loomed large in the minds of all citizens in the strange 
current situation, when Peace—social and international alike 
—and Human Unity appear to a terrified world in the shape 
of gross caricature and perversion; so much so that we are 
afraid even to talk of Peace or Unity for fear of being trapped 
in the fine-meshed Bolshevist net. Now, with threats of uni- 
versal terror, these questions have become agonizingly acute, 
and we ask ourselves how can we build unity in a much-too- 
divided free world. By that same token, we inquire, what can 
we do to build social peace as a necessary pre-condition of 
such a dynamic unity? 

Incidentally, it is not just a question of strengthening the 
free world so as to face up to a belligerent Russia. No small 
amount of thought needs to be given to the question, remote 
as it now seems, as to what would be the conduct of free na- 
tions in the supposition that Soviet Russia should collapse. 
Would they rush in thoughtlessly, and themselves become in- 
volved in their own dissensions, creating breeding-ground for 
new revolutions? Years of harsh suffering have happily nour- 
ished a surprising degree of unity among kindred elements 
in the exiled Eastern Europeans, such as in the Christian 
Democratic Union. But even now, after all these years, not all 
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the elements are harmonized. Exiles from the confines of the 
former Russian Empire are divided between those who would 
like to see the restoration of the Empire’s ancient Moscow- 
centered unity, and those who would look to the resurrection 
of its various national components, such as the Ukrainians 
and Byelo-Russians. Such divisions of thought are natural, an 
inheritance of the bitter experiences of earlier days; yet they 
are a warning as to possible future dissensions. 

With all this background of thought, the question occurs 
to me: What can I, if anything, contribute personally toward 
social peace and human unity? 

My answer is simple. What I can do directly and ultimately 
of my own small self is most negligible. <The only cause, the 
only agent, of true human unity is God’s grace, and I look to 
the Church as the mediator of that grace among men. But of 
myself, I and anyone can do something toward preparing the 
conditions for such unity: through knowledge, through in- 
telligent intercourse, through understanding, and through 
removal, as far as a citizen’s action allows, of the grave 
obstacles set up by prejudice, fake nationalistic chauvinism, 
by political and economic barriers. Certainly we can all do 
something, in greater or lesser degree, toward understanding 
of the moral and religious principles involved. 

Precisely as a priest, however, I am particularly and ur- 
gently interested in the most far-reaching, as well as the most 
dificult condition of all: the formation of authentic human 
beings. All the brotherhood slogans in the world, all the ap- 
peals to universal fraternity, all the majesty and hand-clasping 
of the Ninth Symphony, would mean little or nothing, unless 
authentic human beings form the agency of such universal 
bonds. 

I see the problem of human unity turning, as it were, upon 
two great poles. One of these is the spread of a certain degree 
of enlightenment throughout the world—the removal of 
worldwide prejudices, the counterweight to the mass of hate 
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propaganda, much of this accomplished through the mass 
media at our modern disposal. We do need the slogans, pro- 
vided they are genuine and not delusive. We need the world 
campaigns of understanding. We need the exchange of per- 
sons of all sorts and kinds, particularly in the field of study 
and culture. We need the beneficent influence of well planned 
mass demonstrations; a building up of a sense of solidarity. 

We are stupid and fatuous if we leave these skills and these 
media to the elements who seek to spread distrust and hate 
among the human race. All this we need and very much more. 
I am not minimizing nor sublimating the flat reality of our 
human mass psychology. But this is but one side of the pic- 
ture. Because one thing is done—as that talented editor, the 
late Father James M. Gillis, used to say—there is no reason for 
neglecting the other. All the mass enlightenment and surface 
understanding will have little effect, will lack root and sub- 
stance, unless it is accompanied by what is a still greater im- 
perative: the creation of authentic individuals. True persons, 
who will bear the full share of responsibility; persons, men 
and women, who know and acknowledge the limits of their 
individual capacities, but at the same time, are ready to take 
on the full commitments of liberty. 

Commitments of liberty! Those are easy words; and I find 
it worth while to look a little more deeply into their meaning. 
Even if but a few such completely authentic persons crystal- 
lize the turmoil of the present free and unfree world, they 
count for infinitely more than we imagine. Those, in other 
words, who know and live fully all that is meant by a true 
Amen. 


Dri ial 


If you talk along such lines, and make mention of liberty, 
several difficulties present themselves and might arouse doubt. 
An absent-minded friend of mine quoted Newman’s famous 
dictum in regard to “ten thousand difficulties” by saying: 
‘Remember Newman’s great maxim: ten thousand doubts do 
not make one difficulty!’ The curious, and rather Hegelian, 
aspect of the matter is that, after all, each of the two contrary 
versions says pretty much the same thing. If your doubt is all 
mere doubt—subjective, temperamental—it doesn’t add up 
to honest difficulties, except for your own little self. Whereas 
piling up of more subjective difficulties gives no reasonable 
ground for doubt. In either version, the right one or the 
wrong one, the determinant of grounded doubt, of bona fide 
difficulty, is plain, objective truth. So that the anxious emo- 
tion that the mention of inner liberty, and its corollary, strict, 
objective moral responsibility, might arouse in a certain 
school of thought is not necessarily a reflection upon the ob- 
jective reality of human liberty itself. It means simply that 
certain minds are discomforted by what they think is too 
much stress upon the individual’s strict responsibility. 

The objection is raised, that we are not really the masters 
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of our own decisions, but rather that the commitments we 
make are in every case the product of the particular culture 
in which we are brought up. Examples are taken from vari- 
ous culture patterns to show how deeply a person’s social con- 
duct is influenced by the enveloping traditions of family, tribe 
or community. Certainly the influence of such culture pat- 
terns is most profound and pervasive. In certain instances, like 
those of the Pueblo Indians of the American Southwest, the 
individual’s choices seem to be submerged in the rigid and 
highly elaborate code of conduct laid down by the tribe. 
Again, going to the other extreme, in our atomized and 
highly un-tribal modern society, people are much more in- 
fluenced by conformism than they are willing to acknowledge, 
as a David Riesman disconcertingly reminds us. Certainly, in 
neither situation, that of a close-knit, ceremonial-ridden 
primitive culture, nor in the disorganized, uprooted condition 
of the modern civilized migrant, are the conditions favorable 
for developing really authentic personalities. But the condi- 
tions, though difficult, are not impossible. It is precisely be- 
cause of the difficulty of reaching and maintaining firm and 
far-reaching commitments in our present-day situation that 
we need persons who can withstand the social pressure, who 
can bear with being uncomfortable in a comfort-loving and 
conformity-loving culture. 

I have already explained a certain philosophy of life, a view 
of the world and of our human totality, which has guided me 
in my own personal decisions. ‘This I would naturally lay be- 
fore anyone else who would wish to come to grips with the 
question of his own authenticity. I would ask him to review 
this philosophy in leisure and detachment from his ordinary 
occupations: to ruminate it tranquilly in silence; to refresh 
his mind and quench the thirst of his soul at some of the 
great fountains of spiritual wisdom, such as the Scriptures 
themselves. 

I would want him to take a little time to sense the greatness 
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and the mystery of the universe around us, and to experience, 
if need be, a little of the emptiness of man when he is alone 
with himself and his Creator. I would want him to do this 
in great peace, as far as possible: either alone, but preferably 
in the company of others who are also confronted with the 
same idea; for silence is a virtue that you do not practice by 
being alone: the silence of solitude is simply a condition. But 
silence in fellowship is a cooperative work and is sacramental 
in its nature. We do silence for one another. 

This is for the person, man or woman, who considers the 
turning point in his or her life—whether in the despairing 
spirit at the opening of T. S. Eliot’s Ash Wednesday (“I do 
not hope to turn again’) or in a questioning spirit: “To what 
finally, shall I say Amen? ‘To whom or to what, shall I say: I 
will, or I do?” 

‘This means a certain philosophy of decision, of moral de- 
cision—in the light of man’s total situation, and the light of 
my particular situation. It is a philosophy of my own free 
choice, relating my own inner liberty to the Liberty of the 
Creator working with me in the world; and a knowledge of 
the dialectic of the interaction of both liberties. If I under- 
stand, in great simplicity, but also with some perspicacity, how 
that interaction works, I shall be able to bring to rest the 
fluttering compass of my shifting will, and “find God in 
peace.” 

This is the heart of what I wish to say. I cannot tell people 
what to do. From my faith and from my natural reason, I can 
point out the broad limits of conduct wherein all men must 
walk, and I can point the application to the particular circum- 
stances of a person’s life. But I cannot make your decision, 
nor can I persuade anyone by personal magnetism and charm 
to step up and be seated at the mourner’s bench. All that I 
can do, all that I can dare to do, is to point out to people how 
they themselves can learn to work with the aid the Creator 
gives them, and reach their own individual decisions. For an 
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authentic decision is not a group decision or the result of 
brainstorming. The consensus of many may support my own 
determination. But to be authentic, I must operate—operam 
admovere—in the inner sanctuary of my own heart and mind. 
Yet in that inner sanctuary, in that inmost sanctuary, I work 
in bonds of unity with all my neighbors, though they, too, 
must act in the secret of their own hearts. 

As for the motives of decision, the momenta, the motor 
considerations and reflections: these I leave to other places 
and occasions to expound. All that falls in the purview of 
this brief reflection is to notice certain factors that enter into 
all authentic moral decisions, in the belief that by a little 
more insight into these respective factors, we shall be better 
able to cope with the forming of those authentic persons 
upon whom we can build the hope of a better world, even 
though it be—which God forbid—amid the ruins of the old. 
These considerations turn largely upon three ideas: that of 
moral guilt; that of the method of decision itself, of the act of 
liberty as phenomenon; and that of the spirits that contest 
for being and for non-being in our own personality. Then 
finally, in the concluding section of this book, a word as to 
the ultimate aim to which all decisions may lead us. 


XVIII 


Basic decisions are always, at least in the last analysis, moral 
decisions. Even those that in themselves concern choice of 
practical, pragmatic means, ultimately return to some moral 
decision. All genuine responsibility returns sooner or later to 
the question of right and wrong. 
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Sooner or later we find ourselves appearing before an ulti- 
mate judge and jury—of society; of history; and of God. Deci- 
sions for anyone other than myself are always accountable 
to another. Perhaps I shall say, I am accountable only to my 
own conscience. But a conscience that refers only to itself is 
meaningless, and menacing in its meaninglessness. A person 
who is wholly his own conscience is infinitely more dangerous 
than the brute who neither thinks nor cares of any conscience 
at all. 

As the terrible experience of the last forty years have taught 
us, the most appalling tyranny is that which is wholly ration- 
alized. Indeed those who speak vehemently of moral standards 
in public life often inspire a peculiar uncanny fear, that arises 
not from mere rigidity or timidity, but from a genuine anxi- 
ety over the vagaries of the completely self-righteous mind. 

It is one of the trials of our democracy that elected public 
officials, in themselves humanly reasonable people, are con- 
strained to take doctrinaire poses in order to satisfy their ex- 
acting constituents. 

But that for which you are accountable is also imputable. 
Inevitably the question of moral imputability raises the ques- 
tion which most people are most anxious to avoid: the ques- 
tion of sin. 

If we talk, as we do, of guilt, we cannot avoid mention of 
the very distasteful theme of sin and the part the concept of 
sin plays in the formation of decisions. Such a mention runs 
into a peculiar dilemma: the contradiction between the acute 
contemporary sense of sins: the terrible wrongness of a long 
catalog of offenses against public morality, coupled with a 
pointed opposition to any talk of sin, of imputable personal 
guilt. 

Anyone who broaches this subject soon learns he is treading 
on very unwelcome ground. It is all right, it is imperative, 
to characterize offenses against the freedom, security and dig- 
nity of the individual human person as wrong, as bad, as in- 
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famous. We can speak freely of collective guilt, the sin that 
in a way lies upon all of us. But if our abhorrence of certain 
offenses is genuine, if it is not to remain in the purely esthetic 
or even the philosophic order, the question is inevitable: Am 
I willing to conceive of such offenses according to their real, 
inward malice, as sins in the proper sense of the word—of- 
fenses against God Himself? Or, if I wish to express the idea 
more metaphysically, as assertions of these forces of non-being 
which persist in the attempt to invade my nature, as opposed 
to the reality of the Creator’s Being, and by that token, to my 
own true being itself? And might I, can I, in all justice and 
reason, utter for any of these actions the personal word 
Peccav1: I have sinned? 

When the Prophet Nathan unfolded his parable of the 
slaughtered ewe lamb before the august presence of King 
David, the sinner, recent adulterer and murderer, Nathan did 
not stigmatize David as a tragic figure somehow involved in 
a network of circumstances beyond his control. He did not 
prepare the way by asking if David suffered from a guilt com- 
plex. He told him simply and directly: You are the man. You 
are responsible, as a person, for this deliberate non-being of 
your own true personality. And David—with the lucid in- 
stinct, as Saint Augustine says, of a saint—replied immediately 
to the point: I have sinned to the Lord. Peccavi Domino. 

David’s peccavi was not the externalization of a complex, 
nor was it morbid. It was the straight acknowledgment of a 
truth: the acknowledgment which any of us, in these en- 
lightened days, wishes to extract from those who wilfully hate, 
deceive and torment their fellow man and sow division among 
humankind. You, nobody else, are responsible for the death 
of Captain Uriah and adultery with Uriah’s wife. Your own 
free choice in one momentary instant reversed the role of be- 
ing and non-being in your life: caused your transitus back 
into that Egypt from which your predecessor Moses had liber- 
ated your own people. 
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These are simple words: I have sinned. But they contain, 
in their utter nakedness, the difference that lies between the 
externalization of a guilt compulsion and truly deep, con- 
structive expression of the most perplexing element in man’s 
existence. (I do not say that both of these elements, the 
existential element of purely moral guilt and the complex of 
psychological guilt, may not coexist in the same person or the 
same situation: I mean simply that they are in themselves en- 
tirely distinct.) 

I have sinned. In other words, I make acknowledgment of 
an objective right and wrong, in the total scheme of things. It 
is my glory that I can recognize it. David, for all his moral 
guilt, was on his way to being infinitely better off than a 
wholly self-satisfied fool. By that very fact of acknowledgment, 
I am above all other visible creation. I can testify. Alone in all 
the marvels of creation, tiny, physically, quantitatively in- 
significant, I can declare when I have broken the order of the 
world: can conceive and utter such a thing. The act of sin is 
a degradation of my own dignity. But the humble acknowl- 
edgment of sin is the first step to my reinstatement. 

I, ego, myself have sinned. I do not impute my sin to cir- 
cumstances, to education, to social milieu, but to an objective 
act of my own subjective freedom. That tremendous power 
differentiates me from all visible creation: the power of deci- 
sion. ‘This power has built around me this enormous city, it 
has externalized the world’s nodsphere, for good and for bad 
alike. I can take or reject; I can persevere to take or reject. 

Professor Hocking, as the fruit of many years of reflection, 
seems to come to much the same conclusion: 


To much of the modern spirit, and indeed to the robust self- 
confidence of normal humanity, Christianity has seemed, and 
seems, unnaturally preoccupied with the ideas of sin. And J 
would stand with the firm human sense of right in the cosmos, 
ready to call God to account as well as to be called to account: 
whoever and whatever is responsible for my existence must re- 
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spond to my just demand that existence-as-aspiring-being shall 
not be a condemnation to futility. This postulate of right, as I 
have maintained for many years, even in the form of resentment 
against apparent frustration, is one of the perennial sources of 
the idea of God. This clearly seen, we must then note that the 
idea of sin is not an arbitrary insertion into developing religion, 
but a necessary consequence of man’s occupation with an abso- 
lute ideal—or, as we have put the matter, with requirements of 
the impossible, such as the call for perfection. 

The sense of sin is, in the first instance, simply the shadow of 
uncompromising standards. ... It is the prerogative of man’s 
type of knowing—and we have seen modernity perplexed by its 
own inability to resign this prerogative in presence of its advance 
in subjectivity—the prerogative of knowing the universal, which 
compels him to know his defect as zt is, and not as a flatterer 
would ease it. It is his mature strength that he can justly and 
unflinchingly estimate his own weakness.* 


It is precisely by ‘dwelling on sin,” in Dr. Hocking’s view, 
that one “does full honor to human nature.”’ 

I have sinned “to the Lord.” The fact that I am conscious 
of having sinned places me immediately at the heart of an 
infinite inner dialectic. I have sinned to my shame against the 
All Good. But He against whom I have sinned zs All Good. 
At the moment I make my acknowledgment to Him, He 
draws me with the inmost chords of my being up to His own 
goodness. My shame is inextricably mingled with my hope. 
The acknowledgment of sin is the immediate start on the way 
up. The steps may be long and painful, and the acknowledg- 
ment itself must pass beyond that of a preliminary motion of 
the spirit into the body of an authentic life, in the way that 
God’s majesty and God’s goodness ordain. True self-inculpa- 
tion is the true acceptance of self. It is the beginning of a way 
out of a self-centered existence inio the fellowship of all other 
penitents. 

This is not an exhortation to repentance. It is simply a 


* Op. cit., pp. 104-5. 
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suggestion to intellectuals that decisions for the good, the 
true and the beautiful, for justice and love, will be real, will 
be vital and truly human, if they open up to the deciding 
mind the perspective offered by the concept of sin. If great 
decisions are the resolution of man’s fundamental inner con- 
flict, they will abide by the terms of that resolution: the terms 
of being and aggressive non-being struggling in the human 
soul, away from, or in cooperation with, the Divine Liberty 
itself. If the positive assertion of non-being is sin, its fruit, if 
unresolved, is the ultimate assertion of non-being: remorse; 
and the ultimate tragedy of human existence is to be delivered 
over to an inundation of remorse. 

One of the stock-in-trade gibes of the late Robert G. Inger- 
soll, nineteenth-century patron of village atheists, was to point 
out to a shocked audience the outrageous goings on of so 
many of the characters in the Bible: cruelty, lying, adultery, 
and what not. “Were these the people God chose?” Peoria’s 
paunchy prophet would ask with a flourish. He never realized 
that it is not the absence of sin, but the sense of sin, that we 
honor in the ancient Biblical world. As Margaret Monro 
writes: 


In so far as we can descry any particular fitness in His [God’s] 
choice of a Semitic people—since after all one would expect some- 
thing to work on and not sheerly unfavorable factors—it appears 
to lie in the fact that the Semites had more sense of sin than is 
usual in the human race. This is something different from the 
more general awareness that things are somehow wrong with us. 
That vague feeling can be interpreted in more ways than one as, 
for instance, in the Hindu and Buddhist sense that after all we 
do not really exist, and that evil is a matter of being taken in by 
an illusion. The Greeks tended to think of evil as primarily an 
ignorance, to be put right by better information. Some peoples 
troubled remarkably little about the matter, usually when they 
lived in a comfortable climate with few natural catastrophes be- 
yond their power of control. The Semites are exceptional among 
the races of men in seeing so clearly that they had faults, and 
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these faults affected their relations with their divinities. The re- 
ligious hymns of Babylonia have a penitential note not found in 
Egypt.* 

Obviously people grossly pagan and blind to all spiritual 
values will feel an unease at the mention of sin. But why is 
the idea so disturbing to those who do feel a deep sense of 
moral indignation over the world’s crimes and injustices? If 1 
believe, for instance, that it is morally wrong for the sales de- 
partment of a prosperous manufacturing concern to promote 
consumer credit (in plainer language, buying on tick) to the 
point where families all over the country are impoverished in 
trying to keep up with their payments—if, as I say, I consider 
this as a wrong, as a wicked practice, why should I hesitate to 
go a step further, and call this a sin against the Most High? If 
wilfully betraying the nation’s security by passing defense se- 
crets to the country’s enemy is a disloyalty worthy of the death 
penalty, why may I not refer to it plainly as sin, and a very 
terrible sin? Why should this powerful characterization be 
eliminated from the conceptual tool chest of the ministering 
intellect? It is not in my province, or anyone’s, to declare as 
sinners Mr. and Mrs. X, convicted of these crimes, for none of 
us can pass final judgment on any human being: not even on 
Judas Iscariot. But I certainly can, and must, say that the acts 
with which they are charged are objectively sinful acts—that 
is, as far as the outward appearance is concerned. Man’s inner 
being is known only to his Creator, but his acts are manifest 
to all. 

A rather simple explanation for this reluctance to talk of 
sin seems at hand. ‘The mention of sin has become associated 
historically with a certain form of theological rigorism. Sin of 
its very nature implies relationship with Him whose law it 
violates, as it also implies relationships with the person who is 
its victim—my neighbor or myself. But if a theological teach- 
ing, or just early childhood experience, has created in me the 

* Margaret T. Monro, Thinking About Genesis. Longmans, 1953, p. 106. 
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image of an implacable Legislator, the thought of sin becomes 
an unbearable torment. My only escape then is to deny the 
whole idea, or to place the blame on society, or else, as a last 
resort, to assert that God commands the impossible. Such a 
desperate concept the priest totally rejects; indeed it runs 
counter to the essence of his daily and most intimately priestly 
act, the ministry of a sacramental sacrifice of infinite mercy 
and love. For him to acknowledge sin—an assertion of non- 
being—is to place oneself in immediate relationship with the 
infinite dynamism of Being. The alternative to sin is a Re- 
deemer, and the central point of Christianity is not the pres- 
ence of sin, but the presence of a Redeemer. 

This is not to ignore certain risks that affect any discussion 
of sin and guilt. The guilt complex can rear the hydra-head 
of familiar psychological or psychopathic disturbances. Sin 
anxiety, ranging from abysmal terrors to the most painful 
types of scrupulous meticulousness, is a familiar channel, the 
psychiatrists tell us, for pathological obsessions. But the mor- 
bid guilt complex is one thing, the genuine sense of sin is 
another. ‘The two can be combined in certain cases: the con- 
fessor finds people occasionally who are genuinely penitent, 
whose consciences are basically clear, but who nevertheless suf- 
fer from certain obsessions and illusions. Such types he will 
naturally refer to the physician, who will deal with them in 
their own proper sphere and in his own competent way. The 
physician, for his part, will not infrequently discover that the 
guilt anxieties of persons who come to him for psychiatric 
assistance are, for their part, occasioned more by a guilty con- 
science than by genuine psychological disturbances: they need 
spiritual deliverance most of all. 

‘These are the experiences of the priest in the confessional, 
or as a spiritual adviser. It is his office to distinguish between 
the two sets of phenomena, even if occasionally they are inter- 
woven in the same personality. If they were better distin- 
guished, many an anxiety would be released. 
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A portly rural parishioner once complained to me that he 
could not avail himself of an improvised confessional I had 
had constructed in a country chapel because its entrance was 
too narrow. With a touch of tears in his voice—for with all 
his bulk he was tender-hearted—he sighed: “If there ain’t 
more room at my disposal, I’ll be remaining an enemy of 
God!”’ As we were both interested in his inner reconciliation, 
the spatial difficulty was overcome. The dialectic of penitence, 
as the priest experiences it, is a dialectic of sorrow—from a 
mild regret, a minimum requirement, to an intense grief. But 
it also is a dialectic of joy, of the movement from death to 
life, from non-being to being. 

A parish priest of my acquaintance, the late Father Cor- 
nelius J. Ahern, of Newark, New Jersey, once expressed this 
idea in symbolic form, by painting the outer walls of his con- 
fessional in joyful colors of blue and gold. ‘““Why not?” he 
argued, “‘since it’s the place where people move to God’s 
love?”’ 

‘The mental poison of ideological hate movements, of what- 
ever variety, cannot be countervailed by any premises drawn 
from our theistic concept of the universe. It can only be met, 
theoretically, by showing the intrinsic contradiction of its own 
dialectic, which is by no means impossible. But the hate move- 
ments originate among and are directed to people who are 
supposedly at least susceptible to such theistic principles. In 
fact, they often proclaim their adhesion to God and country. 
They cannot be met by appeals to society, for they are deter- 
mining their own society; nor to history, since they make their 
own history. They are moral aberrations, using the simple 
dialectic of intimidation. If we are to meet them logically we 
must meet them on moral grounds. But morality based upon 
mere human reasonableness is powerless to cope with them. 
The peculiar feature of such purely rational morality is that 
its morally compelling image is always something in the fu- 
ture, for nobody today is interested in returning to a mythical 
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Golden Age. But the future, however attractively it may be 
painted, is always non-existent. It remains an image, a pot of 
gold at the end of the rational rainbow. 

If we ignore man’s total situation, which is his essential re- 
lation to the ever-present all-embracing Source of and End of 
his being, we cannot expect to derive much force from our 
moralizing. 


XIX 


One of the curious by-products of contemporary enterprise is 
the skilful—indeed highly specialized—use of a dozen varie- 
ties of sex appeal for hard-boiled commercial purposes. Noth- 
ing startlingly new and original, but a remarkable refinement 
and amplification of ancient techniques: revelation, sugges- 
tion, suspense, violence, repetition . . . Protests against this 
particular technique may meet with a polite response, salted, 
perhaps, with a kindly wonder as to how you happened to be 
noticing such things. More often your warnings will be cited 
as a horrible example of “medieval puritanism,” as per se 
censorship of modern morals, of contempt for sex, etc.* If pro- 
tests are exaggerated or irrational, or used as the occasion for 
unreasonable practices, it is natural enough that they meet 
with an angry reaction. But a priest is a bit puzzled as to why 
warnings wisely framed and wisely directed should blow up 
such a parlor tornado of puritanism-in-reverse, and particu- 
larly why the type of practices he has in mind should be so 


* For a thorough and dispassionate discussion of the censorship problem, 
see Harold C. Gardiner, The Catholic Viewpoint on Censorship, Doubleday, 
1957, 
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ardently defended in the name of sex. For, in point of fact, the 
trouble with commercialized sex appeal is precisely the fact 
that it despises sex, degrades it from its own true dignity. 

Because the priest honors sex, as an infinitely precious gift 
of the Most High, as the workshop, one might say, of the time- 
bound sequence of human history, he refuses to admit a natu- 
ral alliance between sex and sin, even though sex and sin so 
easily and readily are joined. He stubbornly refuses to admit 
that the sense of sin is a derogation to sex; and sees endless 
confusion arising from this false assumption. 

The issue is plainly and pregnantly stated by Denis de 
Rougemont, in his painstaking analysis of the story of courtly 
love, Love in the Western World. Discussing the curious rela- 
tionship between the medieval heresy of the Cathars and the 
romances of the joyous troubadours, De Rougemont remarks 
(italics his): 


As for the purity of the morals of the Cathars, it has just been 
shown that they professed beliefs entirely contrary to those upon 
which true Christian morality is based. The condemnation of the 
flesh, which is now viewed by some as characteristically Christian, 
is in fact of Manichean and “heretical” origin. For it must be 
borne in mind that when Saint Paul speaks of the “‘flesh’’ he 
means not the physical body but the whole of the believing man— 
body, mind, faculties, and desires—and hence his soul too.* 


“Happy love has no history—in European literature,’ says 
De Rougemont (italics his, p. 52). The “outstanding find” 
made by European poets, is “‘passionate love at once shared 
and fought against, anxious for a happiness it rejects, and 
magnified in its own disaster—unhappy mutual love.’ But 
here I return to the biblical story. For this “Semitic” mind, 
with its emphasis upon sin, its self-imputation of guilt, has 
given us some of the most sublime hymns of marital happi- 
ness, of sex in its true glory. ‘he Canticle of Canticles, the 


* Denis de Rougemont, Love in the Western World, Pantheon. 
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“wedding” psalms, the stories of devoted couples like Elkanah 
and Anna, correspond with the picture of the Holy Family of 
Nazareth in the New Testament. It is precisely because of the 
high honor paid to sex, that celibacy and virginity can come 
into their own. And reverence for sex includes a reminder 
that the specific exercise of sex, the generative act, is itself a 
commitment to a long future: one that involves joys and 
privileges, it is true, but also grave and lasting responsibili- 
ties. 

The trouble with the biblical concept of sin is not that it 
imposes unnatural limits and restraints upon man’s moral 
perspective. Rather the contrary: it opens a perspective so 
manifold that we can with difficulty really rise to it. It is the 
breadth of the biblical idea of sin, not its narrowness, which 
makes the trouble. Maxim Litvinov, Soviet Russia’s former 
ambassador to the United States, was credited with the famous 
dictum, that “peace is indivisible,” which in itself is true, 
though the Soviet ambassador’s idea of indivisibility, like that 
of equality among George Orwell’s animals, was that it should 
be indivisible all in one direction. Sin, too, is indivisible, and 
the two indivisions are correlative. 

If any one sin is abhorrent to you, then all sin is abhorrent. 
You can’t be indivisibly anti-sinful in one direction alone. 
There is but one humanity and but one Creator, and any 
crime against humanity itself—collectively or as represented 
in the individual—is against all. The fatal weakness of much 
social criticism is that its praises and blames are compart- 
mentalized. ‘That criticism will be only effective when it is 
directed against any specific evil in the light of the total man 
and his total situation. In our decisions, therefore, in our use 
of liberty, we do not escape from moral vacuity, from the 
slavery of non-being, by mere counterbalancing of opposites. 
If our decisions are to be effective, they will be related to the 
totality of our own individual selves—our own dignity and 
destiny in their most profound bearing—and to the totality 
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of man’s situation. They will be a transitus to the future lib- 
erty, to a real being. In other words, they will be an integra- 
tion and incorporation into the new life of that total situation 
of man’s being. They will cross the watery sea of indecision 
hand in hand with the Almighty. 


One night last year Mr. Mike Wallace in his highly dyna- 
mized “Night Beat’? hour invited me (in pointed, though 
kindly, fashion) to explain to the television audience just how 
and why as a youth I had decided to become a priest and, in 
turn, why a Jesuit. Since I had already recorded this business 
in an autobiography there was no difficulty in answering his 
question. If I had forgotten, I need only refer to the book. But 
the question recognized the point that the priest’s life, his 
priesthood, is based upon decisions: his option to choose a 
state of life as such, his faith that that state of life relates to a 
central commitment—a search for perfection. The priest’s de- 
cision to commit his own life to sharing in a redemptive en- 
terprise is correlative to—or a response to—the Redeemer’s 
own decision to undertake the Redemption. 

Christian theologians have always emphasized a link be- 
tween the action of Moses in liberating the people of Israel 
and the action of Jesus in liberating all mankind from the 
slavery of sin, of evil and of active non-being. Jesus—the theo- 
logians say—took His decision to suffer and die for mankind 
at that last paschal supper which Christian artists have so lov- 
ingly portrayed. In their Feast of the Passover the Jewish 
people commemorate that first paschal supper which marked 
the decision of Moses to lead his people out of bondage. Every 
ceremonious detail in that annual celebration was intended 
to be a vivid reminder of the Egyptian night meal which the 
Israelites ate standing and shod, with staves in their hands, 
ready to march out of Egypt at a moment’s notice. ‘They were 
ready for the Transit, the passover from the land of slavery to 
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the land of freedom, from the land of comfort and bondage to 
the land of hardship and liberty. 

Each year the Jews and the Christians celebrate this central 
event, the Pasch or the Passover, though with different conno- 
tations. It is an event in time and in space. In space it was a 
' passage of the Red Sea out of Egypt into Israel over that very 
territory so vividly connected in our minds today with a shift- 
ing boundary line between slavery and freedom, between 
peace and war: the Gaza strip, the perilous borders of Israel 
and Jordan. In time it was a passover from a Before to an 
After. It was a great decision of our own being, one that has 
stamped itself indelibly on the human imagination. It was an 
emergence from non-being, from a merely negative non-be- 
ing, that is to say, Israel had not yet realized itself; it was the 
Israel of the tribes but not of the Law. But the non-being was 
also an aggressively negative non-being, a non-being of slav- 
ery, of idolatry and of blasphemy against the Most High. 

It was a transit into the being of a new Israel, the being of 
the Law, the moral reality of the Commandments. ‘The transit 
itself was but momentary; an instant without permanence or 
consistence. The travelers lacked even a few minutes in which 
to pause and contemplate the curious experience of walking 
in the midst of the Red Sea with waters roaring and raging on 
either side. In his film, Cecil B. de Mille manages to give pre- 
cision to the scene, but in reality it must have been a messy 
business. Instantly with this transit there came a complete re- 
versal, a reversal so total, so infinitely significant that Israel’s 
poets, prophets and popular orators for later centuries never 
cease to commemorate it in prose and in verse. In exitu Israel 
de Aegypto—‘When Israel came out of Egypt, and the sons of 
Jacob heard no more a strange language, the Lord took Juda 
for his sanctuary, Israel for his own dominions.” (Ps. 113-114.) 
That which for them had had a body in Egypt, that tremen- 
dous body of oppression, the pésanteur of alien power, glory, 
magnificence, a stifling, crushing reality, suddenly became a 
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mere memory. On the other hand, that sparkling image of the 
future which for them had been but a vague dream of liberty, 
the image of a new existence, emerged as a reality, as the 
present. They experienced what occurs in the case of every 
great human decision, that sudden reversal, complete change 
between the present and the past. The present is instantane- 
ous. Ihe future, if it is to have effect, must be clothed in a 
body of reality. (“And I cannot as yet conceive that reality,”’ 
said a young Hungarian refugee to me two days after he had 
landed at Camp Kilmer, New Jersey, in the airlift the day be- 
fore Thanksgiving, 1956.) In men’s great decisions this body, 
this reality, is the emergence of a new man, a growth through 
grace, in association with the Lord, a period of nourishment 
and construction. The transit, therefore, is the transit from 
the old body of emptiness and non-being to the new body of 
life, but life in companionship with the Creator Himself. It is 
a transit under His wings, with His aid, in cooperation with 
His vast constructive work. 

Just as each year the Jewish people commemorate Moses’ 
great decision, and continue to commemorate it with piety, 
beauty and sweetness of imagery, so the Christian people com- 
memorate the great decision of Jesus Christ for the transitus 
from death to life which is the meaning of Easter Sunday and, 
in Christian teaching, the fulfilment of that primal decision. 
The decision Moses made was a decision of life for his people 
but of death for idols, the spiritual enemies of his people. So 
the decision of the Redemption, of the transit, is of death to 
non-being. The non-being is doomed to death and the basic 
decision for its annihilation is enforced and carried out by the 
innumerable micro-decisions with which it is realized in the 
spiritual growth that follows the transitus. ‘Though the non- 
being has been expelled basically and fundamentally, yet it 
still lingers. The idols and idolatry lingered long after their 
abandonment, so that Israel’s history featured a continuous 
warfare against their recurrence. 
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The priest, when he confers the sacrament of Baptism, re- 
minds the candidates that Baptism itself is a transitus, a leav- 
ing of the spiritual Egypt for the land of spiritual freedom, 
companionship with God and His grace. For this reason, 
those who have undergone Baptism renew their baptismal 
decision each year at the annual paschal or Easter celebra- 
tion, as the Baptismal vows, as they are called, are solemnly 
repeated in chorus. 

The primal force, likewise, of this fundamental redemptive 
decision, a force flowing from the Redeemer’s work into all 
the members of His Church, influences and sanctifies the deci- 
sion of the married couple: the decision symbolized by the 
ring. 

The act of mature decision, as I said, is a sort of epitome 
of man’s total nature: his soul, his body and their interrela- 
tionship with one another and with the creative Spirit of God. 
After the Red Sea is crossed, the forty years journey through 
the wilderness remains; the laborious body of experience. Fol- 
lowing the transitus, roles are reversed in the world of phe- 
nomena around which this experience is built. Egypt, which 
was a place of captivity and a prison to escape from, is now 
recalled with nostalgia. What the land of the Pharaohs once 
had to offer for the body—despite the torments for the spirit 
—for the stomachs of the weary, and the adornment of the 
vain, returns to haunt the memories of weary pilgrims in an 
austere desert, surrounded by hostile tribes. The great deci- 
sion seen now in the concrete, in the humble, sordid details 
of daily march and daily sustenance, is no longer the romantic 
vision of the pre-Exodus days. The tempter is busy, with the 
suggestion of questioning, or at least evading, the stern au- 
thority of Moses and Aaron. Is there not a more comfortable, 
a more accommodating way of easing along with God who lib- 
erated His people from slavery? 

Yet the great faith remains, and the people, despite their 
recalcitrance, persevere in the execution of that primal com- 
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mitment, whose clarion call was from Sinai. Moreover, it is 
through experience that the decision itself unfolds, is pro- 
gressively affirmed in history. 

What I have expressed poetically answers to matter-of-fact 
experience. In our own human make-up we cannot know the 
anima until it manifests itself in tangible, corporeal action. 
It is only years after, perhaps a ten-year anniversary, perhaps a 
silver jubilee, perhaps after a much longer period, that those 
who participated in a great movement really see what was 
implied in the original decision, in that moment of initiative, 
of self-emptying, that long since set it on foot. The odd thing 
is that seldom can one quite say what was the exact moment 
of decision—for a group, for any individual. The moment of 
decision, of election, as the old spiritual writers say, is itself 
usually hidden, even to the person who actuates it. When did 
one really say yes? It is a secret juncture, in the priest’s phi- 
losophy, between one’s own being, on the way to self-realiza- 
tion, and the Source of all Being. Clothed in a psychological 
apparatus, the effects and the conditions are tangible, often 
very obtrusive. But the inner act passes unobserved, and is 
never fully known until it has long been unfolded through 
the hard school of experience. 

In this way, in later years, one learns to appreciate not only 
the content of the original decision: the practical philosophy 
that inspired it, but even still more the painstaking, humble 
integrity of the way in which it was arrived at; the long labor 
of digging into the tangle of human realities, while keeping 
an eye upon the meaning behind it all. 

In my childhood I was entertained with the story of the 
once-upon-a-time handsome young American navy officer on 
shore leave in Dublin who took the liberty, a quite improper 
liberty, by sedate Dublin standards, of peering through the 
curtains into a first-floor lighted parlor. What he saw there, 
knitting her sampler under her Scottish mother’s watchful 
eye, moved him to a series of swift decisions that resulted, in 
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due time, and succession of generations, in my own existence. 
The story is of interest only to me, and to other descendants of 
Christopher Raymond Perry and Sarah Wallace Alexander. 
But in the field of modest romance it serves as a reminder that 
all deliberate human decisions leave their enduring mark. 
‘Those that leave the ineffaceable mark are instances where 
man has chosen for eternity, as over against time. 

Whenever man chooses eternity over time, says the Munich 
philosopher Aloys Dempf, he affirms to the full his own exist- 
ence. But the choice itself does not attain its full reality until 
the years have tested it, until the rains and wind have beaten 
upon the house, until the richness of the original, master de- 
cision is evidenced by the massive structure of consequent 
decisions and micro-decisions it has called into being. 


XX 


One final aspect calls for remark. The complement of animus 
is anima: the complement of inspired motive is the persever- 
ing attitude that brings fulfilment, leads to the eventual solu- 
tion, or at least the mitigation, of the original dilemma that 
called into existence both the soul and the body of the deci- 
sion. When this working, moderating, integrating attitude is 
lacking, the original inspiration dries up, and the old idols, or 
enticements of the idols, take over: comfort, a feeling that the 
task is done, self-gratulation or subtle human respect. 

Unless the foundations of the house have been dug very 
deep to the bedrock data of man’s moral consciousness— 

unless the rational structure we build on that foundation 
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keeps in close touch with its humble and truly human starting 
point— 

our quondam decisions will crumble away under the twin 
erosions of cerebral unreality and wearied emotions. A strong 
dose of humility is needed in order not to become a “‘tired”’ 
moralist. 

Humility, like decision, needs much and careful study: a 
study turning upon the central point that man expresses his 
greatness, affirms himself as an attitude in humility, as he does 
so as an act by a self-emptying yet self-realizing decision: a 
kenosis. We don’t like to talk about humility, and it’s a 
healthy distaste, for the image of Uriah Heep and his like in 
other literatures has sunk into the modern mind. Yet great 
masters of the spiritual life talk freely of humility, and de- 
scribe its methods and degrees. 

Certainly nothing is more objective, more free from self- 
delusion or the possibility of self-delusion than honestly to 
recognize the basic paradox of human existence: the immen- 
sity and grandeur of our existential perspective, yet the bio- 
logically human lowliness in which we must establish our re- 
lation to it: our relation of world-knowledge, of world-appre- 
hension, of world-experience. The galaxies make me humble, 
but they only succeed in making me humble because of that 
infinite prerogative whereby I—according to my human 
knowledge, the only knowledge for me available—can do 
more than all the galaxies taken singly or collectively: I can 
move my mobile tongue inside my tiny skull and say what 
they are. 

My subjective humility, my attitude, is the very logical one 
of awe, reverence and recognition: in a true sense of the word 
a scientific attitude. Genuine science, profound research, is 
calculated to deflate intellectual pride. It is an attitude con- 
genial to contrition, sorrow for sin. Hope flourishes in such 
an atmosphere: hope that has quietly developed from the 
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hopeful sorrow for sin, as despair and remorse develop from 
pride. 

In the biblical perspective, the humble in the long run 
have achieved liberation for themselves and for others. ‘The 
Liberator liberates through the act of His humility. It is not a 
pose, nor a psychic compensation, nor a slave’s subterfuge in 
the face of tyrannous masters: an escape from the stern tasks 
of the struggle for death. It is the recognition of reality, the 
totality of reality even to a practical recognition in pain, even 
in insults and humiliations: a Vita Vera, a True Life, a Per- 
fect Joy . . . But in every instance it is a path to liberation. 
It is also completely unsubtle. It can be had for the asking. 
Like Wisdom’s wares, it can be bought without silver or gold. 

Are we, therefore, faced by a hopeless.dilemma? Are we in 
the distressing position of the symbolic bear afloat upon a 
dead walrus in the Pacific Ocean? If the bear eats the walrus, 
he will drown. On the other hand, if the bear does not eat the 
walrus, he will starve to death. Are we caught between inac- 
tion or ineffective action, on the one hand, and destructive 
activity, on the other? I see no reason why this should be so, for 
the reasons that I have already outlined. This is my profound 
confidence in the dynamic dialectic, in our society, of decisions 
reached by careful deliberation and mature judgment, in the 
total perspective of life itself, and of our country’s situation 
here and now. Once the essential choice has been made, we 
work out the body, the corpus, of the decision through the 
consequent decisions, the concrete applications to the scene 
right in our own neighborhood and under our own control, 
in the light of all the aid that can be offered by God’s grace, 
on the one hand: by the ministering intellect, on the other. 
This is the body of my free contract: a contract which, if 
rightly and humbly entered into, I can yet fulfil, with the 
aid of the divine Liberty. I will be prepared for the many re- 
versals of viewpoint, the many inconsequences and delusions 
that the Adversary can skilfully prepare for me, when he sees 
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that I mean business. For he can estimate, with infinite deli- 
cacy, whether it will be more effective to work upon my 
habitual timidity, with the temptation to discouragement; or 
better to switch to a more subtle current, and see if he can in- 
fect my entire program with the poisonous leaven of self- 
righteousness. 

The humble man, by the very nature of humility, will not 
be afraid of plain realities: no matter how unpleasant and 
how difficult they are to reconcile with one’s own pet likes and 
prejudices. 

The humble person will be willing to acknowledge the 
power that others possess to settle their own affairs, if given a 
decent chance and work with one another in cooperation. His, 
or her, main task is to see that they obtain this chance, but 
also to be humble enough to warn them, if they do not make 
use of their opportunities. The humble person will not refuse 
to be identified with those whom one helps: to share, to en- 
dure in personal humiliation, in severance—in many cases— 
from the liberty enjoyed by those who have no particular 
commitments. 

Most of all, humility consists in a willingness to grow, to 
achieve full stature in cooperation with a Liberty infinitely 
ereater than one’s own: with the primal Liberty. And an 
habitual caution against all that would rob us of that coopera- 
tion, or make us self-sufficient for ourselves. In so working out 
the corpus, the “body” of my decision, I know—if I see things 
in the biblical perspective—that I am working with the crea- 
tive power of the Spirit of God. 

This concept of what every individual can do, if he or she 
only wills to do it, raises the kindred question as to what those 
can effect who are armed with special intellectual equipment. 
To this frank question I give an equally frank answer. I be- 
lieve that first and foremost, their responsibility, a terribly 
serious one in the present state of the world, is to relate their 
own particular field of wisdom to the Source of all knowledge. 
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If they complain that the priest is “narrow,” or contentious, 
let them remember that one may well become narrow who 
feels obliged—rightly or wrongly—to concentrate upon a con- 
stant defense of the foundations. With this broad world-vision 
in view, they can come to the aid of all persons who are trying 
to fulfil their own particular responsibilities, by making plain 
to them in every way possible how such a particular, local ful- 
filment of justice and charity is related to the questions that 
now vex the nation and the world. 

‘The more clearly all these multiple relationships are seen, 
the more will the individual grow in the unity of his own 
thought and effort; the more will we grow in unity as a na- 
tion; the better will we combat the age-old Enemy of liberty. 

The concept of decision, as I have outlined it, does not 
concern a question of psychology as such. My individual psy- 
chology will deeply affect the manner in which I react to the 
challenge of the inner conflict; whether I see it clearly or con- 
fusedly, or shrink from it. My temperament and the accumu- 
lation of my personal impressions will lend form and body to 
this acting against, this agere contra. Psychologically, the per- 
son who feels obliged to muster all inner resources and seek 
plenty of divine help, in order to overcome an unruly, self- 
defeating aggressiveness is in a very different situation from 
one whose béte-noire is habitual timidity. Yet the conflict 
essentially is the same in both instances. In itself the principle 
is not of psychology, but of existence itself. I am a being, a 
contingent being, who advances by contradicting the degrad- 
tng forces of non-being. ‘The notion of conflict with non-be- 
ing; and the notion of advancement or growth, are in my very 
existence as a sentient creature of the Eternal. 

Again, the conflict is not always most permanently effective, 
nor is it necessarily most profound, when it is outwardly and 
suddenly demonstrative. 

‘The dynamic effect of sudden conversion cannot be gain- 
said. ‘The more unlikely is the sudden change of heart, the 
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more impressive. Such instantaneous change of heart is stand- 
ard fare for the Moral Rearmament movement and sparks 
their elaborate dramatic productions. In the MRA play, The 
Next Phase, composed by six members of the Ghana Parlia- 
ment and produced in this country in the summer of 1957, 
corrupt officials and contractors in an imaginary new African 
republic resolve overnight to abandon their dishonest prac- 
tices. Immediately they are electrified with a new hope, and 
to their own and everybody else’s surprise they find the prac- 
tice of honesty, justice and unselfishness really works. ‘Che 
play is acted by a group of highly educated volunteers from 
eleven different African countries, gorgeously costumed, with 
no remuneration and prolonging their trip entirely at their 
own expense, and like all dramatizations of the great facets of 
human existence, is impressively compelling. Yet it raises per- 
haps as many questions as it answers. For change, in itself, is 
only change: there remains the problem of growth, as a conse- 
quence of change. 

It is a long process, and a difficult one, to grow into the role 
for which one has made a decision: to grow into the full com- 
prehension of the decision, before actually making it, and to 
grow into the fullness of being which the decision implies. 

In the act of decision, as already noted, we change from 
the before to the after. There is a moment, a decisive moment. 
But the moment of inner change is not of itself necessarily 
dramatic, so that I can say “Behold me, here and now I have 
changed!” In point of fact, I may not be able to say just when 
this moment occurred, or if it really was just one single in- 
stant, or whether it may not have taken place in a series of 
steps as they progressively unfolded. It happened at the con- 
clusion of a progressive ordering and clarifying of the soul 
and its attitudes. In many cases, it was preceded by a long and 
careful study of the historical facts of the Creator’s dealings 
with mankind, and his transactions with me in particular, as 
far as I can discern a certain sequence in the events of my pre- 
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vious life. It was undertaken in the perspective of all I could 
ascertain of his plans for me and of the world. Most of all, it 
was preceded, in most cases, by considerable inner conflict— 
sometimes sheer dread of the pain of going out of myself, of 
effecting a certain emptying of the cosiness and neatness of 
life; sometimes a bewildering contest with an apparent good. 
It meant a careful sifting out of true hope and solid courage 
from momentary excitement and romanticism. 

In other words, a long up-hill process of purifying of mo- 
tives, of inner enlightenment was necessary, in order to estab- 
lish that balance within which a sound and permanent deci- 
sion can be reached. 

A decision is only the crest of a watershed, so to speak. It 
furnishes only an initial momentum for_a new life. It is the 
transit point for the starting of the great life task, for the 
growth and development of what has been already elected, 
transmuting it into reality. The act of decision is an act of 
liberty, but the fulfilment of liberty is itself a growth, the 
growth itself being a world of micro-decisions, undertaken in 
total dependence upon the Spirit of God and His grace. 


X XI 


‘Total dependence upon God’s grace, however, seems contrary 
to the precepts of common sense: to self-reliance, to Positive 
Christianity, to all the well-tried maxims of success in this life 
coupled with reasonable wager of landing safely in the next. 

After all, we Americans are a sensible people, deeply re- 
specting the ancient and sterling virtues of prudence, modera- 
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tion and practicality. By and large, we discount the starry- 
eyed romantics, and “‘extremist” is a term of abuse. 

Benjamin Franklin’s homely maxims have long been en- 
shrined in our national heritage. In speech and act Franklin 
was preéminently a man of common sense. Yet on close ex- 
amination this total commitment to common sense is not 
wholly invulnerable. Human existence remains stubbornly 
paradoxical, and ‘Thomas Merton compares the whale that 
devoured the Prophet Jonah to the paradox within which we 
make our way to Heaven. 

Common sense is mighty, and Franklin was its prophet. Yet 
a closer scrutiny of Franklin himself may reveal more insight 
than at first appears. At any rate, the reflection on his dry 
rationality may help us better to formulate that spirit of deep 
confidence, that inner Amen which is the secret of true 
wisdom. 

I note that this midsummer week of writing is the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of Benjamin Franklin’s Preface, under the 
pseudonym of Richard Saunders, dated July 7, 1757, to the 
1758 silver jubilee edition of his Poor Richard’s Almanack. 
The item recalls respectful boyhood memories of Poor Rich- 
ard in a neat little blue-covered pocket-book edition, pre- 
sented to me as a reward for something or other and duly 
treasured. 

Poor Richard’s admonitions provided a child with a part of 
the universal tradition of the human race. As ages of squirm- 
ing disciples have learned: A Quarrelsome man has no good 
neighbors; ‘The Good will of the Governed will be starved if 
not fed by the good Deeds of the Governors; An innocent 
Plowman is more worthy than a vicious Prince; A Country- 
man between two Lawyers is like a Fish between two Cats; 
The sting of a Reproach is the truth of it; The Cat in gloves 
catches no Mice; ‘wo dry sticks will burn a green one; Defer 
not thy well doing, be not like St. George, who is always 
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a-horseback and never rides on; and Beware of little expenses, 
a small Leak will sink a great Ship. 

I never drank deep of this particular well. One good maxim 
chased out the other. I had little appetite for its pawky sa- 
gacity. On the other hand, Poor Richard fitted generally into 
my scheme of things. He was not oppressive, and spoke with 
no official authority. Nobody, to my recollection, quoted him 
to me. If he annoyed me, I could be cheered by the fun that 
his own creator poked at his solemnity. When the wise old 
oracle had finished his lengthy discourse to the villagers, quot- 
ing reams of the Almanack: ‘“The people heard it,” writes 
Richard Saunders, “and approved the doctrine, and immedi- 
ately practiced the contrary, just as if it had been a common 
sermon.” Notwithstanding P.R.’s numberless cautions and the 
people’s own fear of taxes, “they began to buy extravagantly.” 
So the world is not so greatly changed. 

What I regret of Poor Richard is that it rather fixed in my 
mind a notion of Benjamin Franklin as a rationalizing old 
moralist, which was not quite fair to his memory. He was 
much of that: he did moralize and constantly applied the 
speculative and the practical reason to the complex world of 
human affairs in unsurpassed breadth of scope. In a New Eng- 
land atmosphere, one grew up feeling how tremendously right 
it was that a good man should be interested in every kind of 
scientific curiosity. Franklin’s were the happy days when all 
scientific investigation could be commodiously housed in the 
roomy quarters of Natural Philosophy. One was understand- 
ably proud, too, that the down-to-earth sage commanded the 
limitless respect of the most sophisticated courts and diplo- 
mats of the civilized world, while his fur cap, his spectacles 
and open neck shirt were in every home, including our own, 
where the little terra-cotta Franklin medal hung upon the 
parlor wall. 

‘The conventional characterizations of Benjamin Franklin 
did not do him justice. In later years one learned to know 
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his heroic greatness along with his manifest faults. There was 
no need to gloss over the latter; least of all, did he gloss them 
over himself. He was perfectly honest about his own weak- 
nesses, while his elements of true greatness are readily forgot- 
ten. History has certainly not finished its task with Benjamin 
Franklin. It has done a thorough job of showing the aber- 
rations Franklin wandered into by taking at their face value 
high sounding professions of virtue and piety current in the 
skeptical society of the time. But history may still have much 
to tell in a form convincing for our generation about Frank- 
lin’s example of total commitment to his country’s service, 
placing it above any personal profit. We can make ample use 
of this example today. 

Some day, too, we may better evaluate Franklin’s work for 
international peace. The difficulty will be to phrase such an 
evaluation in terms equally acceptable to minds abroad and 
minds in the United States. In our country and under our 
present conditions, Franklin’s associations in France and 
Great Britain with various Masonic and freethinking circles, 
his shallow use of current rationalist slogans, his alleged part 
in helping to set the pattern of French secularized education 
seem to have less significance than the clarity and earnestness 
of his pronouncements on what he did believe. 

After all, it was Franklin who moved for prayers in the 
Philadelphia Convention, on June 28, 1787, writing: 


I have lived, sir, a long time: and the longer I live, the more 
convincing truths I see of this truth, that God governs in the 
affairs of men. And if a sparrow cannot fall to the ground without 
his notice, is it probable that an empire can rise without his aid? 
We have been assured, sir, in the Sacred Writings, that “except 
the Lord build the House, they labor in vain that build it.” I 
firmly believe this; and I also believe that, without his concurring 
aid, we shall succeed in this political building no better than the 
builders of Babel; we shall be divided by our little partial, local 
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interests, our projects will be confounded, and we ourselves shall 
become a reproach and a by-word down to future ages. 


It was Franklin who wrote to Ezra Stiles on March 9, 1790 
of his belief in one God, Creator of the universe. ““That he 
governs it by his providence. That he ought to be worshipped. 
That the most acceptable service we render to him is doing 
good to his other children. ‘That the soul of man is immortal, 
and will be treated with justice in another life respecting its 
conduct in this.”’ 

It was Franklin, friend of the Encyclopedists and admirer 
of Voltaire, who wrote from Philadelphia on February 22, 
1756, to Elizabeth Hubbard: 

We are spirits. That bodies should be lent us, while they can 
afford us pleasure, assist us in acquiring knowledge, in doing good 
to our fellow creatures, is a kind and benevolent act of God. 
When they become unfit for these purposes and afford us pain in- 
stead of pleasure—instead of an aid become an incumbrance and 
answer none of the intentions for which they were given, it is 
equally kind and benevolent that a way is provided by which we 
may get rid of them. Death is that way... . 


This is not lofty spirituality, but at least it is not blank ra- 
tionalism. Benjamin Franklin lived in an age which set an 
enormous value upon rational common sense. That was the 
mood of the time; one that bore different fruits, in different 
circumstances. In this country, it was a simple instrument of 
natural wisdom aided by deep religious conviction. In revolu- 
tionary Europe, it developed into a rationalistic, politically 
and spiritually destructive ideology. 

The Founding Fathers of our Republic were expert mas- 
ters of rational common sense. It was congenial to the manner 
of life, agrarian or mercantile, in which they were brought up. 
With this powerful tool the colonists had built a new world. 
Among such masters, Franklin was preéminent, using this 
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keen instrument with skill and delight and the admiration of 
the age up to the very end of his infinitely resourceful life. 

Re-reading Poor Richard’s maxims makes me inclined to 
contrive one of my own, and I trust the old sage might not dis- 
approve: Common Sense is a loyal Servant, but a treacherous 
Master. 

The great men, the founding geniuses, of that epoch were 
able to put this servant to lastingly beneficial tasks, precisely 
because the ultimate guide in their lives was not rational 
common sense, but a deeper faith. ‘This remark, which would 
apply to Franklin’s distinguished colleagues, for whom he 
prayed for light in the Constitutional Convention, applies 
nonetheless to Franklin himself. If Benjamin Franklin had set 
his course only by rational common sense, he would have 
made a reputation and charmed his contemporaries, but he 
would not, I am convinced, have commanded the passionate 
respect that he did. Nor would he, I believe, have achieved 
such practical efficacy. 

The person whose philosophy is predicated on a narrow 
basis, whether of assertion or of denial, gains an immediate 
and ready hearing. But those who are permanently heard, 
whose actions have lasting effect, those who not only excite 
but build, strike the secret of combining a highly enthroned 
and over-arching faith with laborious common sense. Faith 
and reason can and should live in harmony and cooperation. 
But faith cannot be reason’s servant. It is born from the wit- 
nessing word of God, and speaks on its own. 


XXIT 


~ 


What, if anything, did Benjamin Franklin owe to the ideas of 
Saint Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the Society of Jesus? 
This might seem a most unlikely question, since there would 
seem to be little in common between the ardent, sixteenth- 
century Knight Errant of the Lord and the sophisticated Sage 
of Passy. Franklin would naturally have shared in the general 
notions about the Jesuits, derogatory and laudatory, current 
in Europe before and after the Order’s suppression by Pope 
Clement XIV in 1773. Various maxims of the Jesuit spiritual 
writers were common property among cultivated people in 
the eighteenth century, and Franklin might easily have made 
some of these his own. Poor Richard, as early as 1749, advised 
youth, in Ignatian manner, to make a careful examination of 
conscience each night before indulging in slumber, to review 
each step (“Where, acting, did I err? Omitting, where?”) to 
acknowledge guilt, and plot better conduct for the following 
day. 

Franklin also recommended a specifically Ignatian practice: 
that of the Particular Examen, by which one uses some simple 
mnemonic device to note progressive extirpation of a single, 
predominant fault, or the acquisition of a specified virtue. In 
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the hands of well-meaning, strongly common-sense minded, 
latter-age interpreters, these Ignatian devices could, and did, 
take on somewhat of the rationalizing color of the period. ‘The 
saint’s profound mystical emphasis yielded to a predominantly 
moralistic tone. 

Another odd coincidence, or at least parallel, comes to 
mind. Poor Richard advises: 


“Work as if you were to live 100 years, 
Pray as if you were to die tomorrow.” 


This is good common sense advice, entirely in keeping 
with Poor Richard’s philosophy, given to a serious-minded 
youth starting on his life career. Work: don’t presumptuously 
expect gratuitous assistance from the Almighty. You are on 
your own, and good hard toil is its own reward. “In things of 
moment on thyself depend, Nor trust too far thy servant or 
thy friend.” ‘““He that would be beforehand in the world must 
be beforehand with his business.” Pray: don’t take any 
chances, either, with the Almighty. You never know when 
death might catch you. Put your house in order now, and 
you'll have little to worry about when the last accounting 
comes. 

Saint Ignatius, too, has a parallel bit of counsel which has 
survived four centuries in the traditional collection of his 
little maxims. It also treats of work and prayer, or rather of 
work and trust of the Almighty. Its two-line, epigrammatic 
form may sound at first hearing a bit like Poor Richard. At 
second hearing, it appears curiously defiant of common sense. 
(It was first published in a little book called Scintillae Ignatz- 
anaé, or “Ignatian Sparks,” by Father Hevenesi, a Hungarian 
Jesuit and noted humanist.) It differs sharply from the Frank- 
lin epigram in the fact that its two members say virtually the 
same thing, though from contrasting points of view. 

Sic Deo fide, quast rerum successus omnis a te, nihil a Deo 
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penderet; ita tamen iis operam admove, quasi tu nihil, Deus 
tamen omnia solus stt facturus. 

Literally translated: 

“So trust in God, as if the success of your affairs depended 
entirely upon yourself, and in no way upon God; 

“But carry on your work in such manner, as if you [were 
doing] nothing, but God were going to do everything.” 

This seems to fall in the “Let’s-Hear-That-Again-Depart- 
ment.” ‘There appears to be contradiction. How can you be 
“trusting in God,” if you are acting as if everything depended 
solely upon yourself? And the second half of the double- 
barrelled sentence seems to contradict the first. 

In consideration of just this difficulty, some of Ignatius’ 
admirers tried turning the maxim arourid, giving it a com- 
mon-sense form, something like “Pray to God as if everything 
depended upon Him, but work as if it all depended upon 
yourself.’ In this revised shape, the maxim would agree 
comfortably with Poor Richard’s advice. This is a neat solu- 
tion, but empty. First of all, the sentence’s traditional version 
is precisely the paradoxical one. Secondly, you are counseled 
in the revised maxim to do just what common sense, but not 
faith, prescribes: put your work and your life of prayer and 
faith in two separate compartments, as it were. Mobilize your 
self-sufficiency on week days; forget about your week-day tasks 
and obligations in the pleasant and hallowed hours of Sunday. 
This is the plan of a life governed by common sense. 

A closer study of the original text suggests that is has an 
intelligible meaning, but one very different from what at first 
sight might appear. The key is in the opening word, Sic. 
“Thus, of this character, of this nature, be your action,” 
counterbalanced by the word introducing the second clause: 
ita, ‘and so... .” In this interpretation the sentence might 
be paraphrased: 

“I, as your counselor, wish your faith and trust in God to 
be of such a kind, that it expresses itself by your working dedi- 
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cation to your chosen task (in total faith) as if you did not 
have the slightest anxiety about the help of God’s faithfulness. 

“But by this very token, your manner of working should be 
so completely trustful, it should rest upon such entire cer- 
tainty of God’s faithful partnership in your work here upon 
earth, that you act as if God were running the whole show.” 

SIC Deo fide ... 

I have no guarantee that this is the correct interpretation. 
It is simply the maxim as I have always understood it, as I 
have recalled it throughout a lifetime. To me it makes an 
infinitely deeper sense than does the perfectly respectable, 
perfectly obvious common sense version of the emendators. I 
will go a bit further, though this is but a conjecture. The 
traditional, paradoxical version of Ignatius’ maxim would 
seem to be more in accord with the hidden, the deeper, the 
less brassily common-sense side of Franklin himself than is the 
Procrustean formula of Poor Richard. 

At the root of a paradoxical maxim is the paradox of 
human existence. The more completely intact is our concept 
—expressed through faith and trust—of the goodness of the 
infinite Creator, the surer do we grasp our humble and idio- 
matic human reality. On the other hand, the more conscious 
we are of working in close partnership with the Creator in 
His enterprise in the changing world, the deeper will be the 
meaning of our work itself: in fact, it is the only clue to its 
genuine meaning. 

The Sic Deo fide doesn’t rule out rationality and common 
sense. It cannot rule them out, for they are the very tools 
for shaping our own existence, as individuals or in society. 
Only rationality is an instrument, not a master. Youth and 
maiden use it wisely and cautiously in settling for the partner 
that the ring will bind in union for life. Love alone cannot 
perform that function. Indeed, the parents of Franklin’s time 
were canny enough to help the young Bostonians or New- 
porters or Philadelphians in reaching a reasoned conclusion 
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as to prospective suitors. It might require some pencil and 
paper calculations. But if love merely serves reason, instead 
of reason serving love, then, as Poor Richard said in his better 
moments: ““Where there’s Marriage without Love, there will 
be Love without Marriage.” We are still tasting the bitter 
fruits, in the matrimonial world as elsewhere, of unrestrained 
rational optimism, of tyrannical common sense. 

The Sic Deo fide, as I said, does not lower the dignity 
of ordinary human reason. It simply assigns human reason to 
its Martha-like role in the service of the Logos, the ultimate 
Reason and Light. Only the maxim is not content merely to 
assign that position. It implies laborious work, rational and 
common-sense work, in order to bring that Light into the 
darkest corners of human activity. And-if we offend reason, 
and humiliate reason, we are acting to destroy the Light itself. 

There lived once a very wonderful old lady in Southern 
Maryland, a hundred years old when I first knew her, daugh- 
ter of slaves and herself an ex-slave. Said Aunt Pigeon, alias 
Mrs. Mary Jones, when I called at her home, the day she fell 
out of the cherry tree, and things went a little hard: ““The 
darker the night, the brighter you got to shine.” 

As thus expressed, these were but moralizing words: a wise 
way of coping with life’s contradictions. In Aunt Pigeon’s 
speech, they meant much more, for I learned her philosophy. 
“Got to shine” was no mere phrase of prudent resignation. 
It was an exultant profession of self-conquest, of triumph, 
with God’s help, over suffering and degradation. It expressed 
a joy that literally kept her, as she said, dancing to the very 
end of her life. In the darkness you found God, and in God 
you found the Light, and the greater the darkness—the dark- 
ness that rejected the Light and would not receive the Light— 
the greater the chance, if you resisted the darkness, that Light 
will be in your very being. 

At the close of each day the priest begs strength for his 
combat on his own behalf and that of others. Of a summer 
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evening, the kids chatter beneath the window as they return 
from the ball park, and the autos on the Drive light their 
lamps. It is time for Compline, for the priest’s evening prayer, 
which I had better read now, or I shall be too sleepy to recite 
it later. 

Jube, domne, benedicere. Pray, sir, a blessing . . . a quiet 
night and a perfect end. And the nightly warning from the 
First Epistle of Saint Peter, the first Pope, otherwise called 
Simon, son of Jonah. Fratres, sobrit estote et vigilate, quia 
adversarius . . . circuit . . . Brethren, go easy on the cock- 
tails and tranquilizers, and keep your eyes open. For the 
Enemy of human liberty is prowling around the country .. . 

“Whom do you resist, strong in the faith. You know well 
enough that the brotherhood that you belong to pays, all the 
world over, the same tribute of suffering. And God, the giver 
ofall grace . . . will himself give you mastery, and steadiness, 
and strength.”’ 


PA ROU) 1H Rome 


The Mind’s Pilgrimage 


: 


Ji 


XXIII 


One of my former parishioners, a tobacco farmer in St. Mary’s 
County, Maryland, wrote me recently expressing his anxiety 
over the current medical condemnation of cigarette smoking. 
“The tobacco companies fear a loss of sale,” he wrote, “and 
first thing you know, it will bring down the price of tobacco.” 
Southern Maryland tobacco is an ingredient of cigarette to- 
bacco: much favored for its quick-burning quality, not to 
speak—of course—of its golden luscious texture, and all that. 
The companies, as we are all informed, are trying to get 
around this obstacle by advertising cigarettes with 20,000 tiny 
filters. 

The filter may or may not be the solution for those who are 
concerned over the supposedly baneful effects of cigarettes. 
I’m interested in a kind of filter whose presence we are not 
always aware of—the mental filter. Some attention might be 
paid to the variety of mental filters that are current on the 
intellectual market. One of our contemporary theologians, 
Pére Henri de Lubac, remarks in his little book Nouveaux 
Paradoxes* that everybody carries his own filter with him. 
“Out of an indefinite mass of factors he uses it to collect those 


* Paris, Editions du Seuil, 1955, p. 16. 
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which happen to support his own prejudices.” Moreover, he 
adds, any given item, when it passes through filters, takes on a 
lot of different aspects, and so can be used to support the most 
diverse opinions. “It has always been that way, and it will 
always be that way under the sun. Few, very few are those 
who take the trouble to check on their own mental filters.” 
All the more ground, then, for honoring those sincere inquir- 
ers who do weigh carefully their own mental processes. 

Professor Robert M. MaclIver, of Columbia University, tells 
me that when he was a small boy in his native Scotland his 
mother asked him when he returned home after a day’s school- 
ing: ‘““Robbie, did you ask the right questions today?” So the 
scientist has a bit of Robbie’s problem with the theologian, 
and vice versa. If some luckless—or hardy—person tries to 
lead the discussion, it may degenerate into a mere set of op- 
posing and mutually incomprehensible assertions, which are 
in the end as inconclusive as various meet-the-public joint 
appearances on [’V: a “dialogue of the deaf.”’ 

If politicians seeking votes are not discouraged by merely 
human obstacles, why should not men of God and men of the 
laboratory do more venturing in this line? If and when the 
occasion does present itself to stage a formal argument, the 
discussion will be more fruitful if the parties concerned have 
some idea of what the other person is really talking about. 
‘The dialectic bombs they actually release will be at least clean 
bombs, not dirty generators of a cloudy mass of future mis- 
understanding. 


It has been my interest and my privilege to converse at 
times with scientists, and ask them something about the opera- 
tion of their own minds. 

A scientist relative, the late Morgan Hebard of Phila- 
delphia, asked me once: “Do you see any really religious sig- 
nificance 1n purely scientific investigation?” (Hebard was a 
member of the Scientific Council of the Academy of Natural 
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Sciences of Philadelphia, and a Fellow of the Entomological 
Institute of America. He was a founder of the Academy’s 
collection of Dermatoptera and Orthoptera.) I replied at the 
time that I believed there was such significance. I did not 
see then, nor do I now, any reason to give a different answer. 
I realize, however, that an answer can take several shapes, not 
all of them easily formulated. The question has a bearing 
upon the idea of the ministering intelligence. 

In Morgan Hebard’s case it was no idle query. He was a 
deeply religious man; by acquisition, not habit. In his own 
meticulous manner he had worked his way from a conven- 
tional Philadelphia Main Line religiosity, through a period 
of doubt and agnosticism, into a maturity of belief. Slight, 
delicate of build, but a top sportsman, with a cabinet full of 
rifle trophies to his credit, he was an indefatigable explorer 
and a relentless biological scientist. 

We discussed the matter over the years. There was, of 
course, a fairly obvious answer. The world shows forth the 
glory of its Creator: the more details you know of the uni- 
verse, the more majestic will be your imaginative concept of 
creation. The limitless profusion of nature and the apparent 
march of evolution suggest some notion of the Infinite Source 
of all Being. 

But Hebard’s question went deeper. How far, he inquired, 
does this rather general enrichment of the content of Divine 
Praises justify, from a religious point of view, devoting one’s 
entire life to compiling, as a specialist in the Orthoptera, 
Prolegomena to a complete catalogue of Blattids? ‘The Pro- 
legomena would take some fifty years, and he died long before 
it was finished; a catalogue would consume, he judged, two 
hundred. Blattids, as I understood from him, come furnished 
in some 700,000 varieties, as compared with a mere 150,000 
of the Butterflies. 

Morgan should have known, for he had pursued the Blat- 
tids, less politely known as cockroaches, and many other fauna, 
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in each of the forty-eight States of the Union, as well as in the 
mountains of Central America. His was a scientist’s dedica- 
tion, scaling peak after peak in Texas, New Mexico, Nevada, 
California, Utah and exploring the various deserts in the 
hottest season of the year. Hebard sought the bugs on foot 
over the countryside of nights, traveled then to another spot 
a hundred miles distant, and resumed the chase. He was not 
content with a mere enumeration of these insects. His study 
was focused on the effect of the environment, or the ecology, 
upon their evolution.* The evolution was easier to plot or 
conceive than to check in strict causal sequence. So, as he ex- 
plained: ‘““My question is rather: is it religiously significant 
that I should, by a life of research, finally verify the existence 
of certain laws? ‘The laws that I may~have discovered about 
the evolution of Blattids would apply in a broader sense to 
the whole question of ecology, to the influence of complex 
environment upon the mystery of evolving life.” The subject 
so absorbed him that in the last months of his life, crippled 
by arthritis, he had the specimen cases brought to his bedside 
from the Academy of Natural Sciences so that, so far as the 
Creator allowed him, he could continue tracing details rele- 
vant to the study of evolution. 

In the course of our conversations, we found that four 
rather definite answers to his original question appeared to 
emerge: 

1. Science has disproved theology, indeed has manufac- 
tured a battery of clubs with which to deal theology a death 
blow. ‘The sun doesn’t revolve around the earth; the world 
is billions of years old; miracles are caused by hysteria; suffer- 
ing redeemers are found in all religions, and so on ad infini- 
tum. The odd thing about this first position is that no scien- 
tific argument has ever succeeded in disproving religion. ‘The 


* “With a keen, incisive mind he [Morgan Hebard] was able to grasp more 
rapidly than most scholars the implications of a set of facts, and promptly to 
coordinate the conclusions.” James A. G. Rehn in Entomological News, Vol. 
XIX, No. 3, March, 1948. 
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attrition of science has worn down its various supposed 
shockers. ‘They have dwindled from the majesty of the Grand 
Guignol to the dimensions of a parlor Punch and Judy show. 
However, the Marxist dialectic helps them take a new lease 
of life. As evidences of perverse bourgeois mentality they form 
stock-in-trade of the conventional anti-religious museum, 
where they can gesture unimpeded by impertinent orthodox 
hecklers. 

2. Directly counter to the position that science has de- 
stroyed religion is the assertion that experimental science, 
as experimental science, brings valid proofs for fundamental 
religious doctrine. I am not speaking of a philosophical or 
metaphysical proof, for instance, of the existence of God, but 
of a proof drawn from the findings of experimental science, 
keeping strictly within the limits of its own characteristic 
methods of observation; hypothesis, experiment, verification, 
and generalization from observed and verified data. The im- 
mense prestige experimental science has piled up in our time, 
mounting to empyrean heights with discoveries in nuclear 
physics, makes this idea extremely attractive to the religious- 
minded. What a wonderful thing it would be to find the ves- 
tigia, the footsteps or traces, of the Almighty Creator walking 
right out, let us say, of the U. S. Research Laboratories at 
Bethesda, Maryland! 

3. The two preceding theories sharply collide, but they 
collide within the same terms of reference. More viable, 
flexible and popular than either of them is the comfortable 
notion that there really can be no collision at all, since science 
and religion occupy totally unrelated spheres. Religion makes 
its claims and assertions in the field of metaphysics, which is 
perfectly respectable in its own way. Science, however, has 
nothing to do with it, being strictly concerned with the non- 
metaphysical, with the immediately and physically verifiable. 
In this way, scientific indifference to religion purges itself of 
the guilt of materialism. A scientist, as a man, as a citizen and 
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husband, as a constructive member of society believes, prays, 
goes to church and practices the faith he derived from his 
parents or from his own (metaphysical) considerations; but 
leaves his faith outside—in this theory—when he puts on his 
work-gown for the laboratory. 

It is, of course, possible to side-step the difficulty by merging 
or reducing disparate concepts into one. The history of mod- 
ern thought is full of classic examples. I can escape the prob- 
lem of finding God through the medium of the visible world 
by saying that God and the visible world are really one, so 
that if the world exists, God exists into the bargain. Or I can 
follow Hegel, and reduce all action to knowing, which pro- 
cedure gave Karl Marx the opportunity simply to turn Hegel, 
as he said, upside down and reduce all knowledge to action. 
I know through action, and create revolutionary truth by the 
very process of changing the world. But the process of re- 
duction creates its own difficulties, for when two entirely 
disparate categories are declared identical, the result is some- 
thing that is neither one nor the other. If being is nothing 
but knowledge, what results from confounding the two of 
them is neither being nor knowledge, but a tertium quid. On 
the other hand, a total, absolutely unconditional separation 
of the finite and the Infinite is not so easy to maintain. 

4. Finally, I can seek a position that will safeguard the 
strict observance of the experimental scientific process, yet 
refuse to believe that the concept of the Creator, and of His 
working in the world, is without relevance even to science 
itself. Science, in this view, will be more perfectly science, if 
it takes account, as it were, of the Source of that mobile being 
to which it devotes its undivided attention, within which it 
wholly operates. 

If such a notion is proposed, someone will appeal vigorously 
to position No. 3, and repeat that experimental science is one 
thing, metaphysics something else, and you cannot say anything 
about God without uttering something metaphysical. Never- 
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theless, even if you wish to bring up the issue of metaphysics, 
there is another side to the picture. Science itself does not talk 
metaphysics, but you cannot say anything about science, as a 
certain branch of knowledge, as a useful, desirable, or reliable 
instrument of the human mind, without by that very act talk- 
ing metaphysics. 

Is such a midway position possible? I would have to be a 
professional philosopher to know what might, or might not, 
be said in its favor. Not being a professional philosopher, but 
merely an observer of the passing scene, I derive the impres- 
sion that a respectable element of contemporaneous scientific 
thought is working toward such a conclusion. As the root 
mysteries of modern science deepen, as its own fixed categories 
—such as energy, mass, motion, velocity—become more dif- 
ficult to keep neatly put, purely experimental, or experi- 
mental, science tends to become more philosophical. It began, 
of course, in the womb of “natural philosophy.” 

The boldest leap taken in this direction in recent times 
was the notion so eloquently proposed in Lecomte du Noiy’s 
Human Destiny. Probably the most remarkable feature about 
this world best-seller was the enormous acclaim it received 
from the most unlikely quarters. The enthusiastic reception 
testified to a worldwide dissatisfaction with the narrow limits 
of doctrinaire rationalism. 

The question, after all, is not quite academic. Science re- 
mains with increasing difficulty inside the confines of pure 
research. As the technological age unfolds its myriad possi- 
bilities—as well as its uncanny threats of unlimited natural 
power—practicality invades the scientific cloister. From Pro- 
fessor Einstein’s blackboard the transition was direct to the 
Manhattan Project, the most massive ad hoc research enter- 
prise of our time. Congressional committees summon econo- 
mists from their classrooms to testify upon the fate of the 
nation. For its very existence—in itself an unscientific ques- 
tion—science depends upon research grants for specified pur- 
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poses. When science must keep alert to so much moving in 
the political, social and economic spheres, it does not seem 
strange that it should also feel more inclined to consider the 
reality of a rationally conceived and self-consistent underlying 
world, and less inclined to attach all faith to the eventual 
discovery of blind and random causes. 

Such a tendency is evidenced, in the view of an eminent 
theoretical mathematician, despite current uncertainties as 
to the perfect consistency of mathematics itself. ““To under- 
stand the essence and nature of this world,” says Marston 
Morse, “‘a metaphysics is called for. Admission of this fact 
comes from the highest and most unexpected sources. Nothing 
less than objective clarity is sought, but humility and restraint 
are much in sight.’’ Dr. Morse interprets this as “grounds for 
hope of a new rapprochement between scientist and phi- 
losopher.’’* 

If it is quite reasonable to ask why we should be obliged 
to think of nature as a closed system governed by a causal 
nexus,** and if the scientist’s mind is “open” to an underlying 
and rationally consistent reality, it seems also natural that the 
same mind should be open to an inquiry as to how far the 
process of reason enters into the fundamentals of so-called 
natural theology. Is my acceptance of belief in God merely a 
magnificent gamble, a bet on which I stake everything, in the 
hope of drawing sooner or later an imperishable prize? Is 
the non-theistic humanist to be commended as a canny per- 
son who takes no risks, ventures no step in the dark without 
previously feeling the ground for a sure-verifiable footing? 

‘The question is answered by a man who is both a trained 

* Marston Morse, “Respect For Learning,” America, November 23, 1957, 
F sit such a [totally separated] world existed, two consequences equally 
damaging to science and religion would follow. To such a world the theo- 
logian would never be able to penetrate; from such a world the scientist 
would never be able to escape . . . A ‘universe’ we have never been able to 


enter is at best only a construction of the imagination.” E. W. F. Tomlin, Liv- 
ing and Knowing, Harper, 1955. 
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physical scientist and a professional theologian, Canon E. L. 
Mascall, in his Bampton Lectures for 1956: 


I would agree that mere intellectual assent, necessary as it is to 
a rational religion, is sterile and futile unless it leads to a personal 
commitment of one’s life in God. I cannot, however, agree that 
the choice between Christian theism and humanism rests upon an 
act of blind choice without any intellectual content. . . . The re- 
lation between the intellect and will in the act of Christian faith 
may be very mysterious . . . yet the fact remains that the state 
which is finally achieved must include an intellectual acceptance 
and not consist merely of a reiterated act of naked choice. And 
if it includes an intellectual acceptance, then the question of 
whether there are any rational grounds for such an acceptance 
can hardly be by-passed.* 


It is true that when you accept the lasting commitments of 
your religious faith, such as the Church or the priesthood and 
the obligations they entail, you are risking trouble from the 
situations where you will one day find yourself. The same is 
true of any great human engagements, be it in celibate or in 
wedded life. Whatever you sign up for—whatever person to 
whom you venture to say “I will” or “I do”’—they are all a 
hazard. All Poor Richard’s precautions will not preclude the 
unforeseen and usually unforeseeable. 

In dealing with the chief mysteries of life, the element of 
personal hazard is part of the darkness which surrounds “‘the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things unseen.” 
I myself took certain chances—and will continue to take 
chances until the end of my days—precisely because my faith 
itself was not a gamble: it was an intellectual assent to the 
authority of God who reveals His secrets, who neither deceives 
nor can be deceived. 

Acceptance of personal risk is therefore a condition of faith 
for each of us as it was for Abraham or for Moses. Faith’s 


* Christian Theology and Natural Sciences, Ronald Press, New York, pp. 
292-3. 
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deep implications have to be worked out in the living, chang- 
ing texture of each person’s life history. Nonetheless, there 
is a world of difference between conditions and causes. Again 
and again forgetfulness of this difference is the source of con- 
fusion in moral and in intellectual problems. 


XXIV 

In my conversations with Morgan Hebard, the point where 
our minds most appeared to coincide was a common concern 
not to foster this particular confusion. For him as a work- 
ing biologist the facts were ascertainable: progressive changes 
in the insects that he studied. The facts, too, of the environ- 
ment were ascertainable in which these changes took place. 
Comparison of the two sets of facts enabled him to establish 
a certain relation between them. This meant that certain 
features of the environment, certain conditions, favored cer- 
tain changes. The Blattids grew this way or that way, de- 
veloped abilities, or resistance, or food-pursuing habits, ac- 
cording as they lived in a different milieu, somewhat as did 
the early Maryland colonists when they learned from the 
Indians to grow tobacco and to tong for oysters. In the delight- 
ful climate of Central America, some flying species of Blattids, 
I understand, grow to be brilliant green and three feet long. 
They suggest a possible archetypal Blattid, similar to the 
glorious archetypal butterfly that threw the entomologist into 
ecstasy in Charles Williams’ The Place of the Lion. 

Were these changes for better or for worse? To answer such 
a question would mean an evaluation, and such evaluations 
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lay outside the field of strict biological science. Even if they 
did not, I don’t know just what anyone would consider to be 
the optimum development for a Blattid. In the view of house- 
wives, total extinction would seem most desirable. On the 
other hand, one might appeal to some general theory of prog- 
ress; that all changes, arguing from natural reasons, are for 
the better. But this would be a philosophical proposition, and 
would imply one’s idea of what is better, and what are natural 
reasons. 

It was not so easy, I found, for the scientist to come up with 
a clear determination as to what might be really the causes of 
such change, even in patent matters as climatic adaptation or 
resistance. Natural Selection, of course, provided a ready 
answer, but for reasons that I did not then explore, this par- 
ticular investigator had his difficulties with Natural Selection 
as a general working tool. 

Looking back, I now regret that I did not take the time 
and trouble to sound out more closely Morgan Hebard’s dif- 
ficulties with the doctrine of Natural Selection. I assume, 
since his was an open and normal mind, operating under the 
usual provisos and restrictions of a professional scientist, that 
they were not different from similar reservations felt by others 
in his or kindred fields. Humanly speaking, this neglect was 
understandable enough, since he had much to ask me about 
my own habitual sphere of thought, as well as the very real 
concerns of home, family and friends. But regret in this 
particular instance arouses in me the larger regret that there 
is not more informal inquiry across the boundaries of the 
various disciplines, that we have not more courage to take the 
little mental or emotional hazards of such intercourse. Except 
perhaps for some unusually circumstanced individuals, there 
is always a certain awkwardness in talking about his own disci- 
pline to a person of another specialty. A man immersed in 
his own line finds it hard to answer intelligently without drag- 
ging in quite an apparatus of definitions, distinctions and 
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specifications, so that you find your own question is soon lost 
amid the multitude of things which you should really have 
asked. 

Let me say a few words, too, about another and much more 
adventurous explorer of the role of science in the world with 
whom I have often conversed. I mentioned earlier the way 
that the late Father ‘Teilhard de Chardin, paleontologist and 
discoverer of the Sinanthropus (the primitive human speci- 
men unearthed at Chou Kien, China), elaborated in his writ- 
ings the remarkable manner in which progressive manifesta- 
tions of life have transformed the surface of the globe. On the 
surface or in the watery depths of the geosphere, the earth’s 
inanimate minerals, rocks and oceans, life developed the bio- 
sphere: first, the infinite variety of vegetable forms, from the 
lowliest seaweed and lichens to the magnificent trees of the 
forest—always moving toward greater complexity. In due 
sequence the animal world contributed its part of the bio- 
sphere, again in limitless variety and moving toward ever 
more highly organized forms. With the first lowly artefacts 
in prehistoric ice-age caves the nodsphere, the sphere of the 
human mind’s operation, put in an appearance. Lost at first 
in the depths of caverns and primeval forests, or perilously 
perching on the edge of mountain lakes, the nodsphere estab- 
lished a firm foothold and came to dominate the civilized 
landscape, transforming it, shaping and building upon the 
inanimate and the vegetable world to suit its convenience, 
and taming the animal world as its servant. Here, too, the 
same law of progress, of organization was in evidence, though 
in incredibly more complicated and uncertain form than is 
the case of the non-rational world. 

‘The mere outward manifestations—cultural, technological, 
etc.,—of the nodsphere today have so engulfed us that an in- 
dividual can find practically no way to escape them, unless 
one is lost by accident in the Rocky Mountains or steps a few 
miles away from the highway when motoring across the great 
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western desert. With the coming of the atomic age, the 
noosphere has expanded into every nook and crevice of man’s 
life on earth.* 

All of this, in Teilhard de Chardin’s own words, is part of 
the progressive ‘“‘hominization” of the world: the triumph of 
the human spirit over matter in which he drew a parallel, a 
rather shaky parallel, between biological and cultural prog- 
ress. Ihe idea was part of a grandiose cosmology, elaborating 
the notion of an ever increasing complexity, organization and 
unification of the external world, along with a correspond- 
ingly steady increase in the depth of the interior or spiritual 
world. However, Teilhard, the conscientious and brilliant 
Reader of the Rocks, and Teilhard, the theologian, became 
merged in a synthesis which did justice really to neither as- 
pect of his mentality. As is the case with many such syntheses, 
this one doesn’t seem quite to account for the basic question 
in dispute: the uniqueness of man as a rational being sepa- 
rated by a profound abyss of difference from even the highest 
forms of lower creation, yet bound to the animal world, 
deeply in common with all the lower forms of life, down 


*“Let’s look around us a little more carefully. Let’s observe this sudden 
deluge of cerebrality. Notice this biological invasion by a type of new animal 
who eliminates or gradually subdues every form of life that is not human. 
Watch this irresistible flood-tide of fields and factories; this immense, ever in- 
creasing structure of matter and of ideas. . . . Don’t all these signs that we 
gaze at day after day without trying to understand them cry out to us that 
something on the earth has undergone a ‘planetary’ change? 

“In point of fact, let us suppose an imaginary geologist would arrive at 
some distant future time in order to inspect our fossilized globe. He would 
find that the most astonishing of all the revolutions that have taken place on 
this earth occurred without any doubt at the beginning of that which is very 
properly called the Psychozoic age. And if some man from Mars were able to 
analyze stellar radiation not only physically but psychically as well, the first 
characteristic that showed itself on our planet would be not the blue of its 
seas or the green of its forests—but the phosphorescent glow of Thought. 

“The greatest revelation that modern Science has produced is the percep- 
tion that everything precious, or active, or progressive originally contained in 
the cosmic debris (lambeau) of our world has emerged, finds itself concen- 
trated in the ‘crown’ of a nodsphere.”—Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, Le Phé- 
noméne humain, Paris, Seuil, 1955. 
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through the hierarchy of animals and plants, to the most ele- 
mentary forms of inanimate matter. 

In personal talks with Pere Teilhard, I found him consid- 
erably concerned about the inconsistencies in his system, or 
rather a certain limited consistency which brought it into 
conflict with what was ultimately his own profoundly spiritual 
view of the universe. He appeared to me as a man of genius 
so sensitive to the challenge of the age that he had ventured 
to cross brooks somewhat too broad for his purely philosophi- 
cal leaping. It was one of the keen regrets of my life that I had 
delayed seeing him again, after a couple of years’ absence 
when, as I understood him, he wished to discuss the difficulties 
he felt were rising in his own mind about certain aspects of 
his writings. His sudden and untimely death, in New York on 
April 10, 1955, intervened, and I felt it as unfortunate that 
the posthumous publication of his latter manuscripts deprived 
the author of any opportunity of revision. 

In the judgment of one of his friendly critics, L. Malevez, 
Teilhard de Chardin missed an opportunity. With a deeper 
understanding of modern philosophic phenomenology, with 
its nonmaterial avenues to knowledge, he might have re- 
vised his system, preserving its profound insights, yet saving 
it from its inner contradictions. 

“Contemporary studies—such as those of Karl Jaspers— 
emphasize the personal condition of each of us. They note 
carefully that each of us, as he emerges above the common 
level of the species, takes an individual name, and looks upon 
his existence as a task to be undertaken, an aim to be person- 
ally realized. . . . In each of us there is a certain amount of 
mystery, which is essential, which cannot be reduced to a 
mere problem. It is something which cannot be grasped by 
impersonal and objective knowledge. In the words of 
P. Ricoeur: That which I know is incommensurate with that 
which I am.’’* 


*L. Malevez, S. J., “La Méthode du P. Teilhard de Chardin et la Phé- 
nomenologie.” Nouvelle Revue Théologique, Louvain, June, 1957. 
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Teilhard de Chardin made a splendid attempt to project 
a vast and comprehensive picture, strictly as a scientist, of the 
unity of the entire universe as revealed through history in its 
ever increasing “‘interiorization.” He included in this picture 
the human mind: the spiritual element in man’s make-up, but 
rejected any monistic implications. He fell short, however, of 
clarifying a philosophical principle according to which he 
could unite the various modes or orders of being in one plan, 
keeping their distinctiveness, but yet affirming the analogical 
kinship between them all. To keep a certain relationship of 
reality between man, in his unique reality, and the world of 
lower animate and inanimate beings is a philosophical, a 
metaphysical task, not the task of an experimental scientist. 
Armed with such a philosophy, the scientific historian of the 
progressive forms of the world’s development could have done 
them full justice, as preparing, in Malevez’ words, “the cosmo- 
logical and somatic conditions for the emergence of human 
consciousness—this consciousness itself, however, depending 
upon God's intervention for the arrival of its own proper 
being.” 

We shall be much better able, I believe, to set a due value 
by man’s utter uniqueness, if we understand more clearly just 
where man is unique in relation to the bodily organism that 
he shares with the animal world: where he differs and where 
he corresponds. As Raymond Ruyer observes, humanism, 
man’s special dignity, is not an absolute.* Distinct in them- 
selves as are man’s physical and spiritual attributes, we can- 
not separate them absolutely. Our intelligence works by ani- 
mal, material means: the human brain and nerves; our 
material gestures or signs. Our most sublimated thoughts are 
expressed in terms drawn invariably from the material world. 
What is abstracted is “drawn out,” abstrahere; the Greek lego 
and logos go back originally to the idea of picking; conclude, 
express, deduct or induct, etc.—all these words derive from 


* Recherches et Débais, Paris, Artheme Fayard, February, 1957, pp. 154 sq. 
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some physical gesture: shut, press, lead. Outside of divine 
revelation, no thought comes to us except through the 
medium of the senses. We learn only by laborious comparing, 
compounding, assembling of like and unlike propositions and 
finding the middle terms of correspondence that will enable 
us to form conclusions. 

Racism is wrong, says Ruyer, but specifism is not. At a time 
when man is so overwhelmed by the non-human magnificence 
and dynamism of the nodsphere, it seems timely to recall 
man’s limits, the limits of the race itself. Man can do so much, 
but can do so pitifully little. He can create, but only with 
existing material. Even the most intricate and elaborate cyber- 
netic machines are merely a prolongation of his own hand. 
The real marvel of man, in Ruyer’s words, “is his power of 
work upon nature or upon society, that is to say his cerebral 
power of organizing the outside world.” 

Contrary to what the Existentialists assert: ““Neither for his 
glory, nor for his misfortune, is man truly cast out, abandoned 
in the world. A guiding thread weaves through his being and 
holds him, not with the idea that he is juggled like a mario- 
nette, but as a link that attaches him to the order of nature’s en- 
tirety, and directs him in such fashion that he will continue a 
creative work in his own distinctive way, although he cannot 
see the plan.” Man has no absolute liberty, but in his very 
freedom is “tied’’ to the order of nature. 


X XV 


The question of man’s biological originality is central to 
any philosophy of nature. Just what is it, in the structure of 
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the brain, in the total bodily structure, in man’s biological 
life history, that marks the human being off from all the rest 
of creation, yet at the same time is common to all humanity? 
This was a topic discussed at a meeting of French intellectuals 
in the summer of 1956. They were not satisfied with a de- 
terministic or monistic approach to the problem, yet they 
were equally determined to face it in the strictest scientific 
honesty, and to consult leading experts in this connection. A 
few thoughts from their discussions may seem pertinent. 

It is easy to specify man, from a philosophic standpoint, as 
a rational and morally responsible being. It is not so easy to 
locate the exact point at which man’s specific difference can 
be experimentally verified, that we can say: here is the precise 
feature in man’s physical make-up which clearly differentiates 
him from all lower creation. Man’s individual life-history 
differs notably in certain points from that of the lower ani- 
mals. He is born prematurely, as it were, requiring years of 
maternal and paternal care before he can function independ- 
ently, in contrast to the animals, who go on their own after 
a few weeks or months. In sex life, the human being 1s not 
subject to seasonal cycles, as are the animals, and by that very 
token, his sex life needs to be governed by reason, by other 
than mere internal physical urges. 

Nobody yet seems to have succeeded in locating the exact 
physical seat of mental life: whether in the brain, or some 
part of the brain, or in the total organism. 

It seems to anyone who listens to discussions on this point, 
that much of the thought on the relation of man’s physical 
and mental characteristics has been hampered, as in the field 
of cosmology, by an excessive fear of duality, a determination 
to avoid it at all costs, instead of taking time and trouble to 
understand better duality’s real depths. The union of two 
disparate elements, the physical and the spiritual, in one 
human being is indeed a paradox. It presents the utmost 
difficulties for those who start from either end; from the 
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empirical study of the physical organism beneath, or the 
functioning of the mind above. The exact juncture of the 
two can never be determined. Yet like all paradoxes, its study 
advances thought, adds new dimensions to our thinking; and, 
in the case of man’s problem, adds new dimensions to our 
thinking about the universe as a whole. 

We take for granted that the most healthy atmosphere for 
any discipline is that of operating strictly within its own 
limits, of not allowing itself to wander off into other pre- 
serves. In a very real sense this is true. It was no boon for 
either astronomy or for theology when Kepler, in his study 
of the planetary system, tried to link up the planets’ relation 
to the sun to the doctrine of the Trinity, a doctrine known 
and knowable from none but revealed sources. The meta- 
physician fails when he tries to explain physical events on 
metaphysical grounds. Yet, on the other hand, a discipline can 
be mistakenly conceived as excluding any point of view that 
is confined within its own limits. 

It is by no means clear that bio-chemistry, an essential ele- 
ment in the study of man, is benefited by being tightly im- 
prisoned in a determinist system of thought. For those who 
work habitually with living matter, it would seem important 
to bear in mind that to know living matter is not to know 
man’s being in its totality, especially as it is by no means easy 
to arrive at an exact and generally satisfying definition of life 
itself. ‘he best we seem to be able to do is to state the traits 
of living beings from a strictly biochemical standpoint. 

Life, which sets in motion some thirty of the chemical ele- 
ments found in universal matter, is described by the develop- 
ment, in favorable physio-chemical circumstances, of the 
chemistry of carbon, a development marked by 

1) the formation of large dissymmetric molecules, associ- 
ating themselves in ever more complex units; 

2) a well coordinated process of oxidation and reduction, 
of degradation and synthesis; 
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3) the balanced activity of a large number of specific cata- 
lyzers and the aptitude of some of these to self-reproduction. 

But it is still not clear that living matter is only inert mat- 
ter that has received such a structure, and that therefore life 
will automatically appear if one gives the desired structure to 
each of its components. 

The difficulty of localizing the seat of mentality in the 
human organism would seem to indicate that one is on log- 
ically much more secure ground in regarding what structure 
that we know of the brain, or of the entire bodily organism, as 
a condition for the operation of the intelligence, not as its 
cause. Certainly we can advance in our studies, we can note 
greater and greater correspondences and correlations between 
specific phenomena of the nerves and brain, and specific men- 
tal functions. But this is still not the same as determining the 
causes. 

Can we ever succeed in reconstructing our behavior 
through some elaborate process of physio-psychic analysis? It 
would be very convenient for the government, let us say, or 
for business, if we could find the formula for producing just 
that sort of a human being for that particular position. Un- 
doubtedly the notion has appealed strongly to the master- 
minds of Moscow, obsessed with the idea of human condition- 
ing. Yet one can exercise human conditioning only just so far. 
We can learn an enormous amount about the precise influ- 
ence exerted upon the brain by lesions and highly specialized 
local stimuli and physio-chemical activity. We can trace a 
connection between them and our thoughts and emotions. 
But there always remains a hard core of unexplained con- 
sciousness and purposefulness: precisely that which speaks as 
from person to person. No matter how complicated is the 
physio-chemical operation, it is no nearer to touching upon 
the inner integrity of the mind itself. 

No amount of learned erudition, as some of us may have 
experienced who once studied the great classics in the spirit 
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of hard-boiled nineteenth-century German Wissenschaft, will 
explain the genius of Homer or Aeschylus. We can, however, 
learn much more of the conditions that govern the workings 
of the deeper human structure. We may be able to stimulate 
consciousness where as yet it remains dormant. But the inner 
secret is as yet unattained, save through the normal method 
of consciousness knowing itself and other consciousness.* 

This leads me to a further inquiry. Mathematicians and 
physicists use symbols lavishly in their respective disciplines. 
Why am I to be accused of obscurantism because I consider 
that some symbols of another nature may unlock certain mys- 
teries of knowledge? After all, the use of symbols, and the 
conviction of the meaningfulness of symbols, are historical 
facts. } 


XXVI 


All scientific investigations, it appears, begin with some 
form of historical fact. The curious mind notices something 
out of the ordinary, and immediately asks itself: are there 
more instances of this kind? If so, how far do they resemble 
or differ from one another? Is there any general conclusion, 
or at least hypothesis, that I can draw from the phenomenon? 

This is a normal way of proceeding. On one beautiful 
sunny morning in late June, immediately after sunrise, I was 
driving my 1920 Chevrolet from Ridge, Maryland, northward 
to Washington, D. C. A rabbit jumped out of the bushes to 
my right—the eastward side of the road—ran across the drive- 


* Cf. René Poirier, Recherches et Débats, Feb., 1957, p. 175. 
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way and scurried into the bushes to my left. Scurrying rab- 
bits are a common sight on most countrysides, so I paid no 
attention to bunny or to a number that imitated him. I did 
however begin to wonder when, as I whirled along at some 25 
miles an hour, more and more rabbits repeated the perform- 
ance. ‘Io be precise, 24 rabbits crossed the road. With one 
exception, all crossed from right to left, from the east to the 
west; one only went west to east. 

Some naturalist will of course explain why this occurred, 
at least in the case of the 23. I have presumed, in accordance 
with what local farmers proposed, that the rabbits were at- 
tracted by the rising sun shining from the east upon the blades 
and leaves to their west. Like most creatures, except wilful 
man, they joyfully followed the light. Why did the lone bunny 
take the opposite course? All we know is that he was an indi- 
vidualist, or wished to show his resentment against the mob. 
Scientifically, he could but demonstrate that all rules have 
exceptions. In any event, the scene I have described was an 
historical fact. 

The language of the imagination, too, is an historical fact, 
as is the use of symbols by which it operates. Indeed, the vital- 
ity of such symbols sharply challenges the assumption that 
aridly factual language, and language colored by imagination 
and emotion, must necessarily fit into rigidly contradictory 
compartments. In that supposition, imaginative language by 
its very nature could not really ‘refer’ to anything. In short, 
we would be deprived of it as an authentic means for com- 
municating knowledge. 

An historical fact, suggesting various deductions, was the 
presence, on another beautiful spring morning in 1942, of 
my friend Georg Lober in a New Jersey vineyard. ‘That morn- 
_ ing the eminent sculptor had left his commodious studio on 

West 68th Street in order to study at first hand the conforma- 
tion of grape vines. Representations of grape vines are easily 
available: ancient carvings in stone and skilled metal crafts- 
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manship, medieval wood work, illuminations in precious 
manuscripts, Jesse trees in magnificent glass windows; in our 
own time, ample photographs and sketches. It would have 
been more convenient for Mr. Lober to drop in at the J. P. 
Morgan Library, or at the Metropolitan Art Museum for that 
matter, or just to rummage among his own cases and folders. 
He is a quiet man, a philosophic Dane and, as far as I know, 
not given to mere adventure. But distinguished sculptors 
are singularly like distinguished scientists: nature must be 
known in her intimate self, and fresh contacts with her reality 
renew the mind’s vitality. 

The motif for the silver medal Mr. Lober was designing 
was that of the Vine and the Branches, and the medal was to 
be given annually as an award to individuals who had done 
outstanding work, with the medicine of God’s love and grace, 
in helping to heal some of our chronic social divisions. 

Why the Vine? This was a Christian enterprise, and Christ 
compared Himself to a vine, of which those who follow Him 
are the branches. Men would be made one in Him, as the 
branches are one in the Vine. The Vine was an affirmation of 
men’s unity in Christ. 

Someone might quite naturally ask: could one not find a 
better symbol for such a lofty idea? The Vine might have 
sufficed to illustrate human unity for people in simple primi- 
tive Gospel days, but developments of modern life have 
placed more impressive metaphors at our disposal. Would not 
human unity be more powerfully and brilliantly expressed, 
let us say, by a crystal: radiant, sparkling in its interior re- 
fractions, exquisitely ordered, imperishable. The Vine, on 
the other hand, is disorderly in its conformation. It creeps 
and twists, it cannot even stand on its own, but has to twine 
around stakes or trellises. The Vine is perishable, indeed ab- 
surdly delicate, so much so that vines in one plot of land will 
yield precious wine, but a slight difference in drainage, sun- 
light, calclum or content of the soil will ruin the taste of 
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wine taken from but a few rods distant. Vines are highly in- 
flammable, and ridiculously dependent upon rain: not too 
much, not enough. A vine is a host to caterpillars, bugs and 
worms, and is done to death by the birds. Grown old, it with- 
ers pitifully; the decayed branches have a disagreeable odor. 
Nobody buys an old vine or the fruit of a superannuated 
vine.* But a crystal adds to its beauty with age, takes an im- 
perishable polish, is structured by an intricate and fascinating 
finalism. 

Moreover, the Vine is in moral disrepute. It did-in grand- 
father Noah, and his posterity have been suffering the conse- 
quences ever since. To this, an obvious answer: the Vine 
erows, the crystal is dead. ‘The crystal is man’s toy, and the 
supposedly unsophisticated ancients were much more crystal- 
and jewel-conscious than we are today. (Gadgets largely take 
the place of jewels in our modern cultural display.) The Vine 
is a living dynamism, a complex and dual unity. Symbolically, 
it is an affirmation of true humanism; of humble and earth- 
bound humanism, but with the sap of God’s grace running 
through its veins. 

The hard-boiled logical positivist will shy at the mention 
of Vines, crystals, branches, earth and sunlight in symbolic 
fashion, on the ground that this is mere emotional language. 
As emotional or poetic language, it is presumably incapable 
of expressing more than the mere fact of my emotivity. It in- 
spires me to talk of Vines and crystals and to draw compari- 
sons between them; so that all I have to communicate is the 
presence in me, in the sculptor and other such artistically in- 
clined persons, of such an inspiration. For the strictly scien- 
tific mind, such scientifically estimated non-language would 
be anathema. This concept Philip Wheelwright refers to as 


* “So much timber in the forest, son of man! And what of the vine that 
grows wild there? What avails the wood of it for any manner of craftsman- 
ship? Who will use it to make so much as a peg that pot or pan will hang 
from? And now it has been thrown away to feed the fire; now either end is 
burnt up altogether and the middle of it is no better than charcoal.” (Ezekiel 
15, 1-5.) 
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the Affective Theory. According to this theory, such symbolic 
language merely expresses the way I am affected; it does not 
really refer to anything factual and objective. In technical 
language, it is “intrinsically emotive,” and not “intrinsically 
referential.” Any language that points to anything other than 
that which can be publicly and empirically verified is ruled 
out of court beforehand. But such is a short-sighted view, to 
say the least, of man’s manifold capabilities of knowledge. In 
Wheelwright’s words: 


Now it is possible of course—I mean it is logically possible— 
that the religious believer is mistaken, and that his conviction of 
entering into a responsible relationship with a Power or Powers 
transcending the human condition is illusory. Whether tran- 
scendental existence and men’s intercommunication with it are 
real or illusory is, as Pascal demonstrated, the most important 
question of all; and it cannot be settled by ruling out all answers 
but one as “meaningless.” [A theory that flatly denies such mean- 
ing] is a disguised way of rejecting their truth-claims a priori, and 
of thus prejudging the question of religious truth wholesale.* 


‘The Affective Theory, in Wheelwright’s view, is subject to 
a further and more analytic objection as an assumed inference 
which does not stand up under examination. ““The unguarded 
inference from ‘intrinsically emotive’ to ‘not intrinsically 
referential’ reveals the main logical supposition of the Affec- 
tive Theory: that language which is intrinsically the one can- 
not be the other; that the terms ‘referential’ and ‘emotive’ (or 
their synonyms) constitute a natural dichotomy.” 

In plain English, this would mean that language that indi- 
cates something, language that has true objective meaning, 
that refers to something real and definite, cannot be language 
that of its nature expresses deep emotions. And vice versa, if 
what we say really refers to something real definite, it must 


* Philip Wheelwright: The Burning Fountain. Indiana University Press, 
1954, p. 47. 
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be phrased in the dry language of science. ‘The two ideas, in 
this theory, exclude one another. So, for instance, if I use the 
exalted, poetic language of the Psalms, and speak of the mercy 
and justice of God and the tragedy of man’s sinfulness, I can- 
not be really talking about anything objective. I am merely 
expressing my own inner emotions, for the very reason that 
my language is so full of feeling. 

This assumption Wheelwright challenges. On the contrary, 
he says, “truly expressive symbolism—in a poem for ex- 
ample—means, refers, awakens insight, in and through the 
emotions it engenders, and that so far as the emotion is not 
aroused the full insight is correspondingly not awakened.” 
But this means, he notes, that we must distinguish the very 
quality of our emotions. “It is of utmost importance to dis- 
tinguish the quality of emotion which reveals some aspect of 
the Divine from the quality of emotion which obscures and 
confuses; the clarifying act of self-transcending reverence from 
the muck and muddle of self-deluding religiosity.” 

“Whether one agrees or disagrees with this thesis,” says 
Wheelwright, “it is not a new or trifling one, and it ought not 
to be ruled out by the a priori maneuver of setting up a 
dichotomy’’—an artificial alternative—‘‘that leaves no room 
for it.” He refers in this connection to the remark of St. 
Thomas Aquinas that beauty belongs to the cognitive, not the 
appetitive, faculty,* and quotes the words of Coleridge: 

“I have known some who have been rationally educated, as 
it is styled. IThhey were marked by a microscopic acuteness; but 
when they looked at great things, all became a blank, and 
they saw nothing, and denied that anything could be seen, and 
uniformly put the negative of a power for the possession of a 


*“Beauty and goodness are identical fundamentally; for they are based 
upon the same thing, namely, the form. Consequently, goodness may be rightly 
praised as beauty. But they differ logically, for goodness relates to the appeti- 
tive faculty (goodness being what all men desire). . . . Beauty relates to the 
cognoscitive faculty; for beautiful things are those which please when seen.” 

Even though beauty is known through the senses, “sense is a sort of reason; 
and so is every cognoscitive faculty.” Summa Theologica, Part I, Article 5, ad 1. 
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power, and called the want of imagination, judgment and the 
never being moved to rapture, philosophy.” * 

When I repeat in my daily prayers the sublimely symbolic 
language of the Psalms: words that tell of the Spirit of God 
filling the entire earth like the covering waters of the sea; of 
the saints taking wings like the eagle, flying and fainting not; 
or God speaking through the whirlwind and the lightning; 
of the just man sending down his roots into the arid soil of 
this life and drawing his strength from the waters of eternity 
—this is language fit for these mighty things: these are the 
words by which these wonders of God are announced, and 
they are as much a part of our human tool-kit of communica- 
tion as are the tickets and counters we use for designating 
the more immediately tangible matters of daily life. 


XXVIT 


If so many avenues to knowledge are open to us, why, then, 
have we such hesitation in using them? Is this to be explained, 
to some extent, by an apprehension as to what we might dis- 
cover if we lifted the veils too frequently and too searchingly? 
Believers have been accused of having such fears about the 
possible revelations of scientific or historical research, and in 
some instances the reproach might have been justified. It was 
to show the hollowness of such fears that Pope Leo XIII, in 
1883 opened the doors of the Vatican archives to the historians, 
and Pius XII today bids scientists strike out boldly into such 


* Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Biographia Epistolaris, edited by A. Turnbull, 
London, Bell, 1911, vol. I, p. 18, quoted by Philip Wheelwright, ibid., p. 370. 
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limitless fields as prehistory, astrophysics, or microbiology. 
But the shoe sometimes seems to fit on the other foot. The 
non-believer is disturbed as to what may turn up if he relies 
upon any instrument of knowledge save that of experimental 
verification. At the root of this, seems to be a certain fear of 
the absolute. 

Future historians of our contemporary thought—some J. H. 
Randall around the year 2000—will be doubtless noting, for 
the benefit of curious inquirers, a growth of inquiry in this 
post-mid-century, asking why should such a neurotic fear per- 
sist in scholastic circles of any form of the Absolute, of the 
Infinite and Eternal, of transcendental Being. ‘The psychol- 
ogists will doubtless explain this obsessive dread. It could be 
a consequence of the misuse of the Absolute and the Trans- 
cendental for political purposes, or occasioned, at an earlier 
epoch, by associating the idea of a transcendental divine Au- 
thority with a species of moral rigorism or using it as a pretext 
for intellectual obscurantism. I am optimistic enough to be- 
lieve that today, under the pressure of historic events, and the 
ever growing demand for greater unification of knowledge, 
for wider interpretations of the meaning of life and of the 
universe, some of this anxiety is subsiding. Believers are less 
nervously concerned lest the experimental scientist be secretly 
undermining the foundations of their faith. The experi- 
mental scientists, on the other hand, are not so apt to fear the 
metaphysicians as treacherously impinging upon their sacred 
and chosen field of observation, verification and hypothesis, 
or the theologian as laying snares to trap them into another 
Inquisition. 

To put the matter in a somewhat different form: one asks 
if, after lessons in the hard school of experience, we are not 
learning to relinquish a spiritually defeatist attitude. We still 
let it pursue us into the affairs of daily life, where we yield 
readily to current opinion and to conformism; but we are less 
sure of defeatism as a philosophy, the notion that you are just 
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so much smarter, and your two feet are just so much the 
firmer on the ground, if you make doubt and change your 
basic assumptions of moral comment. ‘Teilhard de Chardin 
pictures the perpetual but fruitless verbal battles between the 
confirmed relativists and the equally confirmed asserters of 
ultimate, absolute standards since they do not speak the same 
language. ‘Their discussions will resemble those of political 
scientists who are permanently divided as to whether the most 
essential good to be safeguarded in the political order is the 
sanctity of human freedom or the sacred value of order. ‘The 
only way out of the impasse says ‘Teilhard is for a third con- 
sideration to come into the picture, with which general idea 
I agree, only I would designate that third idea as a greater ap- 
preciation in our minds of other thinking beings as subjects, 
and by that very token combating our own false subjectivism, 
and placing the interests of others in an objective order. 

It is precisely when we know our neighbor in his singularity 
that we know him in his being, in his genuine personality, 
not as a thing or a specimen.* When we know him in his own 
being, his own singular being, his own incommunicable singu- 
larity of being, we truly know him. We can begin then to 
understand what is really meant by his share in the essential, 
universal nature of mankind, such as is developed by great 
masters of thought like Thomas Aquinas, or brought down to 
vivid instances by philosophers of human rights like Vitoria 
or Suarez, who insisted on seeing the dignity of the human 
person in each of the American Indians as well as in the per- 
son of the Negro slave. So it is that the observations the priest 
makes of individual personalities, and the wider conclusions 
he draws from them, may be of value to the conscientious 
scientist in adjusting his own scheme of thought. He will be 
more conscious of people’s rights and the claim they make on 
our sense of justice if he knows them in their singularity, but 


* According to St. Thomas, the formal object of the human intellect is being 
as such; its proper object (objectum proprium) is being with its intelligibility 
in the sensible. Summa, Part I, q. 79, a. 2; q. 85, a. 1. 
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he will also be more conscious of their duties as people, as 
individual, responsible, accountable agents. And that inter- 
personal consciousness is a requirement for the reign of law 
and order. 


XXVIII 


As a priest advances through life, he makes certain verifica- 
tions. In the manner of the natural scientist, he advances from 
an interesting hypothesis to the concluding of what in his 
mind may be a general law until he meets something that 
will contradict it. 

I notice, for instance, that in general it is not a bad thing 
for women to weep: that if a woman is herself of a highly 
emotional nature, but never allows herself to express her 
emotions, strange things may happen to her psyche, and her 
outer carapace of calm may signal inner disorder. It is dis- 
agreeable when women, or men for that matter, weep at fu- 
nerals, and in our days the ritual howling and fainting that 
used to be the proper thing at a good old country funeral, at 
least in the South, as the coffin was lowered, has happily passed 
into disuse. It was—another observation—about nine-tenths 
self-display. 

Yet when everybody is entirely impassive at a funeral, 
when nobody sheds a tear, and least of all those who are the 
most passionate mourners, the priest becomes a little uneasy— 
not so much for the good souls present, as for our contempo- 
rary cast of mind. He wonders whether he ought not really to 
relieve the tension by shedding a couple of tears himself. Such 
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was the excuse, after all, for the very emotional sermon. It 
bored the highly rational to death, but it was a salutary 
catharsis for those who needed some outlet for their emotions. 
In an early Carolingian Pontifical, or book of a bishop’s cere- 
monies, there appears the rubric: Hic lacrimat episcopus. “At 
this point, the bishop sheds tears.” Bishops today have ample 
occasions when they may feel like shedding tears, and I honor 
them for refraining. But I believe people in general did not 
need so much psychiatric treatment in the simple days when 
they took it for granted that even a pontiff was expected to be 
seen wiping his eyes. 

People as a rule are most respected when they show them- 
selves for precisely what they are. If it were more generally 
understood that American women should feel free publicly to 
express their emotions, they might suffer fewer, rather than 
more, disadvantages from certain types of male selfishness 
when they enter our highly competitive public life. Some will 
say they should not be competing; they should be minding 
the household at home. But such a remark is beside the point. 
If thoroughly competent, professionally trained women—mar- 
ried or unmarried—did not enter public life, no end of wheels 
in our organized public machinery, spiritual and temporal, 
would cease to turn. And in very many instances the units 
of the private household economy itself would grind to a 
standstill. 

A priest notices also as a fact, precisely as an element in the 
complex of human phenomena, that the human soul responds 
to the challenge of greatness: it does so in incalculably varied 
ways. Man responds to that which takes him out of and be- 
yond himself, beyond the confines of his littleness, yet that 
also by the same token takes into his true inner self, that 
enables him in the very act of transcending and surpassing 
himself, to find his own true being. So when you go out to 
find the Eternal, you find that He has entered your house. 

What is this greatness? It is not solely a matter of his origin: 
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his nobility as a creature, as a child of God. It is also his voca- 
tion: the fact that man is called to cooperate with the divine 
liberty in the creation of his own being. In the words of 
Gabriel Marcel, his career is summed up in the words: 
de l’existance a l’étre. That is, progress from mere existence, 
to the fullness of being. 

It means that he has faith in, and confidence in, the ordered 
reality of the world, and in the cooperation of the Divine 
Liberty on behalf of the liberty of all mankind. It means an 
attitude of reverence for his own true being, that being, that 
étre, which he is everlastingly working to build up into the 
totality of the Creator’s plan for him and thereby for others 
as well, with whom he is joined in human solidarity. 

His point of view is neither catastrophic nor blessedly op- 
timistic. He is hopeful for, but recognizes frankly and clearly, 
man’s existential misery: man weighted by the age-old burden 
of that spiritual tragedy which occurred at the dawn of our 
human world-generation; the burden it bequeathed to us of 
war, suffering and death; the cumulative heritage of all man- 
kind’s actual sins and of his own. 

He sees his hope not in ignoring these grim realities, but in 
transcending them. 


X XIX 


The intellect, too, makes its pilgrimage: a continued quest for 
the possibilities of human unity. In its own right it is an in- 
strument for advancing the unity of mankind. But the per- 
fection, the effectiveness of that instrument will depend in its 
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turn upon the unity of human knowledge. So the mind has its 
own internal question, its continued effort to close the gaps 
that separate one branch of knowledge from another: not by 
trying to reduce one source of knowledge to the other, but 
keeping all sources distinct and integral. 

This is a long and weary journey, laden with the dust of 
patience and the burden of human misunderstandings. 

A question is very naturally put to the intellectual pilgrim 
on his way to finding the clue to the conditions of human 
unity. Is it possible to find some great central concept, some 
basic point of reference, that will draw together the many 
strands of thought: that will serve as a starting point, and asa 
point of reference. I am not speaking of defining or describ- 
ing the forces that actually unite human beings: the forces of 
love and devotion to a common great interest—but of the in- 
tellectual grasp—scientific, historical, philosophical—of the 
conditions which will make it possible for these great uni- — 
tive human forces to operate. 

I know, for instance, that apart from the grace of God 
nothing will more help to keep a family together, nothing 
will more promote family unity, than the love of parents 
for children, and of children for their parents and for one 
another. Such love is a primary, elemental force, and noth- 
ing can take its place: not even the most enlightened self- 
interest. However, parental or filial love does not operate 
in a vacuum. If economic conditions are such that mothers 
are obliged to seek work outside the home, and children 
have to be taken care of by outsiders, love is very apt to 
come to a standstill. ‘The same would happen if economic 
conditions do not really require mothers to seek jobs when 
their husbands are employed, but if mothers are ereedy, if 
they are actuated by a false set of values, so that they work 
when they don’t really need to work, just because they 
want to conform to a conventional set of living standards, 
then the same obstacle to family affection looms up. The 
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priest can talk plainly to such people, and his talk may 
have some effect, yet much of his discourse will have little 
effect, unless the axe is placed to the root of the conditions 
themselves. ‘The axe, in its turn, will miss its healing blow 
unless it is guided by expert knowledge: scientific, empiri- 
cal knowledge, of the causes that have led up to this condi- 
tion, so that the remedy may the more clearly appear. 

Whenever some far-reaching, abnormal threat to human 
unity appears, a variety of experts appear upon the scene. 
From the standpoint of any one of them, their particular dis- 
cipline is the one that holds the clue. 

The priest, naturally, makes his own contribution, but he 
makes it primarily as a mediator. Indeed the priest, by his very 
being as a priest, by his vocation, is a mediator. He is not a 
mediator in his own right, but as a representative of a divine 
Mediator. If he is a good man, a worthy man, he acts in a man- 
ner worthy of the commission with which he is charged. If he 
is not a worthy man, if he is false to his commission, he still 
remains a mediator, though one placing obstacles to the very 
work he is chosen to do. 

As a mediator, he is called to dispense a certain type of 
knowledge, the knowledge of salvation: Heilswissen. This is 
contrasted with the two other great categories of knowledge— 
the knowledge that brings power, Herrschungswissen; and the 
knowledge that brings learning and culture, Bildungswissen. 
The priest as a man, as a citizen, as a scholar, or as a poet or 
artist, may and frequently does mediate these other types of 
knowledge. In fact, at certain times in the world’s history, 
most scientific knowledge was to be had from learned priests. 
Today it would be difficult to find any single branch of 
knowledge, scientific as well as humanistic, which is not 
taught, and taught excellently, by some clergymen somewhere. 
Yet the transmission of the knowledge of salvation, Hetlswis- 
sen, the study and the announcement of the Mysterium Dei, 
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the great central fact of salvation, remains peculiarly the 
priest’s responsibility. 


XXX 


The priest is a mediator: he is also an heir, an heir who wit, 
nesses to an inheritance. The knowledge he mediates is not 
his own, though it is completed and perfected by his own 
analysis and his own experience. It is a heritage: something 
transmitted to him, traditum, through the ages: a written tra- 
dition, and a tradition by word of mouth. 

He has received this knowledge not for himself alone, but 
for the community of mankind. Whether they accept it or 
not, is their decision. It is part of his experience that a great 
number of people accept what he has to declare without the 
slightest hesitation. For some of these, his message is simply 
the continuing or the perfecting of what they have already de- 
cided for themselves. The premises for his arguments are al- 
ready accepted, he has but to draw the conclusions. When the 
prophets spoke to the people of Israel they did not need to 
establish their first principles of justice and mercy, but only 
to apply them, scathingly or gently, as the case might be, to the 
situation in hand. The priest finds those who accept him, be- 
cause they have already assimilated much of his message from 
other sources: from native reason, or from revealed utterance. 
‘To others what he says may be entirely new, yet they are im- 
pressed by it and receive it as a whole. Others, again, reject it 
in toto: he meets with the phenomenon of complete disbelief, 
perhaps an angry disbelief, perhaps a kindly and regretful 
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one. He is not astonished at such a phenomenon: indeed it is 
_ part of his very doctrine that, for reasons he himself cannot 
fully fathom, it is bound to meet a certain disbelief, some- 
times so profound that no effort of his can mitigate it, much 
_ less overcome it. 

Moreover, whether people accept it or not, his language is 
universal. It is not limited to any one person or group of per- 
sons, to any one race or nation, or any one time. It might be 
phrased differently to suit different mentalities and capacities, 
but in itself it remains the same, unaffected by varieties of hu- 
man accident. What he says is universal; but this is not the 
same as saying that it is general. ‘The compelling force of his 
preaching and teaching rests in its universality; it is for all 
men, times and places: Go ye, preach to all nations . . . It 
does not derive from generality. 

Universal and general sound like similar, even interchange- 
able terms. Yet in the distinction of the two words lies one of 
the keys to the unification of the varieties of knowledge. 

Popular consciousness often bears witness to what the 
learned find difficult to express. It is no praise to say of anyone 
that he preaches generalities. In fact the more general the 
Statements, the less human force they possess. ‘The truths of 
mathematics are utterly general, and by that same token lack 
any compelling force. That 2 + 2 = 4 is striking as an ex- 
ample of blatant obviousness, but it remains a totally colorless 
generality. ‘The priest does speak certain generalities: of the 
nature of man, of the soul, of the virtues, for example; and he 
may regard these from the standpoint of the general, or as St. 
Thomas Aquinas says, of the particular, “a man.” But his 
preaching basically is not of man in the abstract, of “a man,” 
in the abstract, but of singulars: of what happens to this man 
—you, we, our brethren on this earth—when God calls us 
into being; of what has happened by or to certain persons or 
Personages in history. His preaching is of you, yourself, of 
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other selves, and of his own self: and of each and all of these 
selves in relation to all the others. ; 

This is Hetlswissen, not schematic philosophy. Salvation 
comes to, and from, and by persons who are singulars. His 
language is spoken in relation to himself: as a creature of awe, 
of wonder, of thaumdzein, for what he announces; yet also of 
fear and tremblings .. . 

The priest’s utterance, like that of everybody else, is sub- 
ject to the conditions of all human discourse in order to be 
intelligible. After all, it is worth while to reflect that nothing 
that I can say is real language, unless it conveys meaning to 
others than the person whom I am immediately addressing. I 
cannot frame a sentence, I cannot utter a judgment about 
anything, without taking for granted that the terms which I 
use are accepted by the generality of those who speak the same 
language. If I say, for instance, that this creeping object is a 
lizard, I am speaking on the supposition that any listener 
will have seen or heard of lizards, so that I attach a meaning 
to the word quite similar to that attached to it by the person 
to whom I am speaking. 

But the language of salvation requires more than mere in- 
telligibility. Such language supposes that those who listen to it 
are not only intelligent, but also receptive. Those to whom 
the priest speaks, in his capacity as priest, as mediator of a 
traditional message, are already in some way seeking the King- 
dom of God. In some way, even though it may be very remote 
and difficult, they are willing to listen to this message, or at 
the very least consenting—even though it be under a certain 
protest—to allow themselves to be encouraged to such willing- 
ness. Those to whom he conveys his message share with him to 
some extent, in some fashion or other, a certain universe of 
intellectual understanding—otherwise he is simply meaning- 
less. They also share with him some seeds or germs of a moral 
concern. ‘They may be disturbed about their own conscience; 
or they are looking for clarification of life’s meaning. In order 
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to speak salvation, he must, in some fashion, appeal to a 
certain fundamental open-mindedness, presuppose a_ basic 
simplicity and guilelessness of spirit. Those whom he most 
naturally addresses are the humble: not humble before him 
personally, but humble before the mysteries of life, about 
which he bears a certain testimony. 

He may show analogies between the quest for the Kingdom 
of God and the quest for the riches of this world: as does Jesus 
when he describes a shrewd creditor who practices generosity 
in order to get himself out of a fix as an example of the wis- 
dom all men can practice by sharing their earthly wealth with 
the poor. But the motive of sharp self-interest can only be an 
analogy with the practical wisdom implied in the genuine love 
of neighbor: it cannot be a substitute motive for unselfish 
love. 

My religious faith speaks, therefore, within the universe of 
shared human concepts. It speaks subject to the limitations 
human attitudes place upon any discourse that deeply and 
intimately affects human conduct: the limitations placed by 
attitudes, by receptivity, so that for this exalted message, the 
aid of grace is necessary. ‘““Nobody comes to the Father, unless 
the Father draw him .. .” He speaks also within the uni- 
verse of his own constitution as a human being, dealing with 
others similarly constituted. 

We cannot talk among ourselves as one Univac might ex- 
change digital symbols with another. We convey our ideas 
under countless limitations. We can discourse only through 
sense media, gross and distressingly tangible sense media. 
I can only hope to get my ideas across to my neighbor by 
means of an intricate system of oral gestures: noises, semi- 
whistles, breathings, throat gurgles, supplemented by singing 
tones or facial and other bodily gestures. ‘To spread my dis- 
course, I must resort to still more complicated signs, and toa 
troublesome coordination of fingers and pen or typing keys. I 
am further cramped by the limitations of my own language. I 
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am not sure that the generality of people understand the exact 
words I think indispensable; or that they attach the same 
meaning to them. The moment I become technical—in any 
line of knowledge—lI must resort to an elaborate collection of 
tags and tickets assembled from the bowels of the Greek and 
Latin dictionaries. (If I shun the common treasure and aim 
to be tough-minded and on-going in my use of good Anglo- 
Saxon constructs, I am still worse off, for the end product is a 
new jargon.) 

The priest, in other words, is deeply involved in the very 
humanity which he is addressing. As his own personal life 
lives by rhythm, so he must observe this rhythm in talking to 
others, suiting their common rhythm: so many minutes only 
to any one audience or person—for his own sake and for 
theirs: in such and such a relation to the rhythm of the day, 
hours of wakefulness or repose. The more solemn and imper- 
sonal his language becomes, the more it ceases to be his own 
personal interpretation of the doctrine and becomes the for- 
mal utterance of the Church itself. When he speaks for and 
through the religious community, the more his utterance be- 
comes rhythmic and stylized. His language follows not only 
the rhythm of utterance, but the rhythm of silence as well. 
The rhythm existing in silence, says R. P. Blackmur, referring 
to St. Augustine’s De Musica, “is freer than that related to 
the body. It is also more, and is itself subject to another 
thing.’ And he quotes St. Augustine to the effect that there is 
no “numerical rhythm in space which can be estimated unless 
previously a numerical rhythm in time has preceded in silent 
movement.”’* So it is that in the rhythmic movement of the 
Liturgy, the silent moments—short or long—are as expressive 
as the words themselves. 

Most of all, the priest is involved in his very existence as a 
speaker. He does not speak as an outsider, but as a man who is 


*“The Language of Silence,” in Language, Its Meaning and Function, 
edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen, Harper, 1957. 
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one with those whom he addresses. He knows, he admits to 
himself, that there is no crime he may denounce—as an of- 
fense against man or God—of which he himself, in some way, 
however remote, is not in some fashion capable. ‘Those whom 
he rebukes or warns or encourages are not a collection of mere 
individuals for whom he has a certain charge, as the conduc- 
tor cares for the passengers on the train. He is speaking to 
himself in others. In fact, he would not be able to speak to 
others except as one who is the subject of a world of thoughts, 
convictions, hopes and emotions addressing another such in- 
ner world. 

This deep consciousness—of subject speaking to subject— 
is the priest’s chief safeguard against the poison of subjectiv- 
ism. For the subjectivist—the man or woman who lets self re- 
treat into an inner world of fanciful notions and emotions— 
loses, by that very trait, an inner contact with the true sub- 
jectivity of other human beings. The priest insists habitually 
on objectivity, that what he teaches and preaches is emphati- 
cally not a relative, changing affair, varying with the seasons. 
And precisely through his insistence upon thorough-going 
objectivity is he able to enter into inner communion with the 
universe of other minds, to whom also these great truths are 
independent and unalienable and do not belong to the world 
of fancies. 

The child’s world is a world full of fancies, of fancies 
known as such, yet relished: the world that elders envy, and 
recall with a mixture of amusement and nostalgia. An ancient, 
rough hewn stone still stands at the corner of Rhode Island 
Avenue (or Lovers’ Lane) and Old Beach Road in Newport, 
that once marked the boundary of the former Patrick Grant 
estate in a slice of which I was born. When as a child I asked 
my older brothers what the tall stone meant, they answered 
oravely: “To make little boys ask questions.” I accepted this 
explanation, as a child accepts such solemn absurdities, know- 
ing it was really absurd, yet giving it an honorable place in my 
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world of childish thought, like the equally absurd notion that 
the Quakers were so modest that they had to retire into an- 
other room in order to change their minds. The stone had 
acquired a new dignity: it could be conceived as something 
especially related to a particular small boy, something most 
unusual in stones, and worth keeping for my own private use, 
precisely because it was incommunicable. I knew, and never 
doubted for a moment, that this particular treasure of fancy 
could never be communicated with any other human being. 
But it is precisely because the child so clearly knows fancy as 
fancy, that he will often show a surprising grasp of what is 
emphatically not fancy: of the stern, or the wonderful, or the 
mysterious, the objective realities of life. 

Indeed, those persons who are honestly praised for objec- 
tivity may say: I am objective because I fully entered into my 
own subjectivity. A priest, entering into himself, finds in 
himself the bond by which he can communicate with others. 

It is because I experience myself, reflectively, that I can 
enter into my neighbor’s own experience. Merely being aware 
of our common human nature would not achieve this result. 
It is in and through that which is most authentic and singular 
in myself—for the two ideas are conjoined—that I enter into 
the singularity and authenticity of others. Knowing his own 
individual commitment the priest can enter into the commit- 
ment of others, as for instance in the marriage bond and the 
family. 


XXXI 


We are still considerably, as I said, under the spell of the no- 
tion that the most—or indeed, the only—exact knowledge is 
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that which is most generalized, so that the most exact mind 
would be the mathematical mind. Consequently, by a natural 
non-sequitur, a mind that deals habitually with mathematical 
truths enjoys a general reputation for exactness. The exacti- 
tude, however, extends only to the abstracted area of mathe- 
matical constructs, devoid of any flesh and blood of concrete 
reality. Ascetic habits of careful comparison and verification 
that the mathematician may have acquired—in common with 
any other genuine scholar—will, of course, stand him in good 
stead when he copes with other forms of knowledge. But these 
are personal qualities; not the data of the discipline itself. 

On the other hand, my knowledge of a starkly singular his- 
torical incident can comply with the most rigid standards of 
exactness, and so enjoy all the privileges of universal truth. 
It is wholly exact to say that George Washington or Herbert 
Hoover was President of the United States, during such-and- 
such years, and this is a universal knowledge, shared by a con- 
siderable number of the people of the world. 

It is risky to indicate trends. Yet it would seem that today 
we do witness a certain convergence of thought toward em- 
phasizing the fact that individual events, the universally testi- 
fied-to and universally admitted data concerning individual 
persons or specified groups or institutions, can and must con- 
tribute just as definitely to the foundation of universalized 
knowledge as do the abstractions of mathematics and mathe- 
matics-governed experimental science. 

In other words, I am as metaphysically certain (to borrow 
an adverb from the branch of knowledge to which all show 
implied reverence but few pay open obeisance)—I am as ex- 
actly certain that there was a world depression in the years 
from 1929 to 1933 as I am that 2 + 2 = 4. I am equally sure 
of certain traits, psychological or moral, of mankind as a 
whole. Human beings suffer, dread suffering and death, anti- 
cipate and picture suffering and death in their minds. ‘They 
share certain primitive, elementary moral concepts. In one 
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form or another they tend to social life and the use and de- 
velopment of tools. Moreover, certain much more restricted 
sets of facts are equally compelling, as, for instance, that the 
American people as a whole tend to a certain pride—reason- 
able or unreasonable—in their country, or that the Germans 
and the Japanese are noted for their industry. 

The point in stressing the validity of these other than 
rigidly empirical founts of knowledge is not to disparage the 
generally named “exact sciences’; but to note that this hu- 
manistic or human-centered type of knowledge does not as yet 
receive the formal recognition proportionate to the practical 
part tt actually plays in our lives. That it will receive such 
formal recognition seems quite more than likely. 

From every direction streams of thought converge upon the 
essential part the human phenomenon itself plays in contrib- 
uting to the sum of all human knowledge. I do not mean 
here to slip into the opposite error: the cult of personality, by 
which truth is to be measured against the particular likes and 
dislikes of an individual who has gained political or social 
power. The vagaries of modern communications and advertis- 
ing art; the readiness with which we concentrate universal at- 
tention upon the ideas and notions of some prominent indi- 
vidual; the cosmic weight of a President’s or a Secretary’s 
weekly news conference, these have their unhealthy side. But 
these concentrations of national or global attention also bear 
witness to a certain increased sense of the importance of the 
human phenomenon as such. It may be sentimental, from a 
scientific point of view, to be more interested in what the 
space-travel pioneer experiences, feels and reacts, than in the 
marvels his pioneer voyage discovers, and this humanizing can 
be carried to excess. Nevertheless, the ultimate concern of 
strictly scientific truths is about us human beings, about man 
himself. 

I have used the word converging, since along with this 
growing sense of the central importance of the human phe- 
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nomenon for the unifying of the reflective intelligence, is the 
corresponding realization that no one single branch of knowl- 
edge or research can cover even any single major area of hu- 
man conduct or experience. We have become disillusioned as 
to the possibility of healing unhealthy divisions by psychologi- 
cal analysis alone, or by sociological analysis alone, or solely 
by political reform or solving of economic problems, or solely 
as an ethical, moral, question. We have come to realize that 
where the human entirety is concerned, every branch of 
knowledge implies in a way everything else. If this discovery 
were to result in a blurring of lines between the individual 
disciplines, it would be fatal. We would revert to the simplifi- 
cations of earlier, unscientific ages. But this is not a question 
of blurring any lines: it is a matter of sensing the underlying 
relationship between the many approaches to knowledge, and 
especially of the many approaches to the fundamental object 
of our human knowledge, man himself, seen in his totality. 

What is troubling to a certain rationalizing type of mind 
is the element of mystery where man is concerned—mystery 
in the sense it is used by Gabriel Marcel—as distinguished 
from a completely detachable problem. We cannot isolate the 
human problem as we isolate a frog section or a virus under 
the microscope. We are in the probiem, we are part of it. ‘The 
very fact of my approaching it, alters the data of the problem 
itself. Capital phenomenon in man’s own history is the fact 
that people are seriously thinking and investigating about 
man himself, and the record of these investigations fills library 
shelves. Man, in a certain restricted but definite sense, is part 
of his own thought. The human race itself has suffered a cer- 
tain change since and because its own members began to 
philosophize about it. 

The great proliferation of such thought is, indeed, part of 
the nodsphere. Man is conditioned by the nodsphere, while 
in his outward actions he is part of the nodsphere itself. 

Let us bring these thoughts to a more practical conclusion: 
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that of the problem that presents itself when one tries to deal 
with some specific disorder in the life of the human commu- 
nity. Earlier we reflected that the immense urban and inter- 
urban developments of our day and age, with their resultant 
features of crowding and competition, raise quite a galaxy of 
just such problems. Let us consider from the standpoint not 
of the theoretician, but of the busy practical person. Such a 
person may be—along the theme of this book—a priest or 
pastor of souls; a city or government official, who has hundred- 
fold complaints laid daily upon his desk; a harassed business- 
man or perplexed labor leader; an educator deeply concerned 
with the present anxieties and future opportunities of pupils 
in school years or students in their college and university 
training. In all and every case we are presupposing a sense of 
responsibility . . . Whatever be one’s particular charge, it 
soon becomes apparent that Hezlswissen cannot achieve its 
proper end without Bildungswissen: that the inspiration to 
honor the principles of goodness and justice and love will fail 
of accomplishment unless supported by the active apparatus 
of the reflective intelligence. | 

It is not difficult to sketch out the main outlines of what 
ought to be done, say in the crowded community. People 
should be understanding and forbearing; they should practice 
honesty, truth, love. All of which is self-evident and essential. 
They should understand that these questions of inter-human 
relations are primarily moral matters, quite as definitely moral 
questions as those that govern my payment of an outstanding 
debt or the care of my own family. But the question is: where 
do we go from here? How bring these great moral and reli- 
gious truths down to earth? How solve the rasping contradic- 
tions their literal application is ready to raise? Surely, I should 
love my neighbor. But what if my neighbor is one who inter- 
feres with the performance of my duty toward my own family? 
I must support good public undertakings. But what if the 
taxes these impose upset my own economy? We should combat 
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prejudice and bigotry. But what are the roots of these vices, 
and how are they related to history, to psychology, to mass 
poverty, or toa hundred other conflicting causes? 

If 1 visit the public library and discuss my troubles with 
the librarian, who happens to be knowledgeable and obliging, 
I shall discover a gallery of specialized academic disciplines 
each of which treats of some angle or phase of my particular 
problem. If I am relatively unversed in this field, I shall be 
impressed—or annoyed, as the case may be—at finding how 
minutely distinctive are these many disciplines precisely in 
the social or humanistic sciences, which have come into their 
status as sciences in only comparatively recent years. About 
this particular problem, I shall find much to be said by politi- 
cal science and the history of the American Constitution; by 
history in general and that of various social groups in par- 
ticular; by descriptive sociology and the science of statistics; 
cultural anthropology and religious sociology; individual psy- 
chology and the whole galaxy of psychological and psychiatric 
disciplines; by human ecology, family institutions; commu- 
nity structure; theories of the state and of society; study of 
folk culture and various esthetic disciplines; racial biology; 
nature and impact of ideologies and nationalism; woman’s 
function in society and questions of women’s rights and fem- 
inism; labor organization, history, education. Last but not 
least, there are questions of economic life, economic facts, 
ethics, and so on. 

Any schoolman could add as many more, and divide any one 
of these into a half-dozen other specializations. Yet all I wish 
to note is that no single item in the above enumeration is 
not in some way pertinent, and in many ways, highly perti- 
nent and necessary for any really adequate treatment of any 
great social or humanistic question, for any intelligent and 
comprehensive planning. This multiplicity, which is impres- 
sive for those who like complexity for complexity’s sake, is a 
grief for those who really wish to get things done. Yet it can- 
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not be wished away. Jargon can be pared down or dispensed 
with. Foolish pretensions can be cut down to size. The masters 
of each and any of these disciplines can be disabused of the 
idea, if they should happen to entertain it, that their own 
particular specialty contains the key to the ultimate solution. 
In his presidential message delivered in Chicago at the 13th 
annual convention of the American Psychiatric Association, 
May 13-18, 1957, Dr. Francis J. Braceland ridiculed the no- 
tion that his own specialty, that of clinical psychiatry, or that 
psychology in general, can fulfil the expectation of some of 
its pioneers that it could provide the cure-all for human hate 
and social division. Dr. Braceland noted the limits of psychia- 
try as a practical science. : 


If psychiatry is to take its proper place in the science of man, it 
must be aware of its limitations and realize that it is only a part 
of this science, an important but a small part insofar as the gen- 
eral knowledge of man is concerned. To forget this is to run the 
danger of scientific imperialism. By this term I mean to indicate 
the tendency, encountered regularly in the history of knowledge, 
to credit a special discipline with universal significance. ‘The final 
result of such enthronement is always the catastrophic dethrone- 
ment of the apparently supreme branch of knowledge. You have 
seen this little melodrama even within the framework of psychia- 
try itself. If you cast about you, you will see it on an even larger 
scale in the form of a cloud of anti-scientific attitude, “no bigger 
than a man’s hand,” but there nonetheless. It is an increasing un- 
willingness to see in science a world-saving panacea or to believe 
in the possibility of solving all human problems by means of 
scientific inquiry. If this cloud enlarges, it is because the scientists, 
or perhaps better the popularizers of science, have indulged in this 
imperialism and failed to recognize that human existence shows 
facets where science and her methodology prove insufficient. The 
same danger faces psychiatry, if its popularizers become too en- 
thusiastic or its enthusiasts become too popular. 

We would indeed lose many of our gains if we were injudicious 
enough to inflate the importance of our discipline in human af- 
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fairs. There is at times a strong temptation to do this, as various 
questioners flatter us into making statements beyond our com- 
petence. Our specialty might have been put in a ludicrous light 
by some enthusiasts immediately after World War II. Do you 
remember the reductionism in the concepts and the arrogance 
with which they were to be applied? 


The librarian, of course, will show the inquirer in what 
orderly and comprehensive fashion the catalog arranges these 
many disciplines. Cross-references help. You will, if you are 
lucky, happen upon admirable summaries and syntheses. 
You may also be consoled to discover that the imposing army 
of books ranged upon the shelves in the library stacks and 
dealing with the same subject, topic, period or personalities 
are not all treasure houses of distinctive information, but that 
they cheerfully borrow from one another (presumably with 
due acknowledgments). With two or three of the best, you can 
let small fry alone; although every now and then some little 
slender, insignificant volume does happen to spot a target that 
the heavy artillery managed to miss. You will learn from this 
experience to appreciate the work of the librarians them- 
selves, and perhaps their power as well. For library knowledge 
is not all Bildungswissen: it can be Heilswissen, as when they 
hand you the Scriptures and the Fathers of the Church, and 
you may meet God in a quiet library alcove. It can also be 
Herrschungswissen as well; for the libraries store the sources 
of our knowledge. As that sum of knowledge expands, as its 
interrelations become more and more intricate, as the dif- 
ficulty increases of finding your way around in its cloistered 
glades, librarians will become more and more a privileged 
caste. They may become less obliging and more autocratic and 
herrschsiichtig: in short we might move to a new form of 
government, that ofa bibliocracy. 

I am grateful, therefore, for all bibliographic aids. We 
would be lost without the encyclopedias and are struck with 
awe at the stately network of interacting intelligence which 
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they represent. But if the reflective intelligence is to do its 
work of ministering to man in his human troubles—its philan- 
thropy, love of mankind—it cannot be content with a merely 
external unification of knowledge. All the compendia and 
cross-references in the world cannot make up for lack of unity 
in the very ideas that are being collected and systematized. Is 
it possible, therefore, to find a common element or point of 
unity among these many disciplines? 

Some of course have given up the search. Eduard Spranger 
bluntly remarks that the idea of reconstructing for our own 
times a Studium Generale, or general cathedral of all aca- 
demic knowledge, which was so popular a few years ago, has 
failed, and that the best we can hope for is merely a conven- 
ient collection of the different approaches.* 

Others, however, are not so pessimistic, and believe we can 
construct such a Studium Generale on the basis of the dif- 
ferent but interrelated levels of human existence, and the 
functions that belong to each of them in their relation to the 
external world. In the words of Dr. Aloys Dempf, professor of 
philosophy in the University of Munich: 


Herein lies the chief task of the Studium Generale: to close the 
gap between the research community and the cultural community. 
Neither the research specialist nor the teacher has as yet any clear 
sense of his vocation as regards the public. The intellectuals still 
lack an adequate knowledge of this categorical obligation in rela- 
tion to the value of truth, in relation to the achievements of the 
new concept of man, of the universe and of life, especially the 
normative aspect of the new picture of the social world [my 
italics]. This defective knowledge will have its consequences in 
our personal and social ethics. The renewal of scientific ethics and 
its transtemporal validity will have their effect in history.” ** 


At any rate, there remains the need for at least some 
central point of reference, which all these efforts on man’s 


* “Reflections on Education.” Confluence, Summer, 1957, p. 166. 
** Die Einheit der Wissenschaft. Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1955, p. 133. 
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behalf would have in mind, even if it does not succeed in 
binding them together by some more elaborate theory of 
knowledge. If so many and such diverse intellectual activities 
are working together on a common general problem, there 
certainly must be some point of contact between them all. 

When physician and surgeon unite to restore health to a 
given patient, both practitioners are joined by a common con- 
cept of man’s pathology and of the ability of the human organ- 
ism to heal itself, given favorable conditions and certain 
specific aids. When they call the psychiatrist into the picture, 
as they may occasionally do under modern circumstances, they 
act under a still broader concept of the basic unity and inter- 
relatedness of all that is within man. And if all three special- 
ists ask the priest for his aid, they are not necessarily commit- 
ting themselves to a notion of faith-healing, but can very well 
be recognizing that you cannot very well deal adequately with 
man’s troubles without some recognition that the ultimate 
data of human experience do play a part even with the many 
phases of his physical, nervous and psychological organism. 

Where the patient is simply man as he is, and as he is in 
society, the obvious point of connection between those who 
are trying to aid him is not something outside of man, an 
abstract theory or schematism, but man as he is, which means 
man in his totality. 

What the intellect thinks, utters, reasons and writes about 
mankind reflects in each and every one of its many operations 
something of its own concept of man himself taken in his 
totality. 

If we look upon man as a mere machine, in the spirit of 
nineteenth-century rationalism and economic liberalism, we 
will burden the public mind with attempts at purely me- 
chanical solutions. 

If man, in our concept, is unable really to know the world 
around him, our social or humanistic studies will produce no 
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objective, tangible bridges between idealistic yearnings and 
hard human reality. 

Again, if the different levels of man’s being are all merely 
one continuous growth and ascent from amoeba to Shake- 
speare, differing only by degrees in the scale of being, but re- 
maining the same ever more perfected substance, the unifica- 
tion will still fall short. The master plan will leave woefully 
unsatisfied the sense that man, despite all his affiliations to 
lower degrees of nature, is none the less unique. Such a uni- 
vocal concept of man will leave out of consideration that basic 
phenomenon of our existence: that I myself am not just an 
object knocking around among other objects, but a mysterious 
existence: not just an abstract Cogito or thinking function, 
but the subject of an infinitely varied and indefinitely com- 
prehensive world of outer presentations to my own inner self. 


One can confine one’s philosophizing entirely to existential 
self-fulfilment; one can let it be completely devoted to deciding 
for eternity over time. But this personal integrity is not sufficient 
in our time of grave social crisis, when the need of social norms 
is greater than its need of daily bread. . . . For this reason our 
essential human nature must again be seen in a theoretical light: 
not just under its ethical and emotional aspects. The artes natu- 
rales, natural sciences, must be returned to the science of man 
(Anthropologie).* 


On the other hand, I am no better off if I take the other 
turn, and see no ontological bond between the animate and 
the inanimate in my own existence, between the sense phe- 
nomena and those of the spirit. If that were true, I would be 
simply a very interesting phenomenon, like a machine I re- 
cently heard of which had 732 moving parts. A friend of mine 
asked its maker, an amateur inventor, what the machine ac- 
complished. “‘Nothing,”’ said the inventor, ‘‘it’s not meant to 
accomplish anything. It just moves.” If all that moves and 
grows within me has no common bond at all of any finality, 


* A. Dempf, op. cit. p. 167. 
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but I am just a collection of moving parts, housed in one com- 
mon case like a grandfather’s clock, the ministrations of the 
many branches of human knowledge would be similarly un- 
related. There would be but faint hope of ever emerging from 
the perpetual battle of egg-heads and do-gooders vs. obscur- 
antists and reactionaries: between idealists and pragmatists. 

In brief, the many branches of knowledge—empirical, 
historical or philosophical—which in one form or another 
touch upon the central problem of man’s situation in a di- 
vided world will converge not by mere accident of somehow 
all “‘getting there,’ but assemble as a coordinated, related ef- 
fort. But this will only occur if and when they, in turn, have 
the breadth of vision to recognize the limitless scope of the 
entire human phenomenon, that scientifically verifiable hu- 
man phenomenon. The entire human phenomenon includes 
the uniqueness of man as a spiritual being. It includes like- 
wise the apex of his spiritual being, which is his relation, his 
conscious and dynamic relation to the ultimate Source of his 
being, to the Creator himself. 


» DO I 


If you bring the unique human spirit into the picture of 
man-in-himself, and if you bring the Creator into the picture 
of man-in-the-universe, you are naturally raising the question 
of how you can unite the disparate and essentially different 
under one common denominator. This is a root question of 
philosophy, and I am not venturing on a philosophical trea- 
tise. For my own view, for the view that underlies the priest’s 
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own concept of the universe and of man in the universe and 
in himself, the answer lies in the principle of the analogy and 
proportion of being, the principle which, as has been said, is 
itself the “ruin” of agnosticism. For many minds such a 
proposition is highly unwelcome, and has been denounced by 
Karl Barth as the root of all evil. Yet I believe that even the 
avowed opponents of this doctrine accept it to a much wider 
degree than they themselves recognize. Aristotle expressed 
it in germinal form when he uttered his crabbed and (at first 
sight) enigmatic maxim: ‘“That by which anything is such, is 
itself all the more such.” Propter quod unumquodque tale, et 
illud magis. Which may be paraphrased: Whenever you find 
anything originating from a certain being—say anything 
good, or holy or beautiful—you may be sure that such a being 
possesses these perfections—goodness, beauty, holiness—in a 
greater degree. Applied to God, it means that He 7s supremely 
good, holy and beautiful. 

If the many disciplines are referred to the central fact of 
man in his totality, and if people are convinced that they 
should be guided by the concept of man in his totality, they 
will, by the very nature of things, inquire about the scope of 
that totality. And when they have enlarged their minds so as 
to consider that scope, they will be considering the philosoph- 
ical question upon what doctrine of being itself they can 
predicate this union-in-totality. 

Such a comprehensive view of man could follow the ex- 
ample of various European writers, and use the word anthro- 
pology: a higher anthropology, etc. This would be fair from 
an etymological standpoint, for it would be, obviously, a logza, 
a reasoning about man. But there are, of course, practical 
objections to such nomenclature. The term anthropology has 
already been established as denoting a strictly empirical or 
observational science of human phenomena, physical and cul- 
tural. ‘To the specialists in such a scientific research nothing 
is more disturbing than a confusion of terms. Such confusions 
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retard instead of aiding the coordination of disciplines. Fur- 
thermore, I am not talking so much of any new or separate 
science, but ofa point of view, of an attztude of mind. 

Such an attitude would likewise recognize that we cannot 
conceive man in his totality, unless we conceive him in his 
relation to his fellow man. The objective features of such a 
relationship are the staple fare of most of the social sciences: 
man’s social nature, his institutions and communities: the 
whole fabric of society. But the concept of man’s totality needs 
to take into account that the individual achieves unity of all 
these disparate yet not wholly unlike elements within himself 
as a subject. Totality of man means totality of man also as a 
subject, as a creature possessed of the mysterious power of 
communicating with other subjects. Of all man’s powers this 
is the most precious. Nothing that can possibly happen to me 
is more appalling than an inability to communicate with 
others. From the various stories in which convalescents from 
mental illness relate their experiences, the most painful seem 
to have been just that they felt cut off from communing with 
their fellow human beings. On the other hand, no matter 
what calamities I suffer, if I can but keep a line of communi- 
cation open, I can still build upon that line a useful and happy 
life. ‘The most supreme terror and agony is the soul thrust in 
upon himself, and convinced that it cannot reach out to any 
other being, whether to fellow humans, or to its Creator 
Himself. In that way madness lies; and the theologians teach 
us that no torment is more appalling than the self-imposed 
utter self-isolation of hell. 

How we communicate with other sentient beings nobody 
fully knows. This is a most unexplored region of thought, a 
continent as vast in its way as Antarctica. But the fact that 
such communication does take place, and that it occupies this 
capital part in our lives, is as stark a fact as is the land-and-ice 
mass of the Frozen Continent. The fact of such communica- 
tion enters into every item in the vast temple of knowledge. 
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I am using the term anthropology therefore in a provisory 
fashion: for the time being, until something better is sug- 
gested. To this total anthropology all elements of the reflec- 
tive intelligence make their contribution and each is indis- 
pensable in its own way. If we wish to make any headway 
against the problems of human division, we need to have 
reached a consensus of conclusions concerning the organic 
substrate of human life, the dust we are made of. For this 
substrate supplies material for the lowly physical tools we 
must work with when we wish to form ideas in our own minds 
or to express them to others. As noted before, we can express 
ourselves—to others, or even to ourselves—only through cer- 
tain physical gestures and analogies, expressed in figures of 
gravity, space, motion, time. I draw a. conclusion, I collect 
(syllogein) the logical propositions (placed before—pro—my 
mind) to measure them against one another. My organic life 
enters into each of these acts, conditioning, hampering or 
favoring the action of the spirit, as the case may be. 

To this total anthropology belongs all that appertains to 
the life of the mind: our concepts of justice, freedom, author- 
ity, love, political institutions, all the affirmations of society, 
and their manifestations through history. 

Moreover, it implies a recognition of man’s supernatural 
life, of the Event of the Creator’s action for man and with 
man in time, as pertaining both to man’s essence and to his 
history. 

‘The deeper and more universal is this knowledge acquired 
through the full scope of the reflective intelligence (Wissen- 
schaft) the more real will be the exercise of love, the positive 
unifying force. For love presupposes in its fruitful manifesta- 
tion an intellectual philosophy of man himself. Otherwise it 
is blundering and imperfect. 

Finally, a total view of man means a view of man not in 
abstract, but as a subject like myself, exposed to the same 
conditions of a contigent existence: man in the full implica- 
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tions of his own contingency: of suffering, but also of growth. 

It is here that we touch upon that which can aptly be re- 
ferred to as the problem of the impotent leviathan. 

The heavy language we have been using calls up an un- 
pleasant picture to the mind: a sense of a certain helplessness 
of the whole sum of human knowledge even when it is elab- 
orately and systematically focussed upon specific problems of 
human behavior. The facts are there; the bearings charted; 
we know where the trouble lies, but yet we have constructed 
only an intellectual picture. ‘The very completeness of the 
process of an obstacle to its own efficacy. 

I could stop at this point, and say: yes, you have exhausted 
natural resources; it is now time to appeal to the grace of God. 
Your endless attempts to analyze the causes of war, the sources 
of juvenile delinquency, the multiplication of broken homes, 
have served merely to demonstrate the power of original sin; 
the helplessness of man when he neglects the aid of his 
Creator. Certainly: this is ready-made for next Sunday’s ser- 
mon, and in a sense it is true. Unless the Lord build the 
mouse... 

But only in a sense—the sense of the second member of the 
Ignatian maxim: that in all that we labor at, we should act as 
if it depended upon God alone. There still remains the first 
half of that sententia: the query whether the reflective intelli- 
gence has done all that it could to get off the ground, and 
give wings—or teeth—to the impotent leviathan. And the 
priest asks this question as does anyone else: Sic Deo fide— 
Look at the quality of your own work... . 

The dynamic element in that total picture of man—not 
the most substantial element, but that which explodes and 
carries the operation on—is the recognition of the grim reality 
of man’s existence: of man as a creature of anxiety, of conflict 
with himself as with others, of his inner distress, of his power 
to change and begin a new life, of conversion. It is recognizing 
that man makes his greatest headway toward growth, toward 
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realizing his own totality, when he meets his inner conflict 
head on, when he acts against the degrading and destructive 
elements in his make-up, against his own sensuality and pride. 
IBI operam admove. . . . Where you experience a special 
repugnance, provided the repugnance is not based upon rea- 
son and a higher good; where you find the maximum difficulty 
of overcoming yourself, there is the spot where you will 
achieve your greatest triumph: not for yourself alone, but for 
others as well, and indeed for the human race. 


XXXIII 


I have dwelt upon the essential importance of growth as a 
necessary sequel of important decisions, because in analogous 
fashion I do not see unification of the vast mass of acquired 
knowledge as something to be achieved all ready-made, like 
writing a new constitution for a society. Such unification I 
see as a goal to be laboriously reached, though the labor is 
worth all the time and trouble devoted to it. As long as its 
unity is merely encyclopedic—the unity bestowed by cata- 
loguers and systematizers—the lump mass of acquired learning 
remains impotent. In its disjointed impotence it is unable to 
cope with the dehumanizing influences of our time. The re- 
flective intelligence is weak in its own disunity; it is a power- 
ful instrument for healing abnormal human divisions, when 
it has learned to build up a relationship and a coordination 
in its own ranks. 

What sort of unity, then are we really looking for? 

In one sense, of course, all persons engaged in the pursuit 
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of higher knowledge do already enjoy a considerable degree 
of unity. We are all human beings. No matter how we subli- 
mate our intellectual methods, they are still processes con- 
ducted by men, not by angels or interplanetary beings. Every- 
thing man discovers or projects is in the last analysis no more 
nor less than man thinking about himself or the world as it 
appears to him. Our processes operate humano modo, in 
definitely human fashion, even when we flatter ourselves that 
we have most completely removed the human equation and 
refined them into something wholly impersonal. That un- 
believable mathematical wizard, the Frenchman Maurice 
Dagbert, announced recently he would challenge for speed in 
accurate calculation any of the IBM calculating machines. 
His only proviso is that both he and the machine shall start 
from scratch: the operator will begin feeding in his informa- 
tion into the mechanism neither earlier nor later than M. 
Dagbert starts his internal calculations. Whether man or ma- 
chine wins the contest, the fact remains—everything we do 
returns to human choice and human skill. Specifically enor- 
mously diverse as are the various modes of acquiring knowl- 
edge—from the slide-rule and the Geiger-counter to the phi- 
losopher’s cell—and our still more various ways of employing 
these different modes, they are all human operations. 

All operations of man are bounded by the limits of his own 
humanity. We can do just so much in the brief limit of a life- 
time. We use cumbrous methods of induction and deduction. 
We easily err, easily go off on false leads. After all, thought 
does not step triumphantly from fact to fact, even in the social 
sciences. Science, experimental or historical projects its 
path by hypotheses along a chosen line, and then cautiously 
ascertains if the record of the rocks, or the magnetic waves, or 
the statistics of population, or the written records of the Eliz- 
abethan era, really fit into the preconceived scheme. The 
intellectually creative mind, as has often been said, is the 
mind that has the imagination to project great hypotheses 
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and the courage to follow them up; but has also the humility 
and the other kind of courage, akin to Napoleon’s two-o’clock- 
in-the-morning mood, to check relentlessly on what it has 
projected, to retrace its course out of blunt alleys of specula- 
tion, and to recognize one’s own limits. 

The recognition then of our own humanness, and all that 
this implies both in challenge to greatness and in the recogni- 
tion of littleness, does create a certain moral unity among 
those who search for knowledge: a moral unity, which in turn 
is based upon a unity of being, an ontological unity, of hu- 
man beings as human beings among themselves. And this 
recognition is by no means to be despised, it is a precious 
acquisition. 

Such a ‘‘moral unity,” however, remains strictly within the 
persons of the investigators themselves; it does not touch 
upon the question as to whether in our day and age it would 
be possible to restore, in modernized form, the Studium 
Generale. 

If any such organic unification is ever to be reached, the 
approach to it would seem to be by the road of what is cer- 
tainly possible: that is by a common reference of all branches 
of human knowledge to one great objective reality that is ac- 
cepted by all. Such reality is none other than the affirmation 
of man, but man in his singularity and totality not of a limited 
or truncated idea of man: man seeing on earth and in the 
cosmos: man in his total perspective. It would mean the affir- 
mation of man not only in his essence—spiritual and material, 
with the relations between the two aspects—but of man, too, 
in his total existence, and it is this latter which is particularly 
opportune for our own times. Let us say in brief, the existen- 
tial man in his totality. 

The perspective is as wide as the summary is simple. When 
we speak of man in his totality we understand not only the 
individual man, but the entire human race as well, with all its 
singularities and differentiations. When we speak of “‘a man” 
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we speak of this man, or this woman, these or those persons in 
their individuality, reflecting all the influences of their time, 
dominating and shaping their influences. It means men and 
women in all the complexities of human society: all the forms 
of interdependence: from the dependence of business concern 
in Great Britain upon the production rate of raw materials in 
Mexico, to the dependence of a month-old baby upon t.l.c. 
(tender love and care) provided by its Spock-minded parent. 
It includes man in all the richness and complexity of his 
institutions, the legal principles and traditions that govern 
them, and the ideals of justice, charity and holiness which it 
is their privilege to embody. 

Ibi operam admove. ... ‘There apply yourself, where 
you meet the greatest resistance to your own comfort, your 
own self-complacency, your own natural craving for the affec- 
tion and approbation of others.” The slow, methodical build- 
ing up of the concept of the total man in our own minds and 
in the minds of the public is not always the challenge of a 
great social protest, unless it is declared on some striking and 
unusual occasion. It does not even arouse the challenge of a 
protest against protests, the sort of utterance that stirs the 
imagination by stridently bucking the liberal tide, and so dis- 
covering a new opportunity for harassing the pedestrian 
intellectual. Unless much interpreted, and filtered down 
through many layers of interpretation, it is not apt to serve 
as a political slogan. 

A suggestion that we shall find our way out of many con- 
temporary perplexities by paying greater attention to the wide 
horizon of man’s place-and-time-motion in the cosmos may 
very well be countered by the complaint that we already know 
pretty much what is really important about our old humanity: 
that future investigations will be merely an elaborate refine- 
ment of explorations already undertaken. Such a disclaimer 
calls up a depressing picture of still more searching and com- 
plicated physical and psychological analyses; more data col- 
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lected about vanishing primitive cultures (where will you 
find any tribe now that hasn’t seen a helicopter?), more ex- 
haustive period studies and more definitive studies of already 
definitively biographed individuals; more giant historical 
syntheses of civilizations that we do know a little about, 
coupled with more decipherings of other civilizations about 
which we know but very little, coupled with the ever un- 
answered question as to how and why it is that the small 
Jewish people have managed to survive amid the aeons of 
growth and disaster. Do we, then, want more of all this? 

We do want more, for it is all worth while, if genuine and 
not fiction. More or little, we certainly do not know anything 
like all of a still unexplored world: the mystery of the most 
ordinary acts. Many a fortunate youngster, a generation ago, 
who happened upon the world (in the French original or in 
translation) of Henri Fabre, was fascinated by the thought 
that right under our noses lived and moved these worlds of 
animate marvels: the wasp and bee, the common house-fly. 
We still know so little of how we know, how that “intellectual 
light” really operates in us that Thomas Aquinas postulates 
as the a priori condition for all knowledge: how we can ever 
sound the mystery of communication between sentient being 
and sentient being, and how all this is related to the whirling 
dynamism of man’s steady advance in the complexities of 
human civilization. 

Yet the knowledge is urgent: whether you look above you, 
or around you, or beneath your feet. 

We are already spying the heavens for man-made satellites 
and await the first ventures of living human beings into outer 
space, and we shall be curious about the physical hazards in- 
volved. Yet these hazards (to use the language Dr. Roger 
Simon spoke in a somewhat different connection at his maiden 
ascent on August 31, 1957) are trifling in comparison with the 
moral problems. It is stark reality that the supreme achieve- 
ment of applied science is tied to the most utterly hateful of | 
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threats—not just to you or men, but to the entire human race. 
What is there in man, what is there in the race itself, in man’s 
nature, his situation in time and eternity, that places him in 
this predicament? So much so, that once the initial curiosity 
has been satisfied, most of us would be thankful if the way 
had not been found to outer space, seeing the malevolent use 
that would be made of it. 

Precisely when that shock has sunk deeply into our souls 
matters much closer to home call for further exploration of 
our human knowledge. How shall we finally learn to live 
happily with the folks next door; what has the earth beneath 
our feet finally to offer us for the maintenance of the same 
human race; how can the resources of science, law and civiliza- 
tion deal with the deadly menace of organized irresponsi- 
bility? 

The human exploration of such human problems is indeed 
a point of great difficulty, a fit topic for the [bt admove 
operam. Yet the point of greatest difficulty, the maxima opera, 
is in ourselves, in our own personal discipline. [bt admove 
. . . What can we personally do in order to build up a stock- 
pile of permanent, universally accepted conclusions about 
man, about the human race? This would be man in the con- 
crete, but in the ever changing circumstances of time and 
place, in the light of, and in the context of, our general con- 
cepts as to the permanent features of his nature. ‘here seems 
to be no compelling reason why such a scientific consensus 
cannot continually grow, and each addition to the common 
sum helps to illustrate all the rest. 

An example of such mutual strengthening can be seen in 
the parallel progress toward their respective goals of sound 
unionism and workable race relations. The public comes 
better to understand how closely related are industrial peace 
and welfare to a spirit of justice and cooperation between 
persons and families of different racial or minority groups. 
Each of these two fruitful fields is closely associated with the 
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consensus that science and ethics have gathered concerning 
the nature of the family and its relation to the community, 
on the one hand, and the physical proliferation of mankind, 
on the other. In fact, one may bluntly say there is no single 
branch of research, however remote, that in some way, or at 
some time, may not yield precious knowledge for the welfare 
of the general whole: for the human race itself. The richness 
of that ultimate yield is measured not merely by the degree of 
busy outward activity, but primarily by the very being, the 
personal dedication and conscientiousness of those who en- 
gage in the search; by their own inner discipline, quite as 
much as by the nature of the different branches of learning 
that join forces. 

For that inner discipline of the true, constructive scholar 
is as tough a fighting proposition as any adventure on the 
field of battle, any exploit of the Maquis in the Resistance. It 
is front-line work, for if the intellect is to fulfil its ministering 
functions, if it is to be a real priesthood of the intellect, it 
will perforce need to live up to its qualifications. 

Some thoughtful and experienced person could do us a 
service by drawing up the full qualification of a dedicated 
person of scientific research. The specific task imposes its own 
austerity, of labor, monotony, great patience, and demands 
for a complete spiritual integrity. At times working in a team 
can be a joy: with congenial companions, perfect understand- 
ing of aims, and similar training in means and methods. But 
even the layman in these matters can well conceive times 
when team-work imposes all a person can take of patience and 
forbearance: all the greater, at least in God’s eyes, since no 
human credit is ordinarily given for that particular brand of 
scientific virtue. 

Moreover, the highest homage to truth—to intellectual or 
artistic or any other form of human perfection—is the ability 
to recognize one’s own personal limits. 


XXXIV 


The question of limits is posed all the more acutely in our 
present era of meticulous specialization. In order to do this 
work, to open up this particular Pandora Box of knowledge, 
you must inexorably forego the joy, the interest, the com- 
panionship which other explorations bring with them. You 
are this, and nothing more. ‘The medieval guild system, about 
which so much has been romantically written, did have the 
happy result of making people contented within the limits of 
their chosen trade or profession. ‘They were not tormented by 
the constant sight, as we are today, of what everybody else is 
doing in every possible direction. Every choice means a sev- 
erance, and usually the more exalted the choice, the more 
rigidly must one observe the limits of one’s chosen vocation. 
No branch of knowledge enjoys a complete franchise to dis- 
course in its own name about everything that is knowable— 
a course of action where theologians, philosophers and ex- 
perimental scientists have all at one time or another com- 
mitted errors. Says the philosopher William Oliver Martin: 


Like anyone else the experimental scientist pays a price for his 
freedom. If he has the freedom to deal with the mobile in abstrac- 
tion from being, then he has the responsibility to not make pro- 
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nouncements about being in the name of his specialty. When he 
does so he becomes a “philosopher,” but a philosopher of non- 
being rather than of being. The “average man” cannot very well 
distinguish between the two kinds. He knows only that both he 
and “they” are confused, and he consoles himself with a defeatist 
agnosticism—for if ‘they’ don’t know, how can he be expected 
to know?* 


The work of research imposes severe limits of time, strength 
and self-cultivation. Add to these one’s own personal limita- 
tions. Circumstances for which the person’s own self is not 
accountable affect the perfection of one’s work; such as in- 
ability to obtain, despite all honest efforts, a better profes- 
sional training; deficiencies of health or limits imposed by 
financial problems, or circumstances of the country, the day 
and age itself. About these one can become fairly philosophi- 
cal. Where the shoe pinches is where one encounters the 
limits—moral and intellectual—of one’s own finite and con- 
tingent self. For there, just there, is the real heart of the [bz 
admove operam: the practice of one’s own personal humility. 

This imaginary breviary for scientists would emphasize 
the other aspect of personal discipline; the requirements of a 
dialogue with other searchers in kindred, or in less kindred 
fields. I spoke of this topic in the concluding chapter of my 
autobiography, and later experience—late autumn, as one 
might say—confirmed what I then remarked. The truth is, 
the researcher can be only relatively isolated, no matter how 
passionately he pursues a particular branch of compartmented 
knowledge. ‘The quality of one’s thought, even the most 
compartmented type of thought, is necessarily influenced by 
contacts with other human beings, who, after all, are using 
the same general and common instrumentum as you or me. 

‘The most austere scientist, after all, is no mere recorder 
and tabulator of phenomena. Even the most rigid mathe- 


* William Oliver Martin, The Order and Integration of Knowledge. Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1957. 
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matics deals with certain imaginative symbols and concepts, 
and talks in its sleep more metaphysics than it is perhaps 
ready to admit. Great natural scientists are surprisingly ready 
to admit the part that the imagination plays in developing 
the antecedent conjectures and hypotheses necessary for any 
real advance. 

Moreover, can research be walled off completely from 
teaching? Or teaching from research? This is a staple debate 
among professional educators. From the very nature of things, 
all knowledge that you communicate to others in some human 
and intelligible form is itself perfected by the process. In re- 
cent times experience has taught us not to speak too con- 
temptuously of the so-called popularizer of scientific discov- 
eries. When Bill Lawrence told the story of the first atomic 
explosion at Alamo Gordo on August 6, 1945, or the late 
Waldemar Kaempffert contributed his columns to the daily 
press, it became apparent to readers that here was a profession 
as scientific in its way as that of the original discoveries. ‘Time 
has validated a lot of the supposed fancies of Jules Verne, in- 
cluding the weightlessness of the dead poodle, forerunner of 
Sputnik II, that kept on floating alongside the giant capsule 
on its way to the moon, and the multiple helicopter that wise 
people in less sophisticated days ridiculed as mere kid stuff. 

In order to formulate his ideas for others, a student must 
first formulate them for himself. But you communicate to an- 
other mind, in a way that another mind can understand, only 
by means of common conceptions. All of which implies a per- 
sonal discipline as a basic attitude for the continued inquiry. 
Part of that personal discipline is a sheer capacity for wonder; 
and for complete frankness and sincerity in the statement of 
all that pertains to man’s contingent happenings. We can 
never penetrate too deeply into the mysterious dependence 
of our intellectual integrity upon the moral integrity of our 
approach to truth as we ourselves discover it, and as others 
discover it before us, with us or after us. 


RAY. 


When we talk of “approach to truth,” we are using the 
word truth in the sense that is most congenial to the man of 
research: truth in the Greek or Hellenic sense: alétheia, the 
correspondence of the intellectual concept with reality. It is 
the truth, that these ancient fossils I have unearthed prove 
their age by their atomic half-life of so many years; or that 
James Wilson really did make a major contribution to the 
framing of the American Constitution. But when I talk of 
‘moral integrity of approach” I have in mind another signifi- 
cation of truth: the truth we spoke of in an earlier chapter in 
the biblical sense, the Semitic sense—emeth, fidelity or faith- 
fulness, the Creator’s faithfulness to his pledge, man’s faith- 
fulness in responding to that pledge: the truth of Amen. 

Yet the two meanings of “truth” are but different aspects 
of one great whole: the rational order, or intelligibility of the 
universe, and my capacity to grasp some part of it, along with 
the faithfulness of the Creator confirming this rational order 
and intelligibility. As a pursuer of truth I respond to his con- 
firming act. My knowledge of the fossil-phenomenon, and my 
frankness and sincerity in communicating that knowledge, are 
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simply my own Amen to the divine fidelity. “In the beginning 
was the Word. . . .” 

Everywhere, fidelity, responsibility and sincerity are re- 
garded as indications of spiritual nobility. The reason for 
this: they are the manifestation of a strong, independent per- 
sonality, dominating everything that is beneath the personal 
level. Such a person is that which his or her acts manifest. 
His acts are in conformity with himself. But the notion of 
conformity enters into the concept of logical truth. Hence 
there is an analogy between the two kinds of truth. We can 
call this truth of character personal truth or moral truth.* 

Where the analogy between these two truths ceases to be a 
mere analogy, and becomes truly univocal—the same word 
said not in a similar but a really identical meaning—I leave 
to the philosophers to ascertain. All I say is that I see them 
united in man. I find most significant in the human race the 
truth of its Amen to the word spoken to it by its Creator, and 
the Amen of our own minds to that all-comprehensive truth. 
The falsity, the untruth of sin—of irreverence, dishonesty, 
cruelty, lewdness, hate—that is sin’s peculiarly odious charac- 
teristic. And the final recognition of that falsity creates the 
sharpest sting of remorse. 


XXXVI 


One of our means for reaching the truth about man—as yet 
only partially explored—is an intelligent use of the social 
sciences. 


* August Brunner, La Connaissance Humaine. Paris, Editions Aubert, 1948, 
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“Intelligent,” for these sciences have been grievously mis- 
used to support predetermined ideological theories, as were 
the physical sciences before them. For that, and other reasons, 
they are as yet far from winning general acceptance as a valid 
tool of human knowledge, unreasonable as such hesitation 
may appear. A certain popular distrust of the various social 
and humanistic sciences is a sheer fact. Notable evidence of it 
was the telling criticism aimed at the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion on racial segregation, which argued from certain data 
ascertained by investigators in the field of educational psy- 
chology. Yet these data were examples of clear, verified and 
generally shared observations regarding certain contingent 
human experiences, and they led to manifest conclusions, 
touching on the very root of all jurisprudence: the dignity 
of the individual human person as the image of the Creator. 

It is not difficult to show the fallacy of this type of objection. 
If a decision had drawn exclusively on legal precedents, op- 
ponents of the legislation could charge the justices with sheer 
legalism, with ignoring the concrete facts of life. Nevertheless, 
the criticism did witness to a certain popular distrust. Other- 
wise, it would not have been worth while to make this particu- 
lar complaint, since the Court’s action was being criticized 
not in some cloistered legal laboratory, but in the public press 
for the comfort of masses of people for whom the decision 
was highly disquieting. 

Such popular distrust of social sciences and social scientists 
is manifestly unfair, since the professionals of these particular 
crafts are exceptionally hard-working people. The social sci- 
ences have long passed beyond the stage where they func- 
tioned largely as expressions of angry social protest, or as ex- 
cuses for various sorts of utopianism. In the last decade, these 
same social science disciplines have been taken over bag and 
baggage by that most pragmatic of concerns: American indus- 
try, management and labor alike. Personnel management, 
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public relations, advertising techniques and sales promotions, 
not to speak of every type of lobbying, all make abundant use 
of the wizardry locked in the social psychologist’s top drawer. 
Expansion programs project their course carefully according 
to soundings and samplings that the sociologists have charted. 
Parish clergy, as a rule, are anything but utopians, but so- 
called religious sociology is moving rapidly into its own. 

Nevertheless, the very privileges enjoyed by the social sci- 
ences may still confirm popular distrust. ‘Their practical eff- 
ciency raises the spectre of social engineering, and plenty of 
good citizens who accept and are proud of the social sciences’ 
ministrations to private enterprise are very much troubled 
when they think of them as a normative arm of government; 
of the welfare state, or indeed of the totalitarian state. Much 
of this distrust is unfounded; nevertheless, people feel a very 
real and natural resentment when human affairs, so contin- 
gent, emotion-laden, personal and subjective, are placed un- 
der the microscope and tested and measured as would be 
guinea pigs in a biological laboratory. When science, in deal- 
ing with human affairs, tries to project into them the methods 
of the physical or even the biological laboratory, a very natu- 
ral fear is aroused, and images of Pavlov’s dogs and brain- 
washing techniques crowd the imagination. The distrust is all 
the greater when the humanistic sciences shroud themselves 
in an elaborate web of language, that in many cases is bor- 
rowed from other realms of investigation instead of being 
constructed upon its own merits. 

Yet there was never a time when the services of the human- 
istic sciences were more needed. The eyes of a despairing 
humanity are upon them and upon their professors, to learn 
what answer they can give to the agonizing questions of hu- 
man divisions, human emotions, human hatreds. How—to 
put it very concretely—can we possibly influence for even the 
least shred of humanity the minds, the consciences, of the 
fellow human beings who hold the threat of the nuclear weap- 
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ons over our heads; who pervert the minds of millions with 
ghastly and unreal propaganda images of fear? 

Such questioning, of course, can be quite unreasonable; for 
no person, unless it be a thoroughly doctrinaire materialist, 
can expect any form of social science or social investigation to 
supply the place of those deeper, all-compelling spiritual 
forces of justice and love that alone can build unity among 
human beings. But if the social sciences are helpless without 
the aid of these transcendent influences, the same forces are 
practically helpless on any widespread and socially effective 
scale, without the scientist’s coming to the rescue. . . . 

What, then, is the answer to this dilemma? The social sci- 
ences are distrusted for what they do, yet blamed for not do- 
ing what they can still reasonably be expected to perform. Is 
the answer less, or is it more, of these sciences? Experience 
teaches a priest that where there is question of religion, the 
answer is not less religion but more. If people’s lives are in- 
consistent with their professed faith, if they give scandal of 
pharisaism or moral superficiality, the answer is not less faith, 
not watered-down morals, but quite the contrary, a deeper 
understanding of what their religious faith really teaches; how 
it has actually been practiced, what it actually claims of us, 
and a sharper challenge to genuine moral heroism. On the 
same principle, the cure for the troubles of the social sciences 
—for their comparative lack of maturity, on the one hand, for 
whatever grounds there might be for popular distrust, upon 
the other, would be not less sociology, less social psychology, 
less independent, unfettered research than before, but a much 
broader and more intensive exploitation of the sciences 
themselves. 

Much deepening and broadening of their own scope: in 
other words, the contemplation of the entire human being, 
and the human totality; man in his fullest relations not only 
with himself, but with the Source and the End of his own 
being. Much discerning, too, of their relations with other 
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branches of knowledge, and sensitiveness to the claims of 
other modes of knowledge than those to which each investi- 
gator is professionally committed. .. . 

It may be that the social sciences will achieve their full 
maturity, their deserved place in the entire Studium Gen- 
erale, by far-embracing, brilliant conception and generaliza- 
tions. Certainly, we don’t progress by mere pedestrianism. All 
science, even the most rigidly methodical and exact, progresses 
by the aid of imaginative hypotheses and intuitions. Neverthe- 
less the humanistic sciences specially need to keep their ears 
close to the ground. They deal not with other, non-human ob- 
jects, but with us: with you and me and the family next 
door. Despite a scientific panoply they use very human meth- 
ods of observation and comparison. Under such circum- 
stances, the best bet would seem to be on a less exciting pro- 
cedure, but one much in accord with our entire human situa- 
tion: the building up, piece by piece, of a solid structure of 
widely, even universally, verified conclusions as to how man 
operates in time, space and society, and of the manifold ways 
by which these findings can be communicated. ‘This is theo- 
retical study, but the cure for the ills of “theory” as opposed 
is not “practicality’—an opposition in which as Americans 
we greatly revel—is not less theory, but deeper and truer 
theory: a theory which is true theoria. For the real contrast 1s 
not between so-called theory vs. practice; but of theoria, con- 
templation of truth, vs. praxis, which is activity. Yet this op- 
position need not be ultimate. Praxis derives its ultimate 
strength from the wells of genuine theory, and cut off from 
those life-giving wells, it dries and withers in a parched desert 
of self-frustrating ‘‘practicality.’”’ On the other hand, theory 
keeps its own integrity most perfectly, maintains its own in- 
nate right to a separate and self-contained existence, to be 
true science, Wissenschaft, when it checks upon itself by the 
data furnished by practice. In this the historian can keep tab 
upon the purely social observer. 
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Last but not least, in this diagnosis, is a sober recognition 
that this is not a facile, but a high and exacting standard. 
Exactness in the diagnosis of the object files its strict requisi- 
tions with the observing subject. The astronomers of the 
patriarchal age suffered many a chill and perhaps lost lives 
from marauding robber bands in their night-long, age-long 
vigils under the Babylonian heavens. Observatories are not 
night-clubs. The adequate, vast scope of the total man—in all 
his being, in all his relations, in all his ascertainable destiny— 
implies a corresponding dedication on the part of those who 
contemplate him; a corresponding humility and readiness of 
genuine self-effacement, on the part of those who project 
charts for his future conduct. In short, great disciplines de- 
mand great discipline. And such discipline alone is worthy 
of the true greatness of the object and the subject alike of 
social studies—the totality, horizontal and vertical, of the 
human race. 

For what we are studying is not only ourselves, but our- 
selves in process of becoming: it is ourselves as working out 
bit by bit the charter of a newer and better life. Hence the 
requirement of sharp discernment of true progress from false. 
The seaman could never judge his progress by the mere feel 
of the water, nor by the apparent motion of the ship. He 
gauged it from bearings: of old from the stars, from maps and 
radar today. It is not easy to chart the progress of a moving 
vessel in a moving element. The true indications of progress 
need to be accumulated, which means more dedication, and 
above all, an infinite degree of patient communication be- 
tween those who engaged in the task. But to the greatness of 
the task responds the greatness of the human race, in its being 
and in its destiny, for whom we labor. SIC Deo fide! 


XXXVII 


I took advantage last week of a night in the country to step out 
of the house shortly before dawn and watch for the Sputnik, 
as advised by the daily paper: 5:40 a.m., low in the south- 
eastern sky. Unfortunately clouds blew up from the sea just a 
few minutes too early, so my only satisfaction was a vague 
sense of having somehow done a patriotic duty. As I slipper- 
flapped back to the shelter of my bedroom, the peculiar 
thought came to me: what are all these Sputnik watchers out 
to see? What holds their minds, or rather, to what do their 
minds hold? 

The affair’s physical show was insignificant. Any fifth-rate 
fireworks outdoes this tiny speck in the dawn-touched heav- 
ens. It’s the meaning of the bright speck that counts, the 
meaning people have learned through the current news 
agencies. ‘They are interested in the whirling sphere precisely 
because it is out there. The very meager sense-impression, the 
“object” of their vision, is only the objectum quo, the object- 
as-instrument, by which their minds reach the satellite’s 
lonely reality. The pure space-fans’ minds rest in the satellite 
as a fitting object for space-science contemplation. Into that 
contemplation one can weave pictures of trips around the 
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moon, to the moon, and beyond . . . However, that is not 
what is most ‘getting’ people’s minds. An intangible reality 
has us mentally spellbound: the intention, the aim and pur- 
pose that has put the dog in the sky. If we were near enough 
to the Sputnik we could touch and feel it; but you can be as 
close to Mr. Khrushchev as you wish—you can, conjecturally, 
open his bald head and peer into its inside. But your fingers 
or scalpel will not touch that inner purposeful, spiritual real- 
ity which is the starkly objective thing keeping intelligent 
people awake at nights. ‘That reality is not manifested by the 
tiny streak in the sky—not even by what we see of the ma- 
chine itself. It is manifested by the action that put it there. 
Yet the action that “‘put it there” would not affect us if man’s 
free intelligence, using his normal and God-given powers of 
scientific observation and reasoning, had not deduced a con- 
nection between that belligerent project and the Marxist 
Vision that gave rise to it. 

The Sputnik strikes a chill into our bones—despite the 
world’s merriment at its expense—precisely because when we 
observe its gyrations our minds land ultimately in the pres- 
ence of that Marxist vision. And there it rests. In the words 
of St. Thomas: quietatur apprehensio, the mind’s grasp comes 
to a final stop. And—pardon a pedantic play on words—the 
citizen’s “apprehension,” in a quite different sense, reaches 
its ultimate source. 

Watchers in this country were interested in the oddity we 
saw. We were much more interested when we found it was 
the outer-space vehicle. We were not only interested, but 
much concerned, when we learned, through ordinary human 
testimony—that it was launched by a hostile government 
with presumably evil intent. But we found ourselves sta- 
tioned at the frontiers of our faith, of our hope, of our very 
existence, when our minds reverted to the seductive Vision 
out of which this intention and this act and this object arose. 
The Vision, not just of No-God, for such a vision is meaning- 
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less: a mere negation is a mere negation (how could you be 
inspired when you merely find something isn’t there?). ‘The 
Vision of man-without-God, which is something very differ- 
ent: the Vision of man-liberated-from-God: the intoxicating 
vision of a supposedly Liberated Humanity: all that could 
mean as the Key to History, of Singing Dawns. 

The notion of merely negating God doubtless appeals to a 
fallen Angel, to Satan, in his perpetual non serviam. But man, 
even a Marxist, is still man. The Vision lies in a concept— 
posited in perversity and malignant falsehood, but still pos- 
ited, of a Glorious Humanity. And that is something men can 
live and die for, especially when the humanity they have 
known is one of extreme poverty and injustice. We can specu- 
late as to whether this Marxist Vision is really, today, the 
driving motive force in Soviet Russia, or is the driving force 
just plain power-lust, using the Vision as an instrument, as 
opium of the subjected masses. But whether the hen or the 
ege comes first, we must reckon with the Vision itself. As an 
intellectual phenomenon, it must be reckoned with in terms 
of intellectual process. Perverse as the Vision may be: that 
“corrupted mentality,’ as George Kennan terms it, was 
reached none the less through a certain type of reasoning. It 
is the end term of a dialectic process. 

Without such dialectic substructure, the Communist world 
projective would have no pertinence. Even then it would 
not so powerfully influence large sectors of the human in- 
telligence were not minds encouraged and trained to rest in it, 
as it were, to cast out all contrary and distracting thoughts, 
and—by dint of sheer repetition and infinite variety of imagi- 
native devices—let the magic of that Vision penetrate every 
one’s being. 

For this reflection follows a simple consequence. ‘The only 
adequate answer to the Marxist Vision of man-without-God 
is the Vision of God-with-man: of man liberated through God, 
liberated in God, and finding the fulfilment of his being and 
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of his inner liberty precisely in his essential dependence upon 
God: as Creator, as Redeemer, as Sanctifier and Transformer 
of the individual and of the human race. But in the same 
manner I cannot be satisfied with a mere notional assent, no 
matter how accurate and foolproof is my dialectic. Such a 
merely notional apprehension is entirely inadequate to cope 
with the Marxian Vision. I must not only apprehend but also 
rest in that apprehension, knowing that whereas the “per- 
fected” Marxist mind rests in the contemplation of an ideol- 
ogy, mine rests in the apprehension of a Mystery, something 
that I can never fully fathom, something that opens up ever 
wider and wider perspectives as I explore its depths with the 
hidden help of the very One whose work I contemplate. 

My experience is a counterpart of the Marxist’s in the sense 
that I, too, let this apprehension penetrate my entire being: 
take form and color in my imagination, be clothed in symbols, 
and above all, show itself in action. Indeed, it is through ac- 
tion that I am likely to find the surest avenue into the mystery 
itself. If the Mystery of man-with-God is consummated in the 
exchange of love between the Creator and the creature, there 
is nO surer way to grasp this idea than to practice that love in 
the very tangible form of the Second Great Commandment of 
the Law. 

Action makes the Vision credible not only for others but 
for myself as well. What I am is too much implied in what I 
do. Yet action alone is not the Vision nor the source of the 
Vision. It is simply the condition under which a Vision can 
be communicated. 

For this reason, I see the need of developing this contempla- 
tive faculty if we are adequately to meet the challenge of the 
ideologies. We in the United States are very little engaged in 
direct intellectual combat with Marxism: as, for instance, is 
the case in other countries. For us Americans it is a dead issue. 
‘The combative, argumentative Marxist, where he is found, is 
a neurotic phenomenon. Our immediate concern is with the 
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conspiratorial side of Communism, not with its theory. Never- 
theless, few great historic errors are ever fully dead. Fascism 
is supposed to have perished with the death of Mussolini and 
Nazism with that of Hitler: yet their respective notions revive 
in unexpected times and places. Moreover, even were it 
true—which I have no idea of granting—that these are in- 
tellectual matters that do not concern the essentially sound, 
wholesome no-nonsense American mind, our associates in the 
free world are thus locked in intellectual combat, and we can- 
not leave to them all the intellectual burden. Is America, with 
all our dramatic social and political experiences, not in a po- 
sition to make a spiritual contribution, and a very great one, 
quite as much as that of material or technical aid? 

What applies to our associates in the free world, applies 
even more to our relations with the various uncommitted peo- 
ples. These people, as Prime Minister Nehru once said to 
A. H. Compton, set much more store by contemplation than 
do we of the west. Nehru himself may not be the best ex- 
ample of the very virtue he was celebrating for, in comparison 
with Mahatma Gandhi, he shows little of the contemplative. 
Yet he was talking in the traditional Indian line. 

It is only reasonable, therefore, to ask ourselves: what is 
the cost of leaving unused a faculty, a power of the mind, that 
alone can meet absolutely the ultimate motivating Vision of 
our supreme enemy and the enemy of mankind. Soviet 
Russia’s educational triumphs have made us rather hys- 
terically conscious of our shortcomings in respect of technical 
learning, and to catch up with our competitors demands great 
outlay of time and money. But in this respect, we can begin 
operating tomorrow, and every individual who thus operates, 
contributes to the effectiveness of the whole. 


FOOOMue 


Is all this practicable? Can we counteract an influence that 
reaches millions by a practice that would seem to reach only 
the few elite? To this question, a positive answer. 

The Marxist Vision is potent, but nonetheless it suffers 
from a fatal handicap as compared with the Christian vision. 
As I said, in the Marxist Vision the positive element, the lib- 
erated glory of humanity, is linked to the most utter of all 
negations, the negation of ultimate Being itself. It is strong 
only by what it has borrowed from the biblical Judeo-Chris- 
tian concept: the world view of man, the concept of man in 
history and of history in every man; made palatable by a 
subtle and paradoxical appropriation of moral righteousness 
for its own ends while disavowing the theoretical bases of 
morality.* Yet none of these elements is its own, and they are 
linked to essential nihilism as a living Siamese twin is linked 
to its deceased partner. 

‘The assertion of God’s non-existence lives, moves only by 
borrowed finery taken from what God has done for man. No- 
body contemplating non-being as such can make it an active 
principle of life and society. On the contrary, the positive 

* Part I, pp. 14-16. 
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assertion of God’s existence and thereby of His fullness of 
Being stands on its own. Even if the notion of God is ab- 
stracted from that of man, the intellect can rest in the con- 
templation of God. How much more easily, when God is seen 
in relation to man. 

Intellectual contemplation is associated in my imagination 
with George Berkeley, the eighteenth-century British philoso- 
pher. During the three years he spent in Rhode Island 
(1728-31) he used to sit and meditate in a spot familiar to me 
from childhood. He was then Dean of Derry, in Ireland, and 
this was a quiet interim while he was on his way to becoming 
the Protestant Bishop of Cloyne. His Newport days gave the 
American painter, Eugene Smibert, a chance to paint a classic 
portrait of the learned Dean, surrounded by his friends and 
apparently reading his own manuscript to the assembly. 

I don’t know just what trains of thought occupied the 
Dean’s fertile mind as he sat under the ledges of the Hanging 
Rock, overlooking Aquidneck’s Sachuest Beach. The rock 
sheltered him from the north wind and was pleasantly 
warmed by the sun. When the rock’s mossy seat became too 
hard, you could always transfer to a soft nook in the great 
dunes on the seashore. I presume the wild strawberries and 
blackberries in those days, as in my childhood, were growing 
around the tangles of the Paradise Rocks with their dwarf 
pines and their miniature mountain scenery. If so, they 
helped Berkeley compose his Alciphron, written during his 
Rhode Island sojourn. Indeed, the essay itself recalls some of 
the Sachuest landscape. 

George Berkeley was a deeply religious man, and with a 
reputation of charity. Like most religious men of his day, he 
was genuinely concerned at the current drift to skepticism and 
atheism and the unsettling effects of John Locke's meta- 
physics. He had enough intuition to be troubled by the no- 
tion that the idealistic philosophy which rejected the real 
existence of matter would lead the mind eventually to crass 
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materialism. He believed that Locke had proposed the wrong 
solution to the difficulties Locke had himself created, so he 
undertook to refute Locke’s famous distinction between sec- 
ondary sense qualities (such as color, taste, odor, etc.) and the 
(Newtonian) primary qualities of size, weight, form. To find 
some way to save belief in reality, yet to refute the spurious 
distinctions of Locke, Berkeley wrote, before his trip to 
America, his famous Three Dialogues Between Hylas and 
Philonous: the Design of Which is Plainly to demonstrate the 
Reality and Perfection of Human Knowledge, the Incorporeal 
Nature of the Soul, and the Immediate Providence of a Deity 
in Opposition to Sceptics and Atheists. Also to Open a Method 
for Making the Sciences More Easy, Useful and Compendious. 

All of which would be an admirable aim for the present 
nuclear age. 

The pity is that Berkeley did not hit upon the path that 
led out of the Lockean labyrinth, and his failure paved the 
way for the flat denials of David Hume. In view of later de- 
velopments, the language Berkeley uses toward the end of 
the Third Dialogue is rather heart-rending: 


One would think, therefore, so long as the names of all particu- 
lar things, with the terms sensible, substance, body, stuff, and the 
like are retained, the word matter should never be missed in com- 
mon talk. And in philosophical discourse it seems the best way to 
leave it quite out; since there is not, perhaps, any one thing that 
hath more favoured and strengthened the depraved bent of the 
mind towards Atheism than the use of that general confused 
term. 


But the “general confused term” refused to be banished, 
and because matter remained (philosophically) unresolved as 
to its proper function, which is to lead the human mind to 
the direct apprehension of immaterial truths, Berkeley’s 
worst fears were realized, and the avenue to those truths was 
blocked for many minds in future generations. 

All the more reason, therefore, to insist today that the an- 
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swer to a stultifying absorption in the marvels of material 
progress is not an unrealistic rejection of that progress, but 
rather an intensified grasp of the entire breadth and depth of 
genuine human experience: man in all the range of his 
spiritual being. The free world, in so far as it is genuinely 
free and not free in a mere factitious or doctrinaire sense, is 
the answer: the day-by-day, living answer. 

It is the indispensable answer, for without that richness of 
free experience and all that it implies and signifies, our bald 
assertion of the great Ultimates rings cold. A basic gospel of 
life, whether it be true or false, must have flesh and blood, 
must be developed in time and in the interplay of human 
events, in order to be convincing. The Creator Himself has 
taken thousands of years to explain to us, in the texture of 
history, the simple proposition that He is our Friend and our 
Father. This is not an esoteric business: the door is open to 
all, though men enter in various fashions and some penetrate 
further and more reflectively into the interior. 


XXXIX 


In my autobiography I spoke of the constant stream of people 
who visit the (Protestant Episcopal) Church of the Ascension 
at Tenth Street and Fifth Avenue in New York, and spend a 
time meditating in the presence of its spacious altar-piece, 
that my father painted around 1891. (Incidentally, beside 
John LaFarge, how many American and American-born reli- 
gious painters in the full, comprehensive sense of the word, 
were there in this country in the nineteenth century?) Recently 
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I revisited the church, as the church’s Rector, Dr. James W. 
Kennedy, was concerned over some alterations in the neigh- 
borhood of the painting, which was cleansed of city dust and 
dirt in recent times. This in turn brought up the question of 
how it might best be lighted. As an experienced observer, 
Architect William F. Delano answered to my query: “After 
all, the painting was done precisely to correspond to the light 
that was available at the time. Why try any experiments?” 

‘The church is open day and night, throughout the year. A 
former Rector of the church estimated that some 10,000 per- 
sons visited the painting every year, sitting in the pews and 
reflecting on it. What do people look for in this painting, and 
what do they find? If they look for a “picture” of the Saviour’s 
Ascension into Heaven (Acts I, 1-11), they will not find it, for 
the simple reason that nobody has ever been, or ever will be, 
in a position to construct a picture of the Ascension, or of any 
other corresponding event. It is a painting which is created 
around a concept of this unique event, as a subject—a paint- 
ing of the Ascension if you so wish, but a painting first and 
foremost. As a painting it stands on its own being, follows its 
own laws. And it draws from the richness of the vast Mystery 
that it is concerned with, in order to fulfil its own destiny as 
a work of art. 

The figures are garbed and posed in purely conventional 
fashion, draped in what one might call studio draperies. ‘The 
landscape is not the hills of Palestine at all, sharp-edged and 
modest, but mystical, Far Eastern mountains, bathed in a 
shimmering Japanese mist. Yet nobody wants it any different. 
It is a painting, not a picture, and operates by its own inner 
laws. Its charm, its validity consists precisely in its vocation, 
as a painting, seen here, under these circumstances, to draw 
the onlooker into the shrine of a tranquil contemplation. 

Yet through the medium, the objectum quo, of that particu- 
lar artistic creation the mind reaches out to the object which 
the painting itself reveals: the existence of a Mystery—in the 
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sense of an Event, a moment in theandric history, so rich in 
meaning, so appealing to our present and most intimate needs, 
yet so transcendent in all its ultimate bearings, that none can 
fathom it. We can carry the little flashlight of our intuition 
just so far into the darkness, but find only greater and greater 
depths opening up before us as we advance. 

But that is not quite the whole story. The painting, as a 
painting, following its own laws of form, color harmony and 
contrasts, grouping and spaces, suggests a resting of the eye 
which is preliminary to the resting of the mind. 

I say resting of the mind advisedly; for one can do justice to 
the spirit and aims of the many people, of all conceivable sorts 
and conditions, who spend long periods living, as it were, in 
the presence of the painting, only if one gives them credit for 
an intellectual apprehension, over and beyond the “resting” 
of the contemplative eye. Some, undoubtedly, may enjoy just 
a feast of—rather subdued—color: a vague esthetic glow. But 
you can feast your eyes on a color anywhere, and as color, in 
much more captivating form. It is the ‘‘resting” of the mind: 
the resting in the direct apprehension of a real event grasped 
through the intellect that holds these multitudes there. Were 
it otherwise, they would long since have written it off as a sec- 
ond-rate show. 

Let me once again make this quite clear. The Ascension, in 
point of fact, is an abstract painting, in a way as abstract as 
anything by Klee or Mondrian, for it follows its own laws of 
creation and harmony, even though it presents, though does 
not depict, an historical subject. But the deep, transcendent 
significance of that subject—none other in reality than the 
preface to the ultimate glorification of mankind in God— 
shines out through the presentation, so that the intellect, 
which grasps that significance, can quietly rest in its contem- 
plation. Without the previous discursive enlightenment— 
the word of faith, the lessons of scripture study, of history 
and theology—no such presentation would be intelligible or 
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viable. Yet this mind-work having been accomplished, at 
some period in each onlooker’s life—the groundwork is laid 
for the mind to rest when led into the presence of an Event, 
not as a mere spectacle, but as a Mystery. The contemplating 
mind is here allowed or enabled—much through the atmos- 
phere of the painting itself, so devoid of action and sense of 
change, yet fluid and non-rigid—to remain in the presence of 
man’s central reality. 

And this is what countless people wish to do, if only the 
avenue is opened for them to enjoy it. In this instance, the 
tranquility of the silent church atmosphere helps, especially 
as contrasting with the roar and confusion of the big city 
around them. Just so in the Chicago Loop you find them drift- 
ing into the silence of the new St. Peter’s Church, and count- 
less other town churches around the world to rest in the pres- 
ence of the central Person of the Mystery itself. 

We have become continually accustomed to confusing the 
conditions with the cause itself of our mind’s operation. It is a 
new idea to many people that rhythm or motion, or measured 
speech, or singing and chant can liberate the spirit so that the 
mind can operate unperturbed in its own sphere, and come to 
rest in the midst of a certain outward commotion. 

I thought of this the other day when a couple of truck 
drivers double-parked their vehicles outside a little chapel on 
Park Avenue. They ought, I admit, not to have double- 
parked, but I leave that to their own conscience and the ad- 
ministration of a (most reasonable) city ordinance. Anyhow, 
they entered the little chapel in order to say their beads (the 
Rosary) before the altar. Said the pastor: ‘““They do this all the 
time, they come and pray daily.” “What do these fellows do?” 
an inquirer might ask. “They do,” I would say, “just what 
people do who sit and look at the painting in the Fifth Ave- 
nue church. They contemplate—their intellects rest in—the 
Mystery of Redemption, the central Event of history, through 
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the medium not of a painting, but of a rhythmical vocal 
prayer.” 

Someone will object to such an interpretation, on the 
ground that truck drivers find merely an emotional satisfac- 
tion in reciting the beads, whose fifteen decades, or groups of 
ten are assigned to fifteen respective events or “Mysteries” of 
‘ the history of Redemption. But why the “merely”? Truck 
drivers and public bus drivers as a rule are hard-headed, prac- 
tical men, to whom emotions are meaningless unless they are 
associated with definite intellectual concepts—of what is im- 
portant, what is of value, of what is the good. In the course of 
conversations with Mr. Joe Russell, who has been driving a 
Greyhound bus from Washington, D. C. to Southern Mary- 
land localities for over twenty-five years, I have never found 
his mind less susceptible to purely intellectual motivation 
than that of, let us say, the articulate Congressional commit- 
teemen up on Capitol Hill. The drivers accept the Mysteries, 
it'is true, from the motive of their religious faith; but their 
faith itself is an act of intellect, even though it stir emotional 
overtones. 

The Rosary, says another German theologian, Romano 
Guardini, is a method for “lingering prayer.’’ When a great 
event occurs, we like our minds to dwell upon it. A mother 
doesn’t engage in analytical discourse about her new baby the 
day it is born. Her mind just contemplates it. One of these 
events, in the set of fifteen, that millions of Rosary reciters 
have lingered over, is the event of the Ascension of the Lord. 
Since we are psychosomatic creatures, we need something to 
help our lingering. The Rosary’s rhythm and its repeated in- 
vocations are one of these helps; the quiet of the little church 
and the glory of the mural painting help in another instance. 
From early ages the mind’s dwelling and lingering is aided 
by the fellowship, the varied imagery of the Church’s rhythmi- 
cal liturgy, so much of which is taken from or is closely kin- 
dred to chants, prayers and invocations of the Jewish faith. 
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The senses, and the sense-expressed utterances, can carry the 
spirit and inspire it, but the spirit cannot rest except in the 
idea that lies behind it all. 


XL 


Let me sum up by a few questions and answers. 

Q. Do you mean by contemplation a mystical experience of 
beauty and form: such as the windswept seascape Dean Berke- 
ley so loved, or the translucent colors and images of a religious 
painting? 

A. I value immensely such experience, but I am consider- 
ing it here solely as a medium through which my—or anyone 
else’s—intellect can approach, to use a scholastic term, the 
“intelligibles” of the world. 

Q. You mean religious intelligibles, “objects of faith’? 

A. I mean any intelligibles, in any order of thought and 
interest, of which religious intelligibles are the highest con- 
cern. 

Q. Are you talking about purely psychological acts, or 
about a distinctively religious activity? 

A. I am speaking of both. I believe if we cultivate the psy- 
chological habit, if we develop that grievously neglected con- 
templative side of our nature, we shall be better prepared for 
the deepening of our religious apprehension. 

Q. Does religious apprehension need to be clothed in emo- 
tion and mystical splendor? 

A. Emphatically no. Such a “clothing” is a help, but most 
of the time it is not in our power. The deepest, most gripping 
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religious apprehensions, are often those that we reach in the 
cold of inner desolation, in the grim darkness of an imagina- 
tion-deprived night. 

Q. Do you think that a purely materialistic philosophy, 
such as we are facing with Communism, can be effectively 
combated by merely deepening our spiritual apprehensions? 
Don’t we need to combat it by a religiously motivated activity 
of justice, of charity and other virtues? 

A. We need all such activity, and the more the better, but 
the point of such activity, as a reply to materialism, lies pre- _ 
cisely in its relation to an intellectually apprehended idea. 

Q. But isn’t the relation implicit? 

A. For those who know, yes; but many do not know, unless 
it is somewhere asserted. 

Q. You mean we should be preaching and ramming down 
people’s throats why we do certain good works? 

A. Not at all; that is hateful hypocrisy. Llewellyn Scott, to 
cite another Washington friend, doesn’t trouble the homeless 
Negroes who come to his shelter every night on Eye Street, 
N. E., that he is doing all this for the love of God. He takes 
care of them, because he respects them as fellowmen and hon- 
estly loves them. Yet you cannot have been around Mr. Scott 
any length of time without knowing where the center of his 
intellectual motivation lies. The assertion is made casually, 
indirectly, but it is made nonetheless. 

Q. In a hostile atmosphere, don’t we win by presence? 
Don’t we gain respect for our beliefs by what we do rather 
than by what we say? 

A. Up to a certain point, yes. But only up to a certain 
point. The Communists gain their adherents through “ex- 
ample,” through a network of beneficial actions. Yet there 
always comes a point at which their doctrine, their Vision 
must be announced. In the same way, our “‘presence’’ as be- 
lievers in an unbelieving atmosphere, can do much to allay a 
certain type of prejudice. But there always comes a point 
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when we must say what we think. It need not be said preach- 
ingly but at a point where people honestly expect to hear it. 
The challenge is inevitable, sooner or later. The point of sev- 
erance cannot be avoided. 

Q. Once more, why such emphasis upon contemplating, 
upon learning to dwell in our minds upon our great central 
truths? 

A. Because that assertion, of which I have just spoken, is 
never a mere naked intellectual proposition. As a priest, I say 
Credo with my whole being, and the more deeply the Credo 
has become a home in which I live—or to put it somewhat 
differently—the more firmly I have pitched my intellectual 
tent at the threshold of any of life’s great Mysteries, the more 
readily and convincingly will I assert them in the course of 
events. When Llewellyn Scott tells one of his new arrivals: 
“Brother, the Lord loves you and will help you to get on your 
feet,”’ it carries more conviction than would a sign to that 
effect posted in the nearby Union Station. But it is the few 
quiet moments that Scott has snatched between his hours 
working in the Pentagon by day (until he recently retired 
from his job) and his hours of care for migrants by night that 
make such a remark possible. 

Q. Are you talking about man’s power or the power of 
God’s grace? 

A. Of man’s power with grace: since my philosophy is that 
God works with us and for us. 

Q. The contemplators you have mentioned are the plainer 
people, not the intellectuals? (In point of fact Scott is an in- 
tellectual, a social service expert, but I am grouping him 
with the plainer people.) 

A. I am speaking of something universally human, from 
the six-year old child to the deepest philosopher. With that 
proviso understood, I wish also to emphasize that those who 
can bring a wealth of scientific, philosophical or theological 
research to bear upon their intellectual apprehension of the 
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great Mysteries of man-in-God, of God-in-man, of God-and- 
man-in-the-world—coming out of the turmoil and anxiety of 
research to rest in quiet apprehension—such people will not 
only re-apply the highest reward of their own intellectual ef- 
fort, but will be able to bring light and guidance to countless 
others beside themselves. 

Q. Just a couple more short questions before we close. Do 
you believe that the development of this function or faculty 
(in the ancient sense) for contemplating the ultimate Mys- 
teries is a hindrance ora help to pure, empirical scientific re- 
search? In other words, ts one faculty developed at the expense 
of the other? 

A. No, quite on the contrary. If one or the other of these 
many functions is developed in a narrow fashion, under the 
idea that it, and it alone, can solve the world’s problems, cer- 
tainly the other one would differ. But the development of our 
many faculties is not like a piece of pie to be divided into 
slices. It is rather the fruition of the whole man; just as an in- 
telligent person, in the long run, is apt to be a better athlete 
than a narrow-minded fool: and a well developed physique 
aids the intellectual side as well. One can overcome handicaps 
in either direction: some sick men are wonderful scholars; 
some fine athletes are short on brains; but more normally, 
body and soul aid one another. 

Q. But won’t your emphasis upon spiritual contemplation 
distract us from the terribly urgent task of this moment: 
which is to catch up with Soviet Russia in the field of scientific 
research and applied technology? 

A. On the contrary, the very fact that we are now turning 
ourselves inside out to catch up where we previously lagged, is 
the very reason we need now as never before to develop the 
spiritually contemplative side of our nature. It is the whole 
human being, the completely developed human being, who 
alone will win out in the present contest. If we fail to recog- 
nize that, we shall find ourselves caught short just where we 
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thought we were raking in sweepstakes. And if the intelligent 
men of this country fall down on the job, the intelligent 
women will need to come to their rescue. 


XLI 


Why do I close on the idea of race, and not speak of just man- 
kind in general? For the reason that I do not wish to speak of 
simply mankind in general, but of man as he is in the par- 
ticular, of a man—or woman—and of the individual, Peter, 
Martin, Mary and Jane. The notion of mankind in general 
leads all too readily to the notion of the Collective Man, the 
demonic structure in whose ideological name the concept of 
the human race is being formulated. 

‘he idea of race touches us in our present human dilemma 
at two supremely difficult points. One might call these the 
macrocosm and the microcosm. 

‘The race, in all its nobility, in its contingency, its heritage 
of sin and mortality, suffering, fear and grief, is now face to 
face with cosmic disaster. It is directly menaced by the giant 
forces it has released, and is as yet unable to ascertain whether 
they will act for its total destruction, or whether they will be 
obedient servants. Even if they do serve mankind, how far 
will they actually go toward solving the problems of our own 
survival, let alone the more intangible questions of happi- 
ness? 

‘The race is equally confronted by the microcosm: by con- 
flicts in the heart of its own intimacies: the problem of co- 
existence, even in the most intimate neighborhood relation- 
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ships. Abstract man is not here involved, but man of flesh 
and blood, the succession of human generations, Jew and 
Gentile, East and West, black and white, native and foreigner, 
as well as the geographically near and distant. 

The dynamism of the inhuman, the certainly inhuman, in 
the shape of the ideologies is all the more dangerous because 
of the element of humanism they manage to contain. The 
progress of human discovery itself is potentially inhuman un- 
less we find the secret of how to use and master it. 

Yet the position of those who love the human race, those 
who genuinely love the human race, in all that the human 
race is and implies, is in the long run incomparably stronger 
than the position of any of its enemies, for it is founded on 
humility. And humility, though often beaten in the short- 
term contests, invariably wins out in the long run. 


XLII 


The mention of race revives social tensions and opens up 
social sores. If this particular subject occurs in conversation, 
someone is always at hand to strike an emotional note. “This 
is what I feel about it’; or, ‘““Why bring this matter up?” 
Former items of personal experience are furnished: senti- 
mental regret for happier days; irritation and alarm, or—at 
best—misplaced jocosity. Would-be optimists counter ag- 
grieved pessimists by recommending we forget the whole 
question; avoid any mention of race or other physical and 
cultural differences. 
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It would indeed be infinitely better if we could ignore the 
tangle of myths and misunderstandings that cluster around 
this explosive topic. A sodden mass of accumulated prejudices 
and emotional associations blocks our nation’s progress, at 
home and abroad. In other parts of the world, where racial 
roles are different, the same process operates in reverse. Yet 
in clearing away brushwood we may destroy sound timber. 
The most vexing contradictions may point the way to an 
ultimate solution of the problem of human unity. 

An obvious starting point for any discussion of what man 
should be is the knowledge of what man 1s. Disembodied ideas 
and skilful designs cannot bind the wounds of the divided 
human race, unless they first and foremost express our hum- 
ble and great human reality. The human race as a species, 
differentiated from all other living species, is such a reality. 
So, too, Is its essential oneness or unity, amid numberless 
variations and differences. Hence it is that the question of 
knowledge, by which we contact reality, cannot be separated 
from the question of human unity. The more avenues open 
to the human mind for acquiring knowledge about man’s 
nature, origin, possibilities and destiny, the firmer the texture 
upon which the human intellect projects the unified human 
image. In the life philosophy these pages represent, these 
avenues to knowledge are manifold: sources from within and 
from without the scope of our immediate human experience. 
Their abundance arises not solely from a diligent accumula- 
tion of facts, but also from an evaluation of these facts in the 
light of our deepest human intuitions. 

‘These many avenues of knowledge reveal to us therefore 
the varied reality of “man the unknown,” of the human spe- 
cies. ‘They are the sources of an ever-expanding human 
Summa. The first volume of that Swmma would collect all 
that our race is by its own nature; and we learn much about 
that nature from its achievements, as it makes its way in an 
ever expanding world. We learn of its supernature: the con- 
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summation to which its Creator has destined it. The second 
volume would treat of our response to the knowledge of that 
twofold reality: love of the human race as it is loved by the 
Creator Himself; love of the race because of the Creator’s 
love for it. 


Love of the human race is language that lends itself to 
sentimentality. The prophet, the professional reformer, the 
promoter of worthy causes and of causes not so worthy can 
wrap himself—or herself—in its shimmery folds. If you write 
upon this topic, sure as fate you will be asked—that is, if 
anyone reads what you write—to serve as a sponsor on some 
perfectly admirable plan for improving the human condition. 
So the use of this expression is a calculated risk. Many intel- 
ligent and decent people are quite likely to misunderstand 
you; some, for circumstances quite beyond your control, are 
certain to misunderstand you. Much of this misunderstand- 
ing comes from the part the imagination plays when we use 
it, as we quite naturally do, to enhance the utterance of sub- 
lime truths. 

Habitually we try to represent in some imaginative form 
the greatest fact of all history: that God does love the world; 
that He has made an infinitely precious gift as a manifesta- 
tion of His love; that He seeks and works for unity and peace. 
We employ sound or color or plastic forms or figurative 
language to achieve this effect. Any of these media falls piti- 
ably short of what we are trying to do. Yet is that a reason for 
giving up? 

The iconoclast is logical enough, but he is also deceptive. 
He leaves out of reckoning the ability of very ordinary media 
to arouse the most inspiring associations. Certainly “The 
Star Spangled Banner” is poor material as a melody and as a 
poem; in either respect it contrasts unfavorably with the 
original words and stately melody of the late James Weldon 
Johnson’s Negro national hymn, “Lift Every Voice and 
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Sing!’ Yet but a couple of chords of ““The Star Spangled 
Banner” stir us to our depths; and in certain circumstances it 
brings tears to our eyes. 

Taking all this into account, let us by all means strive for 
better imaginative media. The fact that the imaginative goal 
is really unattainable is all the more reason for persistently 
seeking it. That very striving, as the entire history of art 
shows, evokes all the marvelous resources of human talent 
and intuition. 


The plague, of course, of all language is the ease of mis- 
chievous association. (I am speaking of the conscious world; 
I leave to Freud the strange associations that germinate in 
the unconscious.) Ease of association is the power of language 
as well. A primrose can suggest all heaven. But the mischie- 
vous phases of the merely vapid associations are easily at- 
tached, and can plague us even in the sanctuary. 

Setting Scripture passages to music, for instance, is a prac- 
tice as ancient as Christianity, or indeed the worship of the 
Temple that preceded it. But if you do not relish the music, 
then the sacred word suffers. No utterance is more sublime 
than the words of the Apostle Saint John: “For God so loved 
the world, that He gave His only-begotten Son . . .”” These 
words awe me and move me if I repeat them in the Latin 
language of my daily liturgy. Szc Deus dilexit mundum .. . 
or hark back to the original Greek. But if I repeat them in 
English, I am troubled with the jingling rhapturizings of Sir 
John Stainer’s famous anthem which comes to me occasion- 
ally over the radio: “For God—so loved—the W-O-O-O-RLD 
. . . For God so loved .. .” etc., etc., and da capo. Indeed, 
one of the many minor compensations of my holy faith 
(despite Barclay Street e¢ al.) is that—unlike my long-suffer- 
ing Protestant brethren—I can attend a divine service with- 
out the risk of having my soul solicited by Sir John Stainer 
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and his musical congeners. And I can always turn off the 
radio. 

Cherished maxims can suffer by association. The great 
Carmelite Foundress, Saint Teresa of Avila, was fond of say- 
ing: “Let nothing disturb thee; let nothing affright thee! 
Everything will pass.” In difficult moments these words had 
buoyed my spirits. They were a cloudless aphorism, spoken 
and accepted in all simplicity, until one day a good friend 
of mine quoted them with embittered irony. He had become 
a bit warped over troubles largely of his own making, and the 
saint’s gentle counsel became in his mouth an expression of 
his own personal resentment. The saying still inspires me, 
but the echo of that bit of mockery remains; it can never be 
quite disassociated from Saint Teresa. 

After all, these are common experiences, wherever anyone 
appeals to the imagination. Indeed, some enterprising person 
might gather a collection of “great sayings that have turned 
sour upon me,” collected from the ever-interviewable audi- 
ence. Devout worshippers, used from childhood to the King 
James version of the Bible, are shocked and upset when they 
hear the words of Holy Writ rendered in any other transla- 
tion. ‘They remark how poorly the Bible sounds, for instance, 
in French. Yet for those of us who are not raised upon that 
particular fare, the King James version, with its which’s for 
who’s and its lovingkindnesses, can be a source of annoyance, 
an Anglo-Saxon screen between the reader and the vigorous 
Oriental original. The Psalms, the Beatitudes, in French 
sound to my ear with even more vigor and resonance than in 
English. 

Love of the human race, therefore, though it may be senti- 
mentalized, is not a fancy, a mere mental or emotional con- 
struct. What you love is worthy of your love, because you are 
part of it, and none but a fool will hate himself. It can be a 
true object of love, as a whole, because of its natural unity. 
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Despite all our accidental differences, we human beings are 
essentially one. In the words of Pope Pius XII: 


A marvelous vision, which makes us see the human race in the 
unity of one common origin in God “one God and Father of all, 
Who is above all, and through all, and in us all” (Ephesians 4, 6); 
in the unity of nature which in every man is equally composed of 
material and spiritual, immortal soul; in the unity of the immedi- 
ate end and mission in the world; in the unity of dwelling place, 
the earth, of whose resources all men by natural rights avail them- 
selves, to sustain and develop life; in the unity of the supernatural 
end, God Himself, to Whom all should tend; in the unity of men 
to secure that end.* 


All branches of human science, as well as theology, point 
to the same conclusion; and it is vividly dramatized by the 
many-sided cultural interchanges that have become such a 
part of the modern world. 

A time may come when a certain amount of the interest of 
these interchanges will have evaporated. To a later genera- 
tion it will not be so exciting as it is to us, to run our fingers 
over a piece of carved ivory that cultural experts have affec- 
tionately acquired from a village chief in Eastern Nigeria, and 
note, not without envy, the sure hand and the subtle sense of 
artistic form that were proper to its primitive creator. We 
shall be taking all these discoveries and correspondences for 
granted, just as museum figurines have accustomed us to the 
ultra-modern haute couture of the court ladies of ancient 
Mycenae. An American concert pianist in Moscow, a Moscow 
ballet doing the prisyadka in the United States, will no 


* Quoted in John LaFarge, S.J., The Race Question and the Negro, Long- 
mans, 1943, p. 113. The author adds the following “caution” about the Pope’s 
words: ‘The texts just quoted show clearly that a lasting world unity is only 
to be realized when all mankind is incorporated into the Mystical Body of 
Christ. This is the ideal and ultimate solution of the problem of human unity, 
for which in all ages the Church prays and strives. . . . But the nobility and 
grandeur of that world ideal ought not to deter us from seeking for racial or 
other social problems certain immediate solutions which are adaptable to the 
conditions in which we now live.” 
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longer amaze the respective publics as the product of largely 
alien cultures. As in the case of our enormously multiplied 
lightning-speed means of travel, much of the novelty and 
mystery of distant contacts is bound to wear off. In its place, 
there should emerge a steadily increasing sense that the gifts 
of any single part of the entire globe are the precious posses- 
sion of all its inhabitants. We shall become increasingly con- 
scious of what the human race as one great whole has ac- 
complished. If we are wise, we shall be equally conscious of 
what the human race has failed to accomplish: of its limits, 
as well as of its triumphs. We shall visualize better then just 
what it zs, that God so loved .. . 


The mere fact that we all share the traits of a common 
nature—something that can constantly be verified in a be- 
wildering variety of ways—means little unless some active 
principle is working for human unity in the world. World 
communism can counterfeit such an active principle; the 
free world can be to some degree united by its common re- 
sistance to such a counterfeit. But the only element that can 
inspire a living unity into the body of the world’s vast dif- 
ferentiation is the Spirit of the Creator working in the world 
which He Himself brought into being. This element, in my 
philosophy, is precisely the great redemptive Action, operat- 
ing in human history, the Mysterium Dei, which works to 
liberate mankind from the consequences of sin, as the same 
Mystery works to liberate each individual from the conse- 
quences of his own, his individual and actual sins. 

Liberation and construction, however, are but two aspects 
of the same process; the gift and the development of a new 
life for mankind as a whole as well as for every individual 
comprised in it. The aim of this action is to build up the new 
man—the eikon, the image of the Creator—in each and 
every individual, as well as in mankind as a whole: the New 
Race, created in holiness, justice and truth. The goal is man 
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governed by love, by agape, ‘“‘doing the truth in charity.” But 
it is also, and by the same token, man as governing—govern- 
ing his fellow-being and being governed—by the rule of rea- 
son and law: ordering his life in love, but in justice as well. 
Human rights, homely and often painful human duties, may 
be superseded in a new and transcendent world, but not in 
man as he is now situated. Law without fellowship and 
friendship is a dead slavery; but friendship and fellowship 
without law, without our natural structure of correlative 
duties and rights, is an empty mockery. 


Since the Spirit of God fashions human unity, He must 
have a workshop in which to do the fashioning. That work- 
shop is the world as He has created it, its material as well as 
its spiritual aspects, even the physical aspects of man. This 
means that the Spirit, the transcendent, divine Spirit, uses for 
His purposes in dealing with mankind the “elements of the 
world,” those humble, natural, even material circumstances 
that form the context of our earth-bound life. (Earth-bound 
indeed; for even if we succeed in reaching the moon or the 
planet Mars, we humans are forced painfully to pack along 
with us the victuals, the drink, the atmosphere, the shell of 
protection against cosmic forces without which protection we 
could not survive for more than a few moments.) 

The rhythm of the seasons, and of our own physical or- 
ganism; the periodical harvesting of nature’s gifts and thanks- 
giving for the same; these many doings, and the archetypal 
symbols that accompany them, are simply our universal hu- 
man language. If we try to soar without them, on purely 
spiritual wings, materialism will ride behind us, for the ultra- 
spiritual grovels pitiably in the long run. 

Food, too, is our language, and drink, the rites and fellow- 
ship that accompany them. Yet these, too, can be the lan- 
guage and the instruments of the Spirit. I do not know any 
more complete denial of a materialist concept of society—and 
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racial prejudice is a form of materialism—than when men 
are united in the sharing of the Body of the Lord. 

This is a sacramental concept of religion. The world of 
the sacraments, as Louis Bouyer tells us, “is not a world in 
its own rights, standing aloof from the world of ordinary 
living. It is rather the meeting-point of the world of the 
Resurrection with this very world of ours in which we must 
live, suffer and die.’”’ And, as the same author points out, it is 
not the work of the Mystery simply to adapt itself to the ways 
of the world, and give human affairs a golden hue, but “the 
Mystery is to take hold of the world, to struggle with it even 
to death and only to master it finally in the Resurrection.”*) 

The Creator uses the material texture of human life as a 
workshop in the building of the Resurrection: the spiritual 
resurrection in time, the total resurrection in eternity. This 
is use, but not subservience. It is use, but not suppression and 
annihilation. Rather it is the restoration of the material 
texture of man’s life to its true function as the creaturely 
pathway to the Uncreated. 

Science is opening up, with geometrically increasing impe- 
tus, an ever wider perspective of material corporeity. It speaks 
in wider perspectives of space—great and small—as well as 
of time; in stark simplification and reduction, in utterly 
bewildering complexity. Yet with all this, the basic data of 
our human existence remain the same: the same familiar, 
homely objects. Bread and wine, rhythm, form and color; 
textures and building materials; silence, language or chant— 
all remain as constants. The inconstant, the variable element 
in the picture is our own fickle human response. For each 
individual’s Amen remains his free personal gift. ‘That realm 
of freedom the Spirit jealously leaves to each of us, even 
though He judges as to the use we have made of the gift of 
inner freedom we have received. 

The heart of the matter, upon which all else turns, is our 


* Louis Bouyer, Liturgical Piety, U. of Notre Dame Press, 1954, pp. 267-8. 
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own individual acceptance—of faith, toward the Spirit teach- 
ing us; of cooperation, toward the Spirit guiding us and 
working with us. To the degree that the question of our re- 
sponse is left unanswered, just so far is the question of hu- 
man unity left unsolved. 

This ultimate referring of all realization to the cooperat- 
ing consent of the individual, means that human unity, like 
human peace, its correlative—cannot be achieved by any one 
master stroke. It cannot be accomplished by sudden and 
spectacular “change.” It must be a growth, not an instanta- 
neous realization. It must be built up through the hard labor 
of decisions, great and small. The growth of this vast body 
of decision, among mankind as a whole, corresponds to the 
growth that each decision works in the life of the individual 
person. 

Human unity must grow—through the winnowing of the 
true from the false, of the wheat from the chaff, of the lasting 
from the transitory, or rather, of the transitory in relation to 
the lasting—so that what now is valid may be seen in the light 
of that which knows no change. 

Unity cannot be just adopted; it must be won. Its forma- 
tion is a battle-ground, a double battle-ground. Those who 
commit themselves in special fashion to the cause of human 
unity are perpetually waging war upon a twofold front. 

‘The more evident front, the more inspiring, more “‘heroic”’ 
front, is in reality, the easiest. To live and work for peace 
and human unity exposes a willing soul to a lot of trouble- 
some blows. ‘To fulfil any use or carry any meaning, a rude 
burden of plain homework must be undertaken. One must 
be prepared to meet with ridicule. It is not pleasant, for a 
normal person, to be identified with a “cause,” to be labeled 
and classified and catalogued. In short, all the normal human 
weaknesses lie in wait to be overcome. The strong ardent soul 
has to learn to proceed with caution; the timid not be dis- 
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couraged. Such is the daily fare of those who labor for human 
unity, in any branch or fashion. 

The subtler battle-ground is with the Adversary who can 
deceive; use counterfeit currency; persuade us to espouse a 
good cause as a pathway to personal aggrandizement, political 
success. Here is where one’s public life must be tested in the 
crucible of the interior, where the Spirit must be sought 
intimately, humbly, in those places and by those agencies 
through which the Spirit has chosen to speak to mankind. 

Humility, in other words, is the guide. And, as I have al- 
ready said, humility, though often beaten in the short-term 
contest, invariably wins out in the long run. 

We are always beginning. On commence toujours, said the 
great sculptor Rodin. There is no finis, no wind-up to this 
lifelong and world-long task. But the fact that it is always 
unfinished is precisely what helps to keep us humble. 

Through such a spirit of humility the social sciences can 
earn their full credit as servants of a trouble-laden humanity. 
They will vindicate their rightful position as independent, 
self-contained contributors to the sum total of contemplative 
truth and overcome some of the prejudices that beset them. 


EPILOGUE 


Each day, toward evening, in my daily office of Vespers, I re- 
cite the Magnificat, Mary’s song of praise for being chosen to 
be the mother of Jesus: And Mary said, My soul magnifies the 
Lord; my spirit has found joy in God, who is my Saviour, 
because he has looked graciously upon the lowliness of his 
handmaid, (Luke 1, 46ff.) Mary’s words point up, in their 
imaginative splendor, the glory of mankind, as seen not in 
mere generality or abstraction, but in the driving reality of 
man’s generations of existence under God. 

The Magnificat is the song of a woman, for it is women, 
not men, who often peer with the deepest intuition into these 
same mysteries of human existence. The singer is a Jewish 
woman, a daughter of Abraham and a prophetess, and her 
passionate chant is in the style—in its idiom, in poetic tech- 
nique as well as in spirit—of the triumphal chants of earlier 
heroines of her people: Anna, Debbora, Judith. 

It is a song of praise and thanksgiving for what the Creator 
has wrought for her own people, and for all humankind. His 
plans have been worked out in her own individual person, in 
her virginal womb, as the flesh and blood of her own flesh and 
blood. ‘They have been worked out in utter lowliness and 
the contingency of all human existence: worked by the Spirit 
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of God who also works in history, in the long sequence of 
human generations. 

Behold, from this day forward all generations will count me 
blessed; because he who is mighty, he whose name is holy, has 
wrought for me his wonders. He has mercy upon those who 
fear him, from generation to generation. 

The note, the type of the work accomplished in her is the 
vindication of the lowly and the poor and the humiliation of 
their oppressors: a crushing triumph over iniquity. 

He has done valiantly with the strength of his arm, driving 
the proud astray in the conceit of their hearts; he has put 
down the mighty from thetr seat, and exalted the lowly; he 
has filled the hungry with good things, and sent the rich away 
empty-handed. 

The foundation of this work whether in Mary or whether 
in all history—that on which the entire structure rests—is the 
Creator’s faithfulness to his people, his dynamic truth: faith- 
ful to his own contract or covenant, faithful to the entire hu- 
man race. 

He has protected his servant Israel, keeping his merciful de- 
sign in remembrance, according to the promise which he 
made to our forefathers, Abraham and his posterity for ever- 
more. 

For a good part of two thousand years the triumphant 
hymn of Mary has been sung by worshippers of every nation 
and country of the world. Hundreds of millions of these are 
Eastern Christians, using Greek, Slavonic and other tongues: 
Megalunei he psuché mou ton Kurion. . . . Velichit dusha 
moyd Gospoda. Yet it is a Jewish song. A priest asks himself 
sometimes, since this utterance is so woven into the texture 
of his own life and thought, whether—without prejudice to 
accepted beliefs or unbeliefs—it might not be joined in by 
all persons, Jewish, Christian or otherwise, who believe in the 
great destiny of mankind under the Providence of the Crea- 
tor: whether it might not indeed become a universal hymn of 
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and for the human race. Some might be shocked by the idea, 
and scent a dire purpose in the proposal. Yet the ancient 
hymn is a fact, and its universal appeal is a fact. 

The years and their bitter world experiences bring with 
them an ever deeper sense that the psyche of the human race, 
as the human race, concrete in its human condition but glori- 
ous in its warfare against iniquity, needs just some such sort 
of utterance: the expression of its two poles of magnificence 
and lowliness, and the unfathomed power of their interplay 
in history. I am not suggesting the Magnificat as something 
apart from and distinguished over against the sublime utter- 
ances that have gone before it. Rather, this great word of a 
woman may help us better to appreciate_the songs and can- 
ticles of earlier ages. 

At the close of the funeral on February 25, 1955, in the 
cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris, of the great French poet, 
critic and dramatist Paul Claudel, the Magnificat was in- 
toned, and the immense congregation joined as by a universal 
instinct in its joyful and solemn chant. The spirit of the song 
was the spirit, the anima of a man who for a generation had 
fought and labored to bring the spirit of courage, joy and 
hope into a culture oppressed by bitterness and doubt. Paul 
Claudel’s soul insisted, with characteristic stubbornness, to 
continue to “magnify the Lord.” If that hopeful spirit grows, 
the workers in all the fields of knowledge may find great heart 
to perfect their limitless toils. 
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